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PREFACE. 



Most of the following letters were written in Gef^' 
many, in the years 1825 and 1826, and forwarded to 
my friends in the United States. As they were com* 
posed, while living under the influence of the institu* 
tions of that country, they present the exact impres- 
sions which were then made on my mind. Germany 
has been, until within a few years, a terra incognUa 
to most Americans ; as, during a long period our in^ 
tercourse with that country ceased, and even since the 
peace of Paris, German literature has excited but 
Uttle interest in Great Britain, the principal channel 
through which we have become acquainted vrith the 
intellectual and religious state of that continent. 

In these letters, I have endeavoured to present a 
view of the religious, literary, and political institutions 
of northern Germany, and their influence on society. 
As the sects, the present state of religion, the schools, 
and the universities appeared to me the most striking 
features of Germany, I jbave devoted a considerable 
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part of my work to these subjects. That they will 
interest the reader as much as myself I can not even 
hope, but I trust that he will find some novelty in the 
sketches I have drawn ; and the subjects I am con- 
fident can not be devoid of interest to an intelligent 
mind. If from the view which I have here pj^esented 
of the most interesting nation on the continent, the 
Reader should be led to study the language of Ger- 
many, he will find in its literature, sources of pleasure 
which will add not a little to his happiness, and in some 
degree lighten that burden of care and sufiering from 
which no one is exempted. 

As it was impossible for the author to remain long 
in the city of New- York, the publishers were under 
the necesnty of printing this work in one-third the 
Dumal time. The Reader is requested, on this account, 
to excuse a few errors which have unavoidably ap- 
peared. 

HENRY E. DWIGHT. 

Nei€-Hac€n Gymnasium^ 
May 6, 1829. 
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TRAVELS, &c. 



DSAR- 



LETTER I. 

Strasbvro, June» 1825* 



My last letter will apprize you of my departure from Paris, and 
of my arrival in this city, which was once so celebrated for its 
commerce, and for its influence over that region which borders 
the Rhine. During peace it was a central point for the merchants . 
of France and Germany ; while in war the armies of those countries 
marched towards it, to acquire possession of so important a 
fortress* Louis XIV., in the year 1694, captured Strasburg, since 
which time it has belonged' to France. lu fortifications are 
extensive, and require from eight to ten thousand men to defend 
them. The enterprise, for which the inhabitants of this city Were 
formerly so distinguished, has nearly ceased ; as the restrictions, 
which now exist on the navigation of the Rhine, have withered its 
commerce. Before the French revolution, most of the tobacco 
for the western part of this kingdom was manufactured here, and 
several thousand persons were employed in the preparation of this 
article, but since the year 1796, its manufactures have greatly 
declined. It contains at the present time four thousand five 
hundred houses, and fiffy-three thousand inhabitants. 

The charm which is thrown ovei^ the mind of the traveller while 
beholding Strasburg, is not derived from its historical associations. 
No one can approach it without finding these fade away, as the 
sight of the spire of its cathedral bursts upon his view. This 
noble object, which is 490 feet in height, rises to a greater 
elevation than any other monument of art, except the Pyramids. 
It catches the first rays of the sun l>efore the city which lies 
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beneath it is illumined ; and they linger on its enminit, long after 
twilight has mantled the spires and domes which rise near its 
base. It is at the latter hour that it appears in all its glory, 
burnished as it is by the rich golden light which seems to penetrate 
it : it k at such a time, that the charm of Gothic architecture 
overpowers the souL Although eight centuries have elapsed since 
it was commenced, and nearly five since its completion, it still 
exhibits most of its original beauty ; for time, while mouldering 
other towers and temples has spared it, as if unwilling to injure 
the most beautiful specimen of Gothic art which ever pierced the 
sky. II duamo^ or the great cathedral of Milan, is a more splendid 
edifice, and with its six thousand statues and bas reliefs, is a more 
brilliant object. The hundred spires which rise on its roof» * 
will probably for ever remain unequalled, as an exhibition of 
magnificence : still, for beauty of Gothic ornament, for almost 
inconceivable lightness of architecture, and foir gigantic altitude, 
the tower and spire of the cathedral of Strasburg, will for ever 
challenge a competitor. 

It is composed of dark red sand stone, which has been^ rendered 
still darker by the revolution of centuries, and it now presents 
that venerable appearance visible on those monuments only which 
have "ages for their dower." The ornaments are more beautifult 
and its lofty windows more magnificent, than those of auy modem 
edifice ; while the proportion is so perfect, that you search in vain 
for any defect. By means of a succession of staircases, and by 
near seven hundred steps, you wind your upward way through 
tower and spire, until arriving within a few feet of the summit, 
you look down upon an extensive city, and a rich landscape 
spreading around you, through which the Rhine meanders, while 
in the distance the Black Forest with its lofty mountains terminates 
the view. The work bf the upper part of the spire is so slight, 
that small bars of iron are placed across the openings to prevent 
you from felling. Even with this assistance, it is only with 
the utmost caution that you are enabled to reach the summit. 
You feel afraid to linger, and find it almost impossible to convince 
yourself, that such a structure can resist the slight breease which 
fiins you ; and with a slow and cautious step you descend, that 
you may again tread the humble region which lies so far beneath. 
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The interior does not correspond with the exterior in mag- 
nificence. It is too small for its facade, and its great nave is too 
low to correspond with a tower of such altitude. It surpasses, 
however, all Gothic edifices I have seen, in the solemnity of its 
interior. No other structure presents windows of such colouring, 
where light is thrown into hues so brilliant and so variegated, or 
where they blend and are contrasted with so intense beauty. It is 
the only edifice which ever made me feel the solemn gloom I had 
anticipated, on entering a Gothic cathedral of the old world. 
Here I found it more than realised, and felt how admirably such 
edifices are fitted to excite the passions of a superstitious age. 
The monuments which you meet in these structures, remind you 
not only that you will ere long be numbered with the dead, but, in 
the images and bas reliefs which adorn them, they tell you of the 
▼irtues of those who are there reposing. The paintings which 
rise above the altars, often relate the miracles of the great founder 
of our religion, or of some of the saints who imitated his example, 
in all tike power of poetry ; a poetry, too, which more than the 
'* poet's pen, bodies forth the forms of things unknown," and gives 
them a reality. Others delineate that awful day, when the graves 
shall open, and the Judge shall condemn the wicked, or present a 
view of that world of anguish whose gates are barred for ever. 
This art has done more for the Catholic religion, than the Inquisition 
with all its racks and tortures. It is more concise than logic or 
even mathematics, as it reveals at a glance all that the soul dreads 
or hopes for; and not unfrequently carries a conviction to the 
heart, which no arguments can efiace. Such paintiags are doubly 
powerful from the gloomy light by wldch they are seen, which 
eonesponds so admirably with the subjects delineated. To 
the ignorant, they reveal the future, and around it they throw 
a solemnity as awiiil as eternity. I could easily realize, that 
in the zenith of the Catholic religion, before the light of 
Protestantism had in some measure penetrated the gloom of 
these edifices, that no one could enter them without hecoming 
still more superstitious, and without finding his reason at times 
overpowered by feeling, as through their almost holy light, he saw 
the solemn eeremonies of the Catholic church, when at the height 
of its power. 
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I attended miliiary mass on the Sabl^th, when seyerai regiments 
were present They entered by the loud beat of the drum, and 
marching up through the long nave of the cathedral, arranged 
themselves in lines on each side of it. The drums continued to 
send forth their martial peala, long after ihey had entered, which 
were echoed and re-echoed by the ariSies, until the whole edifice 
seemed to be filled with thunder. Amid this tumult, the orders 
'Uo dress,^ '' to the right face," with the jarring sounds of more than 
a thousand muslcets struck against the pavement as they ordered 
arms, excited emotions more in unison with the church militant on 
earth, than with one whose kingdom is not of this worid. The 
band then played several pieces of refig ions music, wlueh, separated 
from the parade we had just witnessed, would have produced a 
powerful effect ; but connected as they were with the pomp and 
pageantry of war, they excited emotions very different from those 
usually felt, while listening to such strains. An exposition of the 
host, before wluch at the beat of the drum, officers and soldiers 
kneeled, terminated the ceremony. No religious a^onitions 
were heard« nothing to remind them of a future world of purity 
and joy; but every thing was mechanical and miKtary. How 
pure is the simple, unostentatious w.orship of Protestantism, when 
compared wi^ such a ]5hgeant: how different. in its influ^ice on 
the hearty and on the life ! 

As soon as the traveller approaches the Rhine, he discovers his 
proximity to another country. German faces meel him wherever he 
moves, while German gutturals are every whefe heard. In Strasburg 
this language has stood its ground for more than a century, and is 
spoken at the present time much more than the French. As it is 
much less pure here, than in ihe centre of Germany, its gutturals 
present a striking contrast to the soft flowing language of Paris. 
The Tuscan in the mouth of a Roman lady, Ab perhaps more 
melodious than any other language; still nothing I have yet heard 
is so fiowing, or so fM of naiveQ^ as the conversation of an 
animated Parisienne. You discover the same difference in the 
forms, in the walk, and in the dresa of the Strasburgers, when 
contrasted with the inhabitants of the metropolis. The grace, the 
light airy step, and the sylph-like forms, you so firequently meet in 
the Tuileries, and on the Boulevards, you will search for here in 
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Tain. The heavy Gefman tread, the moping walk, and the wtnt 
of la mode^ all remind you that you are beyond th^ reach of Parisian 
influence. Their faces hare more colour than those of the ladies 
of the capital, but they are destitute of that expression which 
forms the most striking feature of French beauty. It is true that 
the veins of its citizens have not a little of the blood of their 
conquerors flowing in them; stiH there is too much of the German 
remaining, to remind one of the beau ideal of the canvass, or of 
the belle mvante of many of the French and Italian cities. 

In this city is a University, which was founded in 16S1. 
During the storms of the Revolution it rapidly dwindled, and for 
a number of years it ceased to exist Since that period it has^ 
revived, but at the present time it is far from being flourishing. 
For a long time it was resorted to by many of the German youth, 
even after Strasbx^g had fallen into the hands of Louis XTV. A 
medical school is now connected with it, which is more flourishing 
than either of the other faculties. The anatomical cabinet of the 
University is one of the most extensive collections I have seen. 
As the metropolis presents advantages in die pursuit of anatomy 
and surgery, so much superior to those of any other city in 
Europe, the school of Strasbvrg will probably never rise to great 
distii|Ction. 

There has also been establi^shed here, a seminaiqr for educating 
Protestant clerg3rmen, which has from thirty to fifty students. 
The lectures are delivered in German, and the students are designed 
to fill the vacancies in the Protestant congregations bordering the 
Rhine. This school, until within a few years, has been Lutheran 
in its sentiments, but at the present time it is inclining to Neologism. 
Only one Calvimstic professor is attached to it. The number of 
Protestants, in this part of the kingdom, it is impossible to state 
with precision, as the census ia«siever taken, as in Germany, with 
reference to the different sects. From the number of congregations 
which exist, it has been satisfactorily ascertained, that they amount 
to several hundred thousand. I have heard them estimated, by 
several of the Protestant clergymen, as high as from four to six 
hundred thousand. When the French conquered Strasburg, there 
rrere not a dozen Catholic families in this city. There are at 
present seven Protestant, and six Catholic churches. 
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During the reign of Napoleon, the Protestants, were strongly 
attached to him, as under his dynasty they enjoyed equal rights with 
their brethren. He never allowed any religious faith to operate as an 
impediment to promotion, while he permitted them, for the first 
time for more than a century, to enjoy their worship without 
the least restraint This liberality attached the Protestants to him 
in every part of France. On his return from Elba, Strasburg was 
one of the first cities which raised the tri-coloured flag. The 
persecutions and in&mous massacres of their brethren in the south 
of France, soon after the battle of Waterloo, have done little to 
attach them to the reigning dynasty, distinguished as the Bourbons 
ever have been, for their bigotry and hatred of Protestantism, from 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes to the present time. In the 
province of Bas Rhine, or that part of Alsace of which Strasburg is 
the capital, there were in ten years four hundred and sixty criminal 
prosecutions, and only four of them were against Protestants, who 
form nearly two-fiflhs of the population. Such a fiict speaks 
volumes in favour of the moral influence of this religion on 
society. 



LETTER n. 

Cologne, Juvb, 1825. 

The ride soon after leaving Strasburg became very monotonous, 
as the plain of the Rhine was corered for miles with immense 
fields of wheat, stretching off towards the horizon. The Rhine 
here and there was visible in the distance, but too remote, to eiia- 
ble me to catch a good view of its scenery. As the banks here are 
low we should probably have gained nothing by approaching 
them* The valley of the Rhine is proverbial in Europe for its 
fertility, and at this time appears to be groaning under the weight of 
its produce. This will explain the reason, why it haabeen coveted 
for centuries by those monarchs whose territories are situated 
near it, and why so many battles have been fought in its vicinity. 
Its great fertility has always recommended it to France ; and to 
gain possession of it, she has in her numerous wars, spent suf- 
ficient money to purchase all the wheat that ever rose above its 
surface, and lost soldiers enough to cultivate it from generation 
to generation. She has coveted it, however, more than wealth or 
blood, as it is the great gnmary of the interior of Europe, without 
which her invading armies could not be fed. Could Father Rhine, 
as the Crerman poets call this stream, rise from figurative to real 
existence, he would be able to tell a tale at which the world would 
shudder. 

We dined at Lauterbourg, the frontier towji of France. Imme- 
diately after leaving this village we entered Germany. This part 
of Germany belongs to Bavaria, and extends to within a mile of 
Worms. Hesse Darmstadt separates it from the greater portion 
of Bavaria, and in case of war with France, it would be impossible 
for the latter power to protect it Its population at the present 
time, amounts to about four hundred thousand. The villages here 
are built less compactly than those of France. The houses are 
formed of wooden frames, the beams running in every direction. 
Between them the cavities are filled op with brick, or with small 
stones and mortar. Like many of those in Switzerland, they are 
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whitewuhed, and at a distance are pretty^ objects in this land of 
verdure. The floors are usually of wood, a luxury unknown in a 
French villagd*, and rery agreeable to me, after treading the 
brick and stone pavements of the houses of France and Italy, for 
nearly two years, llie similarity of these villages, and the unifor- 
mity of the landscape give a monotony to the ride: for even a field 
of wheat waving in the wind, however beautiful it may be to a 
poet's eye, becomes tiresome when extending around you like the 
ocean. There was little in the view to awaken thought, or rivet 
our attention, until we arrived at Speyers. This city, with Worms 
through which we passed the next day, excited no little interest 
when I recollected, that in the former, the Protestants assembled 
in the year 1529, and presented that memorable protest, from 
which they derived their name. 

Mayence, one of the principal cities of Hesse Darmstadt, derives 
not a little of its importance from its proximity to the Mayne, which 
unites with the Rhine here. It was formerly much distinguished 
for its commerce, and during the reign of Napoleon was very 
flourishing. Since the peace of Paris it has lost much of its 
commercial importance, in consequence of the great restrictions 
placed upon the navigation of the Rhine by Prussia. The course 
pursued by the diflerent monarchs whose territories border this 
stream, seems almost incottiprehensible to one living in a country 
where few commercial restrictions exist This is without any, ex- 
ception the noblest river of Europe, not excepting the Danube, if 
you refer to its soil, and to the intelligence and enterprise of its 
inhabitants. On no other stream is the population equally dense, 
and on the borders of no other does the eye behold a greater fer- 
tility. Within fifty miles of its current, more than seven millions 
of inhabitants are residing, who in wealth and enterprise are not 
surpassed by any others on the continent. With such a popula- 
tion enjoying a free commerce, it would soon be covered with 
steamboats, and the masts of its shipping would remind one of the 
Black Forest near which it meanders. Were the river and the 
country adjoining it united in one kingdom, and still more, were it 
a part of France, it would in a few years rival every other stream 
on the earth, in the number of its vessels, and in its commercial 
activity. If the monarchs, through whose territory it flows, would 
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4dopt a liberal policy and remove all those obstacles irhich now 
exist to a free narigration, most of the enterprize which marks the 
English character would here be seen; ^f\d the complaint of 
poverty, which is now so universally heard on its borders would 
be unknown. 

At the con^rress of Vienna the allied Sovereigns declared, that 
the navigation of those rivers which traverse one or more of the 
states of this country, should be entirely free to their mouths, to 
all who should conform to the regulations made ; and that these 
should be uniform to all, and as favourable as possible to the com** 
merce of all nations. You will recollect that the proceedings of 
this congress, commence with. In the name of the very holy and 
indivisible Trinity, We will now see how far they have complied 
with their declaration. I have been informed by a gentleman of 
Mayence, that every stuck* of wine going from this city to Hol- 
land, pays eighty guldens in passing through the Prussian Rhine 
provinces. In entering the waters of the Rhine within the terri- 
tory of the King of the Netherlands, in order to pass into the 
Atlantic ; another charge is made, I believe, little if any inferior to 
that of Prussia. The wine and other productions of Switzerland 
and of Baden, have not only to encounter these exactions, but 
those also which the goverments of Hesse Darmstadt and of Nassau 
choose to impose. The vine is the principal article of cultiva- 
tion on this part of the Rhine. From the reputation which these 
wines enjoy, were the commercial restrictions which now exist 
removed, this region would in a few years become one of the wealthi- 
est parts of the world. Much of the wine made on this river is ordt- 
nary wine ; and consequently the more valuable kinds only can be 
exported. The Hochheimer, the Johannisberg, and a few others, 
will always command such a price, that even this tax will not 
lessen the amount of foreign consumption. The lands which pro- 
duce these valuable wines, are almost exclusively in the possession 
of the wealthy ; while the peasantry and citizens, who own those 
of an inferior quality can find no market for their produce, or are 

* A itnck contains rather more than 200 gallons. A gulden is about two ^ 
•ad a half francs. In the aatninn of 1826, the ordinary vine cost less than the 
oaaks which contained it 
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eompelled to diflpote of it at sp low a rate as not to compensate 
them for their labour. A stuck of this wine will not sell here for half 
the price which the Pqissian government demands of the merchant 
for its passage through the Rhine provinces. As the inhabitant* 
of this part of Prussia are exempted from this tax, they can supply 
Holland with all the ordinary wine necessary for her consumption. 

Mayence contains twenty-five thousand inhabitants* exclusive of 
its garrison, which amounts to six thousand men. It is one of the 
strongest fortresses on the Rhine, and in the wars of the French 
revolution was a frequent scene of conflict. The French obtained 
possession of it, for the last time, in 1797, and retained it until 
1814, when it fell into the hands of its original owners. The 
Congress of Vienna gave it to Hesse Darmstadt, but at the same 
time made it one of the fortresses of the Confederation. In con- 
sequence of this arrangementt it is now garrison|d by Austria 
and Prussia, the prominent powers of this union, who have placed a 
corps of six thousand men within this fortress, for fear that it may 
fcU again into the hands of their old enemy. Their hostility to 
France, together with the fear that the grand Duke might not be 
able to defend it, induced them to unite in securing it against any 
attack. Its great importance prevented Uiem from consenting that 
either party should occupy it alone ; they concluded, therefore, to 
divide the apple between them. This, I believe, is the only in* 
stance in Europe where a city belonging to a third party is garri* 
soned by the troops of two other powers. Notwidistanding they 
fought together in the emancipation of Germany, there is very littb 
cordiality of feeling at the present time. Scarcely a month passes* 
without a contest between the troops of these nations, which not 
vnfrequently terminates in blood. 

The Rhine, which is here rather more than two thousand feet io 
breadth, is the favourite stream of the Germans. It has become 
endeared to them from its historical recollections, which are more 
interesting than those of any other river, except the Tiber, as well 
as from the fertility of its soil, and the delightful wines which if 
annually yields. Their poets adorn their pages vrith imagery derived 
from its borden, and in not a small number of the songs, of the stu^ 
dents, whether patriotic or Bacchanalian, " Father Rhine^' appeara la 
some one of his costumes, as one of the great objects of their terrea* 
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trial adoTation. Its varied scenery, from the Tjrrol to Cologne, 
attracts thousands of Grermans yeariy to its borders, which they 
traverse with a pleasure rarely enjoyed on any other stream ; while 
among many of the students, a pilgrimage to the Rhine is ahnost 
as indispensable, as is that to Mecca to the sincere believer in the 
Koran. It is here a noble stream, tnd the only one I have seen in 
Europe which reminded me of the rivers in the United States. A 
bridge of boats is thrown scross it, on which you pass with as much 
comfort as over those of stone, which arch the Seine. This spe- 
cies of bridge, which I have never seen, when travelling in my own 
country, is so simple, so cheap, and at the same time so convenient, 
that it is surprising that we have never introduced it It is com- 
posed of fifty-six boats, well ballasted, that they may not yield too 
easily to the current, and which are anchored in a straight line, , 
with chain cables* The force of the stream carriM them down, 
imtil they have let out all their length of cable. They are then 
parallel to each other, their bows being turned to the current 
Iiarge beams extend horn boat to boat, and across them at right 
angles planks are placed. A bridge is thus formed in a few days* 
As winter approaches, it is taken to pieces to avoid the floating 
ice, and on the approaching spring it resumes its {dace again. 

This city has lost most of its importance to the eye of the mere 
merchant, in consequence of the diminution of its commerce. It 
will, however, always hold a prominent place in history, not merely 
for the besieging armies it has repelledf but for being associated 
with one of the most important events in the history of man, the 
invention of printing. I looked in vain for a monument worthy of 
its celebrated inhabitant 

Mayence, like most of the cities on the Rhine, presents Aumbai 
of objects of curiosity. The towns of Europe have so often changed 
masters, from the time of the Roman to the Gallic CMar ; so many 
monuments of their subjugation and of their prosperi^ still remain ; 
they have risen so often from poverty to grandeur, or sunk into 
insignificance; that th^ present numerous vestiges of their 
former prosperity, md excite a powerftd interest in the mind of a 
stranger. In passing through the United States we rarely look at 
our cities as they are, but sketch pictures of them as they will 
appear one or two ages after we have left the stage. In Bmrope, 
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however, the fhtiire never comes into view. Every aneient edifiee* 
every feudal or Roman monument, even the conversation of those 
with whom you associate, transport your mind to an age which has 
long since passed away. You cannot look around you without 
seeing the ravages of time, without feeling that every thing bears 
the stamp of ages. A Neapolitan peasant will talk to you about 
the villa of Cicero or of Lucullus, or offer to conduct you to the 
grotto of the 8ybil, while his son offers you coins, which he will 
attempt to prove to be a true Trajan, an Augustus, or Nero, from 
the expression, the beard, or the costume. 

Having -crossed the Alps, you have not left the Romans behind 
you. Wherever you travel on the Rhine, you find some vestige of 
them, and your Cicerone of Mayence will talk very learnedly about 
the antique, will shew you where the camp of Martins Agrippa was 
situated, poiiit to the fortifications constructed by Drusus« and tell 
how one of the legions which conquered Jerusalem was garrisoned 
in his native city. These remains of Roman art excite no little 
interest, as connected with the history of this region, but are very 
inferior to those which I have described in my previous letters. 
There is here a miserable gallery of pictures, and a noble library 
of ninety thousand volumes, containing some of the earliest speci- 
mens of typography. 

At Strasburg I bade adieu to Gothic Architecture. The cathe- 
drals which I have since seen are entirely Baxon, or Sax<Hi and 
Gothic united. This order, which is principally confined to Ger- 
many, is much less beautiful than th^ Grecian, and greatly inferior 
in magnificence to the Gothic It has very little grace or beauty 
of proportion, nothing to relieve the eye from that heaviness with 
which tnese edifices seem to press the earth. But though destitute of 
the S3rmmetry and magnificence of southern and northern architec- 
ture, they are still very interesting in an historical point of view, and 
like the old feudal castles, transport you to a distant age, and 
people it with inhabitants. There is a r&ry fine specimen of this 
order in the cathedral of this city. It is composed of deep red sand 
stone, which retains its colour after the lapse of six centuries. The 
walls of the interior are ahnost literally covered with the monuments 
of its great men, many of which contain the ashes of its Electors. 
They are too bvrdened with ornament to afford much pleasure to 
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any-one who has seen the beautiful tombs of the Popes in Saint 
PeterS) and excite interest only as they awaken historical recollec- 
tions, or as they present a connected view of the progress of sculp- 
ture during several centuries. 

I am now in the midst of the crowd of travellers just returning 
from Italy. Like the birds of our western forest, they are all going 
one way, to the north; but in a few months their faces will be 
turned towards the Alps ; and diligences, vetturas, and post hovsest 
in great numbers, will be put in requisition, to transport the throngs 
of English, Germans, Russians, and others, to a warmer climate. 
When you once get into this current of emigration, it is about as 
difficult to find comfortable accommodations, as it is for a rear bat- 
tallion of one of our armies of pigeons to procure a good supper in 
the New-England states. It is much less disagreeable here than 
in Italy, where there is sometimes but one road, over which these 
caravans of travellers pass. There are so many outlets from Italy 
between Trieste and Nice, that on the return of these armies to the 
north of Europe, they divide and spread from the bay of Biscay to 
the Vistula. Among the legions of princes, diikes, soldiers, students, 
dandies, tailors, half pay officers, mothers, spinsters, and maidens, 
which issue through the passes of the Alps, and spread like a fan 
over the north of Europe, John Bull is every where to be seen. 
Enter a gallery, or a cafiy or palace, or ascend a mountain, there 
is John. Ramble along some stream, or on a public promenade, 
you will certainly see him again. Walk to a neighbouring hill to 
indulge your feelings, while examining a feudal castle, and before 
you have reached it, you will see half a dozen of John's daughters, 
with their port folios on their knees, sketching a distant view of 
Ae edifice. Enter it, and some two or three more, with their 
tall brothers, and bowing cousins, will remind you that Monsieur 
Tonson has come again. Embark on board a cocht d^eau, or steam- 
boat, on any thing but a raft, you will certainly hear John swear- 
ing because the boat does not get under weigh. At the table d* 
hdte you will often hear more English spoken than the language of 
the country through which you are travelling ; and rarely will you 
enter a diligence, or a hotel, without learning from the words kum^ 
bug and nonsense^ that John has arrived before you. 
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Before reaching the Rhine, I had anticipated the jdeasnre of seeiiig 
a steam-boat floating on its bosom, but I found with snrprise that 
not one has been introduced here, although there are passengers 
enough for several passing up and down this stream, during the 
summer. A19 a substitute, they hare a boat, called a coche d^eau^ one 
of which starts every day for Coblenti. On board of one of these 
I embarked with about forty passengers. This water coadi is fifty 
feet in length, by nine in breadth, with two cabins of fifteen feet 
each. As it is too small to admit of a refectory, you are under the 
necessity of stopping to procure your meals at the villages on 
shore. It is drawn a part of the way by two and ihree horses, 
which on a Inrisk trot carry you down with the aid of the current, at 
the rate of five and six miles an hour* These boats, which bear some 
i^semblance in their form to those on the Erie canal, are small 
and inconvenient, and have nothing to recommend them but their 
cheapness. The journey to Cologne, about one hundred miles is 
made in two days, the passengers stopping to sleep at Coblents. 
Were it not for the beauty of the scenery of this part of the Rhine, 
nothing could reconcile one to the ennui of a coche d'eau; but 
disagreeable as this is, you forget it as soon as you enter this 
feudal region. The river for a few miles after leaving Mayence 
presented very little to relieve the eye, or to reconcile us to our 
slow motion, retarded as we were by a strong head wind. Though 
our boatmen were tugging at the oar, we did not advance for some 
time, more than two and a half miles per hour. After several hours 
we came opposite the Rheingau, a tract of land of a bout fifteen 
miles in length by five or six in breadth, lying on the right bank of 
the river. This region produces the finest wine, and the land 
bears a heigher price than any other on this stream, some of it 
selling for ten thousand ftancs per acre. Within this small tract 
between forty and fifty kinds of wine are made. Near Geisenheim, 
is Johannesberg, a hiU more celebrated than any other in Crermany 
among the students and the epicures of this country. It ftnmishes 
a favourite image to their poetSi conveying the idea of the ne piu9 
nUra of enjoyment in relation to one of the senses. This hill be- 
longed for several years to Marshal Kellerman, who received it as 
present from Napoleon. At the termination of the war of one 
thousand eight hundred and fifteen, it fell into the possession of the 
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Emperor Frands, who gave it to Prince Mettemidh, as a reward 
for hia diplomatic sendees. It still belongs to the Prince, who visits 
his seat every year. This wine sells on the spot for ten francs, 
almost two dollars per bottle, though not a small part of it is dis- ^ 
posed of in presents to this or that niler, who has embraced the 
views of this director of the Holy Alliance. The land of this region 
is valued, not for it8 fertility but for the pereuliar species of grape 
which it produces, and for its greater or less exposure to the sun. 
Parts of the same hill will sell for fifteen or eighteen hundred dollars 
the acre while the remainder will bring but one or two hundred, the 
wine which its yields being so much inferior. The soil changes 
so suddeidy that often in the distance of fifty feet, the land increases 
in value more than tenfold. 

At Bingen, twenty-five miles from Mayence,> we stopped to dine. 
Just below this village, the feudal scenery of this river commences. 
The Rhine here contracts to one-third of its usual width, and the low 
banks rise to mountains, their sides being sometimes covered with 
vineyards, almost to the summit. The current here is much more 
rapid, and the views which open upon you, as you wind between 
these eminences, present a rich compensation for the previous 
monotony. On entering this passage, directly before you, in the 
middle of the stream is a small island, on which is still standing the 
ruins of an old tower. Tradition declares it to have been built by 
the Archbishop Hatto of Mayence, from the following circumstance. 
During a famine his palace was surrounded by the poor and indig^t 
who were begging bread. Although his gamers were filled, he drove 
them away, refusing to do any thing to alleviate their sufferings. 
Iliey rebelled inconsequence, when the Archbishopsenthissatollites 
against them, and the prisoners they made were by his order placed 
in one of his granaries and burned to death. While the spectators 
were deeply affected, Hatto beheld the conflagration with pleasure, 
exclaiming, hear how these rats whistle. Heietven speedily pun- 
ished him, by sending armies of rats to his palace, which became 
so nmnerous that he was compelled to fly to Bingen. These animals 
Booil got on the scent of the Archbishop and pursued him to that 
town, where he was for a long time beseiged. Eventually to rid 
himself of his enemies, he caused a tower to be constructed on the 
Island, to which he made his escape. Tbey unwiOing to k>se die 
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prelate, swam over to it, and storming his citadel devoured him 
alive. This story is supposed to have been invented by the monks, 
who disliked the severity of the Archbishop's discipline, and 
like most of those in this legendary country, was the result of a fertile 
imagination, amusing itself with the credulity of the age. 
. The Rhine from Mayence to Bonn, will average from one-third 
to one half of a mile in breadth. Its current is from two and a half 
to three miles per hour, though for some miles south of Hatto's 
tower, where it is not over eight hundred feet broad, it is much 
more rapid. The hills or mountains which bound it between €k>- 
blentz and Bingen, are from six to eight hundred feet in height. 
They are usually terraced, sometimes half way to the summit, and 
covered with vineyards. They form fine swells, separated from 
each other by ravines, and are generally destitute of foliage, not one 
of them being crowned with a forest, and but few with shrubbery. 
They rarely if ever present that bold precipice and lofty crag, so 
necessary to genuine Alpine scenery, Their bases are spotted 
with villages, some of which are large and all of them of a brilliant 
white. The great charm however of this soil, is the feudal scenery 
on the banks of the Rhine. Between Bingen and Bonn, there are 
more than fifty of these monuments of an heroic age. They stand 
on the sides and on the projecting points of these hills, and are of 
every variety of form and in every state of preservation. At one 
time, nothing but a solitary tower lifts its walls high above its base ; 
the next will have lost a few of its battlements, while all besides still 
stand, as if striving against its ultimate desolation. On the opposite 
side of the river, a third rises with its towers and battlements in 
the air, while its noble gates thrown open, apparently invite you 
to enter within its walls, and accept of the hospitality of its chief. 
You almost believe that you can see the sentinel pacing its ramparts 
' and here the roar of festive mirth or the shout of triumph issuing 
from its gates, as the victorious warrior receives his crown from 
the hand of beauty. 

I never realized, until afler my arrival here, the superior enjoy- 
ment of an American to that of an European, when visiting these 
monuments of a distant age. The latter is familiar with castled 
scenery from his infancy, their images having been impressed upon 
his eye, long before he knew by whom they were erected. He 
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Imt views them as walls of stone, but why they were elevated thus 
lie knows and cares not. He never walks or rides, without seeing 
them crowning the neighbouring hills; and from long familiarity, he 
in time regards them with as much indifference, as the rocks that 
lie beneath them. Even when more advanced in age, and after he 
has become acquainted with the history of the Barons who attacked 
and defended them with so much valour, he finds it difficult to 
behold them with any romantic feeling. Although his mind may 
be excited when he reads of their prowess, it is still difficult for 
him to indentify his feelings with objects, which have been familiar 
to him from his earliest recollections. The emotions of an American* 
however, are of a more vivid kind ; in the brightest days of his 
boyhood, he became familiar with the stories of gallant knights, 
drawing their swords in defence of helpless beauty ; he then dwelt 
with delight and admiration on the valour of the conqueror, and 
drew, with the colours of imagination, towers and battlements, until 
every idea associated with these scenes became dear to his mind. 
With recollections abounding in legend and chivalry, he visits 
Europe, and beholds those objects which he had so long desired to 
see, and around which his imagination had so long delighted to rove. 
He views them 9ot as ruins of what they have been, but he is 
transported back to the period when they were in their glory. His 
imagination soon restores the towers and walls which time had 
levelled, peoples the castle with its chieftain and his band, and 
stores its saloons with helmets, swords, and bucklers, the trophies 
of their valour. Such were my own feelings nearly two years 
since, when first viewing one of these ruins, and notwithstanding I 
have seen more than two hundred since my arrival, I can not now 
look at them without feeling a new impulse given to my blood, 
when stopping to gaze upon their crumbling walls, or standing on 
their lofty towers. 

The castles which border the Rhine, are in every state of decay, 
and of every variety of form. Often three or four of them are 
visible at the same time, and as you wind round the projecting 
promontory, new ones will come into view, appearing like the 
spirits of a stormy age revisiting the earth, as if to re-assert their 
ancient dominion. A few miles before reaching Coblentz, the sun 
threw the shadows of the western hills across the stream, and 

4 
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continaed for a long time to pour a rich flood of golden light upon 
these feudal ruins. Had they been adorned with ivy« they would 
have exhibited the perfection of castled scenery. 

No part of the Rhine, unless the view near Bopport, is superior 
to that presented at Goblentb This city, which contains 10,000 inha- 
bitants, has little besides its scenery to recommend it as a residence ; 
but this is so beautiful, that one might dream away a fortnight, 
with almost as much pleasure, as on the shores of Leman or Como. 
Opposite the city the celebrated fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, the 
broad stone cf honour^ has risen from its ruins. During the Revo- 
lution it was often besieged, and eventually taken by the French in 
1799; after the peace of Luneville it was blown up, and remained 
demolished for a long period. "Within a few years the Prussian 
government has rebuilt it, and it is now considered by military- 
men as almost a second Gibraltar. This and the neighbouring 
fortifications, on the opposite side of die stream, so completely 
command the town and the river, that it cannot be taken. On the 
right bank of the Rhine near the city, is the tomb of the brave 
young Marceau, who fell in the battle near Altenkirdien. The 
monument, a truncated pyramid resting on a pedestal, is about 
twenty-five feet in height, and was erected in honour of this 
gallant officer by the army which he commanded.* 

The Rhine widens as you approach Bonn, the scenery being 
Aore variegated, and the hills retiring from its banks. The views 
near this city are extremely beautiful, several of the distant 
summits being crowned with ruins. This whole country is the 
region of legend, and around most, if not all of the castles, a 
romance is floating, as interesting and poetical as the neighbouring 
scenery. The castle of Rolandsek, of which only one arch is now 
remaining, was the scene of a favourite legend with German lovers, 
and has been rendered stUl more poetical, by the beautiful ballad 
of Shiller, beginning 



* The following if one of the four inacriptionB on his monument: ^^Ici 
repoee M&rceau, n« a Chartrefl Departement d'Eure et Loire, Soldat a XVI 
anB, Ckneral a XXn ans. B moorut en combattant pour sa patrie le dernier 
jour de Tan IV. de la Rep. Franc. Qui que t« soit, ami o« ennemi de ce jetme 
iMrofli, zespecte ses caadres. 
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Rittartrene 8chwoBterlieb« 
Widnwt euch dies Hen. 

Bonn is now the seat of a University which in a few years has 
risen to great distinction. As the population of the Rhine provinces 
are more than half Catholic, the King of Prussia has established a 
fifth faculty, or has rather doubled one of them, viz. the Theolo- 
gical, of which there are two, a Protestant and a Catholic. There 
are now from eight to nine hundred students, and from fifly to 
sixty instructors. It has already more students than Heidelberg, 
or than any other University near the Rhine. Neihbuhr, the 
historian, and the son of the celebrated traveller, and Augustus 
Wilhelm SchlegeU have done more to attract students here than 
any of their brethren. The former, in the views which he has 
presented of ancient Roman history, however peculiar he may be 
in some of the opinions which he has formed, has persuaded not a 
small number of his cottntr3mien to embrace them ; and however 
theoretical his opponents may regard him, he will be admitted, 
even by them, to be a man of great research. His friends are not 
a little gratified to repeat to strangers, that it was Niehbuhr who 
first made the Italians acquainted with the existence of the Jnsti' 
tutians of Gaius^ and that, had it not been for his researches in the 
library of Verona, not even the librarians of that city would have 
ever discovered that such a manuscript had been lying for ages on 
their shelves. 

This University is more indebted to Schlegel, than to any other 
man, for its rapid growth and increasing reputation. Schlegel is 
more extensively known in criticism than any other German ; and 
by his writings, by his lectures delivered in Jena, in Vienna, and 
in other cities, has excited an interest in the literature of modem 
Europe, previously unknown in this country. His translations of 
several of the poets of the south and north, have raised him to the 
rank of the first translator of Germany. His long residence in many 
of the capitals of Europe, has enabled him to study minutely the 
character of the people whose literature he was perusing, and in his 
versions of the great poets of the south* as well as of Shakspeare, 
you find most of the spirit of the original, in a language perhaps 
more poetical than any other now spoken. Within a few years he 
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has been devoting much of his time to Oriental literature^ and in 
several of the languages of the East, he has acquired a distinguished 
reputation as a scholar. He is now about fifly*eight years of age. 

Cologne, with its lofty towers and spires, appears soon after 
leaving Bonn, and as you are borne towards it by the current it 
expands almost to a metropolis. It is surrounded by a high wall, 
strong enough to make smugglers despair of success, but very ill 
adapted to resist a besieging army. It extends up and down the 
Rhine about two miles, and about as far in the opposite direction • 
the streets are very narrow and dirty, and the private edifices 
are inferior to those of most of the large towns of Europe. After 
Rotterdam, it is the largest city on the Rhine, containing, in ISSS, 
66,420 inhabitants. Its commerce is small, owing to the restrictions 
I have already alluded to. Napoleon caused a large basin to be 
constructed here, to receiye the vessels of Cologne, during the 
winter, that at tbe breaking up of the ice they might remain 
secure. I counted more than fifty of them lying here, and rapidly 
going to decay. About three thousand Prussian troops now garrison 
this city, which will increase the population to about sixty thousand. 

During the middle ages, the Catholic religion reigned here with a 
power as absolute, as in Spain or Italy ; and, at the present time, its 
influence is greater than in any other city north of the Mayne. The 
number of priests, monks, and nuns, before the French invasion, 
was twenty-five hundred ; and although their conquerors dispelled 
much of the superstition of the countries they subdued', enough of 
it still remains even here, to excite the surprise of one acquainted 
with the investigating spirit of northern Germany. The churches are 
filled with relics of saints and martyrs, and skulls and bones enough 
appear, to remind one of Napoleon's guard of Mosqua or Waterloo. 
In the church of Saipt Ursula are the skeletons, more or less 
perfectly preserved, of eleven thousand virgins, who refusing to 
renounce their belief in Christianity, suffered martyrdom. When 
I asked my guide if he believed it, he poirTted to the bones as a 
conclusive proof of its truth. Leaving this catacomb, we went to 
the Jesuits church, in the tribune of which more skulls are grinning 
at you. Here are the crania of eighty saints, each of which is 
adorned with a crown of gold, while the lower part is enveloped in 
red satin, with a goUen border. In the same edifice are the thigh 
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bones of twenty*four sainte, the ends of which are covered witli 
red satin, worked with gold. 

Several of the churches here contain statues, arrayed in such 
costumes, as to excite laughter to a degree which is almost 
irresistible. In the church last mentioned, is a statue of the Virgin, 
clothed in a gown, which is tissued with silver. 8he holds a 
sceptre in her right hand, and wears a gilt crown on her head. 
IVith her left arm she supports the infant Saviour, who is dressed 
in a similar manner, with red morocco shoes. In another church 
which I visited, is a statue of Michael destroying Satan. The 
Archangel has a cloak bordered with gold, which falls back over 
his shoulders. It is fastened under his neck with a cross, or 
something like it, whicfaAnight almost pass for the cross of Malta, 
or for that of the Legion of Honour. Under this he wears a jacket, 
which is so tight, that were you to see hfm out of the church, you 
would believe him to be a copy of one of the Tuileries or 
Boulevard dandies. The Devil is on his back under the conqueror, 
who is raising his sword to punish hiin for his rebellion; he 
has horns and feet, a la mode d^EnfeVi for they are certainly 
unlike any thing on earth. His ears are large, and in shape 
similar to those of a satyr, while his legs are a perfect copy 
of the thigh bones of the saints in the Jesuit's church. He 
seems to be shuddering .with fear, as the Archangel is about 
rewarding him for his iniquity, and in the agony of anticipated 
suffering, he twists his long tail about his legs widi the flex- 
ibility of the anaconda. His face, a union of satyr, dragon, 
and monkey, is thrown into an expression unlike any thing on 
earth, in the sea, or in heaven. The pictures which Raphael 
and Guido have given of this controversy, and, above all, that 
drawn by Milton, impress the mind with admiration for the 
conqueror, while the group* just described, excites only the 

* In Modena, in the vault of the tribune of the cathedral, there is a picture 
of heaven, painted several years since by Vincenzi, which is perhaps equally 
ludicrous. The Trinity is represented by an illuminated triangle, surrounded 
by a wreath of angels. The other angels are arrayed below their wings in 
blue, red, and green robes. Some of them are flying through the fields of 
ether, while others are sitting upon the clouds, uniting in a musical concert. 
7hey are playing on the violin, the harp, and the guitar, and blowing horns. 



emotion ef ridicule. I hare seen nothing in Italy more laugh- 
able than this: nothing which more completely divested an 
Archangel of all that is bright and glorious in his appearance. 
Still such pictures produce not a little effect on the vidgar ; it is 
the horns of the Devil which they dread, and to escape them, they 
will cheerfully count their beads, and give their groschen to the 
priests, to receive absolution. 

The cathedral of this city, which was conunenced in 1248, has 
never been finished. The design included two towers, each rising 
to the height of five hundred feet One of tiiem has been raised 
to an elevation of two hundred feet, while only the foundation of 
the other has been laid. It was begun with a ma^pificence 
surpassing any other Gothic edifice on the ^ntinent, and had it been 
completed, it would have been the Saint Peter's of Gothic archi- 
tecture. Although more than two hundred and fifty years elapsed ' 
from its foundation to the time when they suspended their labours, 
it is not more than one-third finished. The light which then broke 
upon the world, united with the immense expense of this edifice, 
prevented its completion. When looking at its gigantic plan, one 
cannot avoid lamenting that it was not commenced a few centuries 
earlier, however much he may rejoice, that at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, a light illumined the north of Europe, 
infinitely more glorious than that which is so beautifully coloured 
by the painted windows of this magnificent edifice. 

fn the chnrch of Saint Peter, in this city, the celebrated Rubens 
was baptised, and the house in which he was bom is but a short 
distance from it. Some years aAer leaving his native city, he 
painted the crucifixion of the Apostle, to whose praise this edifice 
was erected. His head is downward, and with a part of his body, 
is supported by one of the executioners, while die other three ajre 
iastening him to the cross. His body is made to bend, which 

Others ars linginf from mamc books, in form and tise correeponding with 
those used by oar own coontry choristers. Two yonn^ cherubs hold each of 
these books, being ready to turn over the leafs as they advance in their strains. 
In looking at this picture, you almost believe that yon are listening to Mear, 
Lenox, or Old Hundred. In one of the small cathedrals of the Tyrol, I saw 
the Virgin dressed in a hoop petticoat, which projected so far, as to endanger 
her gown not a little when the candles were lighted. 
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attitude is executed with such a power, ihat yon afanost beliere it 
to be a reality. His feet and one of his hands hare already been 
iastenedy while the other is about receiving the last spike. The 
distortion of his feet, the grasp of the left hand, and the muscular 
action of his arm, present the most living picture of agony ; one 
that strikes you with horror. In his fiice is an expression of that 
firmness and fixedness of soul, so characteristic of this courageous 
Apostle. He seems^ to be striving to overcome his physical suf- 
fering with a resolution that can conquer anguish* This conflict 
between intense pain and holy devotion to die cause of his master* 
is painted with a power which is indescribable. You shudder on 
beholding his torments, and are struck with admiration at his 
steadfastness. While thus struggling with death in its most horrid 
form, his face is Mghted up with joy, as if the glory of that world, 
to gain an inheritance into which he had been so long striving, 
was bursting upon his view. This expression is beautifuBy con* 
trasted with the rage and thirst for Mood which fills the faces of 
tiie executioners'; the muscular resistance which his sufiering 
produces, requires the most powerful exertions on their part to 
fasten him to the cross, so that every muscle is brought into action. 
The colouring of this remarkaUe picture is surpassed by nonCf 
except those of Titian and Corregio. Though already familiar 
with most of Ruben's paintings in Italy, and his celebrated pictures 
in the Louvre, never, until my arrival here, could I share in the 
enthusiasm which I had so often seen in artbts, when examining 
the efforts of his genius. In design and execution, this picture- is 
not surpassed by any similar works but those of Raphael, and by 
Titian's Assumption of the Virgin. The Elevation of the Cross, 
and the Descent from the C^oss, in the cathedral of Antwei^ do 
not present as striking an exhibition of the power of Rubens* 
pencilt as the Crucifixion of Saint Peter. 
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Ca80el, Jvne» 1825« 

Mt desire of seeing Frankfort, and the beauty of the Rhine, 
induced me to return to Mayence. Between Cologne and that city 
there is but one bridge of boats, at Coblentz. There are, however, 
several moving bridges, resembling our steam ferry-boats in their 
construction, but much superior to them in one respect, that they 
are always in operation, and with no expense to the proprietor but 
the wages of the boatmen. A boat is anchored about half a mile 
above the ferry, in the centre of the stream ; to this another is 
attached by a chain of twenty or thirty feet in length, and to this 
a third is united, and so on, until the last chain reaches the ferry- 
boat. The length of the chain connecting these is continually in- 
creasing. The first is anchored very firm ; the others are floating. 
The force of the current acting on them and on the large one, is 
sufficient to carry it from one side to the other. Thus, without 
fuel or horses, they move from one bank to the other, with almost 
the same velocity as our team boats, and without any eflbrt but 
moving the helm. 

In less than three days, with three horses towing the cache d^eaUf 
we ascended the Rhine to Mayence. In descending it, we had 
horses no further than Bingen, the current from thence to Bonn be- 
ing sufficiently rapid to dispense with the use of them. At a small 
village, a short distance below Bingen, we stopped to dine. At 
another table, in the long dining room, I observed two Austrian cor- 
porab, belonging to the garrison of Mayence, drinking their wine 
with some of the Rhine n3rmphs, who eyed the soldiers with no 
ordinary interest As they gave their successive toasts, they all 
rose, and, after the German custom, brought their glasses together 
over the centre of the table, each one ringing his glass against that 
of every other of the party, and repeating the toast while standing. 
As the captain announced the hour of departure, the females came 
down to the boat to accompany the soldiers. One of the latter. 
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vrho had been particularly attentire to a young girl of about eigh- 
teen, allowed the party to precede him, while he lingered behind 
with his fair companion. She was a bright, blooming lass, as plump 
as a partridge, and a fair candidate for the crown, when the peasant 
girls of her native Tillage should choose their May-day queen. 
Her life and animation had been somewhat clouded, even while 
drinking their Hochheimer, by the approaching departure of her 
lover. With a pensive look and lingering step, she accompanied 
him to the coche d^eau^ and as the word *' all on board" was shouted 
by the captain, he threw his arms around her, and taking a long, 
long kiss, mounted the deck. The lasses on shore waved their 
hands, and repeated and re-repeated their lehen sie woKL^ which was 
returned by the Austrians with a louder and louder voice, as we 
stemmed the current The lover remained on deck, and, with his 
eye fized on the receding village, stretched his neck to catch one 
more glimpse of his fair one. She soon appeared rynning on the 
shore, and waving her handkerchief, which he returned with more 
enthusiasm than one would have supposed possible for an Austrian 
to manifest. The postilion, as if envying him his fortune, put his 
horses on as brisk a trot as the current of the stream would allow. 
The girl also soon quickened her pace, resolving to catch another 
and another view of her admirer ; and whenever the shrubbery 
which edged the river obscured the boat, she mounted the first hil- 
lock where she stood greeting him with her waving handkerchief 
After running in this manner until she was nearly exhausted, she 
ascended a small eminence, and fixing her gaze on the soldier, 
whose tall person and white regimentals made him yexy conspicu- 
ous, even in the distance, she remained as fixed as a statue, until as it 
vanished around the promontory, she once more spread her hand- 
kerchief to the wind as her last Ich liehe dick. I was very much 
struck at this unreserved disclosure of her affection, and could not 
but feel, that if a little of the etiquette and reserve of females in 
the higher classes of society, were sacrificed to frankness, the num- 
ber of old bachelors in every country would be greatly diminished. 
Crossing the Rhine at Mayence, we soon entered the village of 
Hochheim, where the celebrated Hoch wine is made. Those who 
have once tasted this beverage, when mellowed by years, could not 
have looked upon the promising vintage which covered the fields 
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around me, without feeling somewhat of the enthusiasm for Father 
Rhine, which the Germans so universally manifest. The climate 
here is as cold as that of Pennsylvania, the Rhine being frozen over 
for some weeks every year. The vine would consequently grow 
in many parts of the United States, where the soil was adapted to 
it ; and were it once introduced, it would in a great measure super- 
sede the use of spirits. This wine is not much stronger than Bor- 
deaux; and although at first you prefer those so fashionable in our 
country, after a shprt time the flavour of Madeira is even inferior 
to it. 

An American or Englishman living on the continent, is not a little 
surprised to see even the lower class of society in countries abound- 
ing with wine, almost entirely free from our great national vice, 
intoxication. During a residence of nearly two years in France 
and Italy, I have not observed ten persons intoxicated, with the ex- 
ception of foreigners in the seaports. During this time I have 
witnessed some' thirty ffites, where there were from twenty to seve- 
ral hundred thousand persons assembled. At the late f^tes in 
Paris, soon after the coronation of Charles X, there were on twd 
of the festival days, as was reported, more than half a million of 
persons within the Champs Elysees, the gardens of the Tuileries, 
and on the quays. On one of these days, I mingled very much 
with the crowd, and to my surprise did not discover an individual 
intoxicated. At a single regimental review in the United States, 
you behold more persons thus degraded, than I have ever seen in Eu- 
rope. Whence comes this ir.ighty difference between us and those 
countries, where the lower classes of every city forms a canaille^ 
sunk ill other respects to a degree of degradation totally unknown 
in our towns 1 It certainly is not owing to the influence of religion ; 
nor to the want of means, for a drunkard will spend his last farthing 
for his intoxicating draught, without any reference to the future. 
It can be owing to but one cause, and that is the great abundance 
of their wines. An individual long accustomed to wine, acquires a 
disrelish for spirits. I here refer exclusively to the light wines, for 
those fashionable in our country, are so blended with brandy, as 
to, in some cases, increase rather than diminish the relish for spiri- 
tuous liquors. Most of the wines of the continent are not stronger 
than cider, and are much less disagreeable in their eflects than beer. 
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The English and northern Germans drink beer, ale, and porter, 
and drunkenness is very frequent among them. The higher classes 
in the former country, drink port and Madeira, and not a small num- 
ber of them, like many in the same station in life with us, fall victims 
to this scourge of humanity. The inhabitants of the southern 
countries of Europe, drink light wines, and intoxication is almost 
unknown. So rare is this, that one of the lower class of society in 
Paris or Florence would consider himself not a little disgraced, by 
such an exhibition of himself; and even one of the Neapolitan Laz- 
zaroni would think it no honour to exhaust a couple of bottles of 
port or Madeira. Whence comes this ? Among the higher classes, 
it results from the fact, that at their dinner parties the gentlemen 
always retire with the ladies, being too gallant to prefer the society 
of their bottles to that of their fair acquaintance. Drinking carou- 
sals have accordingly never been introduced into these countries. 
The lower classes, who can only procure the common wine of the 
neighbourhood, £nd their thirst quenched long before any unusual 
excitement is felt. After one has drank a quantum suff, every sub- 
sequent draught gives pain rather than pleasure. To become in- 
toxicated therefore is a penance, rather than a source of gratifica- 
tion. The fever produced by spirituous liquors, creates an ever- 
increasing thirst, instead of allaying it ; and the more one drinks, 
the more he is disposed to do it. The custom of smoking, which is 
so universal in Germany, and so common in our country, contributes 
not a little to the frequency of intoxication. The fever produced 
by half a dozen cigars, or pipes of tobacco, is as great, and the 
thirst much greater, than by a draught of brandy. Smoking in 
France and Italy is almost unknown. Could our hills be exten. 
sively covered with vineyards, how many thousands, may it not 
almost be said millions, of hearts would eventually cease to mourn 
over a father, brother, wife, or relative, rapidly reeling towards 
the grave ! How many families now growing up in ignorance and 
vice would be rescued from ruin ! 

An extensive introduction of the vine is not merely desirable in 
a moral point of view; I know of no source of revenue to our na- 
tion, excepting cotton, which will compare with it. In the year 
1812, during the continental war, while the French coast was con. 
tinually blockaded, the exports of wine from France (vid. Haasal) 
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equaUed ^693,138 guldens, or abont fourteen miUions of dollars. 
They have since that period very much increased. The quantity 
consumed in the coimtry by the inhabitants, and that manufactured 
into brandy, were nearly twice as mtch as that exported. We are 
already beginning to feel the effects of Brazilian and Egyptian ri- 
Talry in our cotton, and whenever the South American republics 
shall be established on a firm basis, we'shall find them still more 
powerful competitors. Were the sunny sides of our hills like 
■those o^ France, covered with vineyards, we should instead of 
sending many mil&ons of dollars to Europe, the Mediterranean, 
«nd the isles of Africa, for foreign wines, receive in a short period 
.a large amount from our exportations. 

Beyond Hochheim there is but little to interest the traveller. 
The Majme is visible on the right, gently winding through rich fields 
of grain and vineyards. At the distance of twelve or fourteen miles 
from Mayence, the towers and spires of Frankfort rise at a dis- 
tance, telling you by their number and altitude, that you are 
approaching one of the large cities of Germany. 

Frankfort is a city of great beauty, with many wide streets, 
ofien bounded by palaces. It is of moderate extent, but some of 
the streets contain houses worthy of being the residence of princes. 
Most of its palaces are white or nearly so, giving a light airiness 
<sf appearance, contrasting powerful^ with the edifices of most 
of the towns of Europe, which time has covered with the rust 
of ages. It is only during the fairs that Frankfort exhibits the hum 
Mid bustle of commerce ; still at all seasons, you easily realize in 
the noble buildings around you, what one of the Hanseatic towns 
may have been when in its glory. The banking operations, for 
not a small part of Germany, are transacted here, and no where 
imless in Paris or London, are there bankers of greater fortunes. 
At its fiurs, particularly at that of Michaelis, which continues a 
month, the number of merchants you see moving in every direc- 
tion amply atones for its comparative solitude at other seasons. 

The walls which formerly surrounded Frankfort are entirely 
destroyed* the trenches having been^filled up. In their stead is a 
beautiful garden forming a succession of rambles sufficiently varied, 
to become the great promenade of the citizens.' This dty holds 
the second rank among the Hanseatic towns, Hamburg alone being 
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superior to it in population. These two cities, with Bremen and 
Lubec, have one vote at the ordinary sessions of the German Diet ; 
the whole number of voices being seventeen. In the Plenarver" 
sammlung or full assembly, when the votes are increased. to sixty- 
nine, each of these towns has one. 

At the Congress of Vienna, the jealousy of the German states 
would not permit either of the monarchs, whose territories ap- 
proached these citiest to enrol them among the number of their 
towns. They were consequently declared' "free cities" and a. 
species of Democratical government established, the members of 
which are yearly chosen by the people. Frankfort contains ac« 
cording to Kirchner 60,000 inhabitants, and the neighbouring terri- 
tory 13,400. The Lutherans form a majority, though several other' 
sects have their places of worship. There are here from ten to 
twelve thousand Jews, some of whom possess great fortunes. The 
revenue of Frankfort is larger than either of the other free cities, 
amounting to 750,000 guldens, and thf debt to three millions. 
The merchants of this town, like those of the Italian Republics, 
have exhibited a noble spirit in the promotion of literature, and 
the fine arts. The public and private galleries, and above all the 
city library, which contains one hundred thousand volumes, are 
visited by the stranger with a pleasure never felt, when viewing 
similar collections belonging to the ostentatious Monarchs of 
Europe. 

Frankfort is politically distinguished, as being the residence of 
the German Diet. The proximity of the Rhine states to France, 
whose colossal power has so often crushed them, as well as the 
overwhelming force of Austria and Prussia, rendered it necessary 
for the smaller states to unite in mutual defence against the larger 
powers of Grermany, as well as against Russia and France. The 
power of the last two countries was so great, that neither Prussia 
nor Austria felt willing to grapple with them single handed, and 
with pleasure sacrificed the hope of German conquest, to gain the 
aid of the fifteen millions of inhabitants belonging to the smaller 
states of this country. The avowed object of this Alliance, is to 
defend Germany from all attacks from foreign powers, and from 
all internal disorders. Some of the most important articles of the 
tt>mpact are the following. 
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1/ Der Deutsche Bund^ or the German Alliance, has avowed its 
object to be the preservation of their own freedom. In doing this, 
the thirty-nine states which compose it, are mutually pledged to 
support each other in every defensive war. In a war of conquest, 
or in one which is offensive, tlie other states are not required to 
lend any assistance to the aggressor. 

2. Every one of the states is required not to give any provocation 
to the neighhomring powers. Should it however be given, it is the 
, duty of the Alliance to demand redress of the offending state, and 
at the same time adopt such measures as shall as soon as possible, 
put a check to the consequences resulting from this violation of 
peace* 

2. If one of the states is threatened by a foreign power, and the 
danger appears real, the Diet is required to adopt those measures 
wliich shall be necessary to protect the party threatened. . 

4. The German Alliance has the right of declaring war in full 
assembly, whenever two»thirds of the voices are in favour of it 

5. If the majority of the diet decide that there is no danger to 
be apprehended from the conduct of a foreign power, and some of 
states are still convinced of it, they have the right to take the 
necessary measures for resisting an invasion. 

6. In case of war, each state is required to furnish its specified 
quota of troops, if they should be needed, and this may be increas- 
ed ad libitum ; but if so, the additional number must be supported 
by the funds of that state. 

7. If one of these states, which has possessions, not represented at 
the diet, declares war on its own account, as an European power, 
the Alliance are not required to render to that state any assistance. 
Should, however, the other German states be in danger from such 
:a contest, they must whenever a majority of the Diet shall think it 
necessary to assist that state, so far as is necessary, to protect the 
independence of the Alliance. 

8. After the Alliance has once declared war, no state, whether 
it has possessions out of Germany or not, can individually make 
peace or agree to a cessation of hostilities. 

9. Peace can be concluded in a full assembly only. 

The Alliance was formed not merely to secure themselves from 
foreign attack, but ako from all internal discord. The great en- 
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thusiasm displayed by the German youth in the war of freedom, 
excited not a little alarm in the minds of most of the monarc^ks of 
Germany. The love of liberty which they had manifested, as well 
as the belief that the Revolutionary spirit of France was pirevalent 
among the students, induced them to adopt rigorous measures, to 
prevent any infringements upon the rights of legitimacy. The 
German Alliance accordingly adopted a number of resolutions, of 
-which the following is the most important. 

Whenever the inhabitants of any one of the states belonging to - 
the Alliance, shall resist the Government, and disturb public tran- 
quillity, and this resistance continues to increase, if the government 
of such state not being able to put it down, shall apply to the 
Alliance ; it shall be the duty of that body as soon as possible to 
render the aid necessary to re-establish order. 

The object of this article of their compact is, to stifle in the out- 
set every eflfort to obtain liberty, and to rivet the fetters of tyranny. 
The Germans in addition to the Holy Alliance, have to oppose the 
Alliance of Germany, and to conquer both of them too, before 
they can call themselves free. That they might do this were 
they once united, and could they feel the same enthusiasm for 
Germany, that the French thirty years since felt for the glory of 
France, no oqe can doubt. That they ever will be animated by 
such a spirit, no one can believe, so long as they arc subjected to 
so many different governments. 

The German Alliance is represented by seventeen members, 
sent by the thirty-four States and the four free cities, the largest 
of which is Austria, and the smallest Liechtenstein,* which contains 
less than a seventeenth hundred part of the German population 
of the former. Every country in Europe where the German 
language is vernacular, is here represented, excepting Courland 
and Livland. Of these States, Austria and Prussia are much the 
paost important, possessing more than one half of the territory 

* This principality u so small, that I fear most of my readers will search for 
it in vain, on the maps of Europe, pabUshed in the United States. It lies 
between Austria, Tyrol, and Switzerland, abont thirty miles south of the Lako 
of Constance ; and contains two and a half German square miles, and five 
thousand five hundred and forty-six inhabitants. It is smaller than even the 
*** glorious republic of San Marino." 
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and population of Germany- The foHowing table, taken from 
Hassel, will give an idea of the extent and population of the 
different countries which are represented at the German Alliance. 
The miles are German, which are fifteen to a degree. One 
German square mile is nearly twenty-one and a half English 
square miles. 
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Austria, on account of the Arch- 
duchy of Austria, the Duchies 
of Salzburg, Steyermark, Kam- 
ten,Krain,Auschwitz,& Silesia, )- 
the territories of Tyrol, Trent, 
Brizen, Friaul, Trieste, Bohe- 
mia, and M'ahren 

Prussia, on account of the pro- 
vinces of Brandenburg, Pom- 
mem, Saxony, Silesia, West- 
phalia, Kleveberg, and Lower 
Rhine i 

Bavaria 

Saxony . 

Hanover 

Wiirtemberg . 

Baden . 

Hesse Cassel . 

Hesse Darmstadt . 

Holstein 

Luxembourg • 

Saxe Weimar 

Saxe Gotha . 

Saxe Meiningen 

Saxe Hildburghausen 

Saxe Koburg 

Brunswick 

Mecklenburg Schwerin 

Mecklenburg Strelitz 

Oldenburg 

Nassau . 

Anhalt Dessau 

Anhalt Bemberg 

Anhalt Kothen . 

Schwarzburg Sondershausen 

Schwarzburg Rudolstadt 

HohenzoUem Hechingen 

HohenzoUem Sigmaringen 
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1,497,84 
335,88 
690,21 
362,15 

274,so 
206,89 
169,60 

181,80 

110, 

66,22 
54.75 

18,22 
10,97 

28,»i 
70,17 
223,< 

35,95 

123,70 
90,^ 
17, 
16, 
15, 

16,25 

19,«o 
6, 

20,05 
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1818 

1818 

1818 

1818 
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1816 

1818 

1816 

1820 

1819 

1808 

1815 

1817 

Est. 

1820 

1819 

1819 

1817 

1817 

1817 

1817 

1817 

1817 

1817 

1817 
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9,635,834 



9,025,576 
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1,386,065 

1,325,000 

1,397,564 

1,020,606 

573,455 

633,026 

394,560 

255,628 

201,180 

187,377 

56,269 

29,706 

80,012 

230,000 

388,094 

72,901 

225,389 

301,907 

52,947 

37,046 

32,454 

45,120 

53,940 

14,500 

37,032 
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Liechteiutein 


. . .1 6." 


1817 


5,546 


Reuss alterer Linie 
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1817 


224255 


Reius jiingercr Ijinje 






21.» 


1817 


524205 


Lippe Detmold 






20,„ 


1817 


69,062 


Lippe Schauenburg 






10, 


Est. 


24,000' 


Waldeck 
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1817 


61,877 


Heaae Homburg 






6,« 


1819 


20,61(1 


Free State of Frankfort , 
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1817 


47,850 


Free State of Liibeck 
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1817 


40,650 


Free State of Bremen . 
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1817 


38,500 


Free State of Hamburg . 
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1817 


129,739 


Total 


ll,735,n 




31,724,169 



Besides the German monarchs, the kings of England, Denmark, 
and the Netherlands, are represented here, for their provinces of 
HanoTer, Holstein, and Luxembourg. 

The Diet has two modes of assembling, in one of which, viz. 
der engert Raih^ there are but seventeen voices. In this assem- 
hly, Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, Wiirtemberg, 
Baden, Hesse Cassel, Hesse Darmstadt, Denmark, and the 
Netherlands, have each obe vote. The remaining six votes are 
divided between the other powers. 

In the PlenarverBomndung, or full assembly, these seventeen 
voices are expanded to seventy. In this, Austria, Prussia, 3&xony, 
Bavaria, Hanover, and Wiirtemberg, have each four votes ; Baden, 
Hesse Cassel, Hesse Darmstadt, Holstein, and Luxembourg, have 
each three. Brunswick, Mecklenburg, Schwerin, and Nassau, 
have each two votes ; while the remaining states have one voice 
each. 

In hoth of these assemblies Austria presides, though in other 
respects neither she nor Prussia have any more nominal power, 
than several of the smaller kingdoms. Their real power is much 
greater. The Germans of the smaller Duchies and Electorates, 
complain not a little on account of the overwhelming influence 
of these two states in the Diet ; affirming that they carry every 
measure which they desire. 

6 
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The influence of this Alliance in presenring the peace of 
Europe is apparently great, but in reality very small. Should 
France attack Prussia, for example, Baden would be very unwilling 
to expose herself to the horrors of war, on account of a power, 
whose rapid increase within a few years, has made her very- 
formidable to the other German States. She would much prefer 
seeing Prussia lose the Rhine provinces, than run the risk of 
becoming a province of France. Nassau, Hesse Darmstadt, and 
probably Wiirtemberg, would reason in the same manner. It is 
true that they have agreed to defend each other, but political 
compacts are based upon interest ; and there is no country in 
Europe, with the exception of England, where any other motive 
ever exerted the least influence on the cabinet, If that power does 
not make morality her invariable rule, she usually acts under the 
influence of honourable feeling* in her treatment of other nations, 
notwithstanding she has suflered a captive emperor to be tormented 
by his governors. The cabinets on the continent have never allowed 
honourable feeling to have any weight The reason is evident 
The English cabinet cannot retain their place, for any length of 
time, if they act in opposition to the nation. In the deispotie 
governments of the continent Vox Regis is, at least in the eyes of 
the people. Vox Dei. Honour never did, and never will, approach 
the throne of a despotic king ; and every appearance of it has been 
extorted by fear, and not by a desire of justice and a feeling of 
generosity. 

The army of the German Alliance amounts to 301,637 men. 
You must not understand that they have this army actually organ- 
ised. As yet they have not a soldier, and will not have, unless 
war should be declared. The powers, however, which compose 
it, have nearly double this number of regular troops, and as soon 
ttS a war breaks out, in which Germany must act as a country, 

* As aproof of the liberal policy of the English government, I need only refer 
to the recent payment for alaves, stolen from the Southern States during the 
last war. Had the troops of any other power taken them, no recompense would 
ever have been made, unless a compulsory one. The present state of our 
negooiations respecting the Fronob, Neapolitui, and Danish spoliations, is a 
proof of this. 
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Mch of the thirty-nine states is obliged to send its quota of troops. 
Austria for example sends 94,8^ men, Prussia 79,254, Bavaria 
36,000, d/C The quota for each state is exactly in proportion to 
its population, in 1815, when the Alliance wns formed : viz. one 
soldier for every hundred inhabitants. Could such an army, well 
organised, be animated with enthusiasm, they might laugh at the 
attacks of France. Coming, however, as they would, from thirty- 
nine countries, and most of them feeling no interest in the affairs of 
the frontier states, they would probably yield before half their 
force* One power would withdraw its contingent, and then 
another, until Austria or Prussia would be compelled, either united 
or single handed, to carry on the contest 

This Alliance, although it is not regarded by the Grermans as 
▼ery important in the affairs of Europe, still has sufficient influence 
to induce the three great powers, France, Russia, and Great 
Britain, to send ambassadors to Frankfortl Its influence on that 
city is in a pecuniary view very auspicious. In few towns in 
Germany is there more gaiety, and rarely does the stranger see 
more brilliant assemblies than here. The twenty or thirty am- 
bassadors, their secretaries, and attaches, and the numerous 
strangers who resort here, give to its society a character superior 
to that of most commercial cities of its size. They frequent without 
hesitation the soiries of the rich bankers and merchants, and marri- 
ages between the young diplomatists and the daughters of these 
moneyed aristocrats are not very unfrequent. The proximity of 
Frankfort to France, together with the long dominion of the French, 
has made the language of Paris famUiar to every inteUigent citizen. 
Although all public documents, as well as the debates of the Diet, 
are written ^d held in German, the French is more frequently 
the language of society. The German countenance is however 
very prominent, and in every promenade, you discover in the dress 
and walk of the ladies, that you have left Paris far behind you. 

To visit Frankfort, and not see the Ariadne ofDannecker, would 
be regarded by every inhabitant of this city as unpardonable. My 
German acquaintance here entreated me on no account to foil of 
seeing thb ** chef ^cefwvrt of Grerman art, this finest effort of the 
modem chiseL" My valet would give me no rest until he had 
conducted me to the garden of Mr. Bethman, where, he informed 
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me, 9 should see the first statue of the world. As there was no 
alternative, I went ; and, on entering the building which contained 
it, the Cicerone held forth in a strain of comparatives and super- 
latives, worthy of an oriental who had seen the castle of Aladdin, 
or Mahomet's Paradise. Had the artist passed hia life among 
German peasant girls, he could not have chosen a much more , 
disagreeable altitude ; and had he searched the earth to its centre, 
he could not have found many worse blocks of marble. The 
execution of the figure displays talent, but the animal on which 
she sits, never had any thing similar to it in the forest. Whether 
it was designed for a leopard or lion, I could not tell, until 
my Cicerone informed me, that it was nn ISapard superhe et 
magnifique. 

Though Frankfort is nominally a free city, still neither this, 
nor any one of the other three Republics of Grermany, has any 
liberty but the name, whenever their views are contrary to those 
of Austria and Prussia. The fate of Massenbach is an illustration 
of this remark. This gentleman was the Quarter-Master-General 
of the Prussian ^rmy, during many years ; and from his situation, 
as well as from enjoying the intimacy of the King, he became 
acquainted with very many of the secrets of the Prussian Govern- 
ment. In 1817, when residing at Frankfort, he prepared a work 
on Prussia, in which he availed himself of all the means which his 
previous situation had afforded him, to make it interesting to^ the 
world. He offered it to one of the London booksellers for sale, 
and having received the promise of a very handsome sum for the 
copyright, he then wrote to the Prussian government, telling them 
he would not publish it, provided they would bid higher. Instead 
of making an offer, they applied to the governmeni of Frankfort 
to give him up. As this proposal was not replied to, a detachment 
of Prussian gendarmes was immediately sent to Frankfort, and 
the house where Massenbach was residing was surrounded. He 
was immediately seized, and carried to Berlin, where he was 
tried in secret, and condemned to death. The King changed the 
sentence to perpetual confinement.*^ Had Frankfort thus violated 



* I relate the story m it wu told me at different times, by several gentleniBn in 
Berlin. Altkongb the seizure was secret, the trial secret, and he is now a 
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the Prussian territory, that power would probably have required 
immediate satisfaction, but as Prussia was two hundred times more 
powerful, nothing remained but silence and submission. 

On a lovely afternoon, I left Frankfort for this city, in company 
with between twenty and thirty Germans, who were packed into 
the diligence and several extra carriages, which followed in its 
wake. As no one could speak French or Englbh in the vehicle in 
which I rode, nothing was left for me, but to talk with my hands* 
By means of this pantomime, and a few German words picked up on 
the Rhine, I was enabled to carry on for some hours a species of 
dislocated conversation, my mistakes affording not a little amuse- 
ment to my companions. In Italy, the language of gesture is 
carried to a greater degree of excellence than in any other country 
of Europe.* I have often seen on the stage in that country* 
pantomimic comedies, which were perfectly intelligible ; and in 
witnessing tragedies of this character, my feelings have been often 
much affected, when beholding the pictures of distress, presented 
by eloquent pantomimic actors. Their language is so full of 
vowels, as to render accentuation more necessary than in any 
other of Europe, while the ardour of the Italian characteif united 
with the similarity of sound in their words, renders a continued 
action necessary to give the greatest force to their language. From 

secret priaoner ftt Glatz, having been removed in 1820 from the fortreei of 
Koatrin, I will not say that he did not deserre punishment. The seixnre and 
trial, however, excited great indignation in Germany, which has not subsided 
at the present time. 

* I have seen a young lady in Florence, play parts of tragedies which she had 
seen on the stage, where every gesture and expression were so marked, and so 
powerful, as to convey striking exhibitions of joy and sorrow. In one instance 
she performed a comic pantomime, where she alternately represeatad the 
characters of two shepherds and two shepherdesses who were afianoed. The 
diepherds were both jealous of the maidens to whom they were promised, 
and at the same time each one was in love with the shepherdess of his csn- 
panion. The numerous opportunities which were presented to them to e xpUin 
their affection, the frequent discoveries to which these led, the embarraesment 
of the one, the anger of the other, the ingenuity of the maidens in conoesting 
their feelings when thus detected, as well as the artfiil manner in which they 
pacified their enraged lovers, were so eloquent, that language would have 
added little to the effect produced. 
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this constant habit of gesticulation, they have formed one of signs, 
ahnost as perfect as that of deaf and dumb, by means of which 
they will cany on a conversation for hours. Ck>uld such a language 
become unirersal, from how much inconvenience would a traveller 
be exempted while traversling the countries of Europe, from how 
many tricks and impositions would he escape ! 

I know of no solitude, excepting the pathless forests of the 
Western States, that is more powerful on the heart, .than that felt 
by an American, ignorant of the languages of the continent, on his 
first arrival in a European metropolis. Every house, street, face, 
the costume of the inhabitants, the geography of the city, in one 
word, every thing is unlike any thing he has seen or heard before. 
He sallies forth, and no eyes but those of the coachman, shoeblack, or 
beggar, or some one of the legal or illegal class of pickpockets, re- 
gard him. He sees endless currents of bodies moving in a thousand 
different eddies, hears the rattling of a hundred wheels, mingling 
with the confused sounds of an unknown language, coming from 
criers of every age, costume, and deformity. He rambles without 
any definite object, turns comer after comer without knowing why, 
loses his way, and then finds that he is too ignorant of the language 
to ask for it. If he is fortunate enough to recollect the name of his 
hotel, he stops and looks for a long time at the streams of moving 
bodies that are rapidly passing by him, to select some one of whom 
to inquire his way. Having discovered an individual moving less 
rapidly than most of those in view, he puts on a bold face, and 
touching his hat as an apology for the interruption, he repeats the 
name of his hotel. He now finds that he has fallen into a new 
dilemma, for his pronunciation is so different from that of the 
native, that the latter does not understand the drift of his inquiry. 
He makes a reply, but the former is equally in the dark ; for he 
mistakes the " what did you say,'* '* I do not understand you, Sir,'> 
of the former, for a direction. Having met with such indifferent 
success, he concludes to thank him, and again touching his hat, 
passes on, with the hope of soon meeting some one, to whom hia 
vernacular is familiar. Keeping hb eyes fixed on the moving 
crowd, he at last selects one who has the look of a student, and puts 
the same question in his own language. The stranger not under- 
standing him, addresses him with parkz vaus Franqdis; the 
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traTeller shakes his head : Sprechen Sie DeuUch ; another shake 
of the head : Parla lei Italiano ; the head again mores horizon- 
tially. He then asks him what knguage he does speak ; whether 
he is a Pole, Russian, Spaniard, or Englishman. The last word 
brings forth a reply ; " I speak English.'^ With a bow he answers 
Je not puis pas speak la langue Anglaise^ and he proceeds on 
bis course. Resolved to make one more effort, he stops a third 
time, tries again to repeat the name of his hotel, or commences a 
language of signs, in which he is equally unsuccessful. Then 
^uckily recollecting that he has a pencil in his pocket, he Wfites 
down the name of the hotel, as he thinks it is spelt. Here 
adapting the orthography to that of his own language, the 
stranger is equally in the dark. Eventually guessing out his 
dilenmia, he repeats the names of different hotels, until he men- 
tions the one he has so long been searching for. An affirmative 
nod of the traveller informs him that that is the object of his 
inquiry. He accordingly tells him by signs and words, to turn 
down one street, up another, cross a third, and then take the first 
lefl hand. Should he not mistake the word leA for right, he 
eventually arrives at the place of his destination ; wondering how 
he could ever have thought of travelling in a foreign country, 
without having first learned the language, and lamenting ah imo 
pectore^ that the idea of the erection of the tower of Babel, ever 
entered the mind of man. 

Giessen, through which we passed in the night, has a small uni- 
Tersity, containing nearly four hundred students, and thirty-nine 
professors and lecturers. This is the only one in Hesse Darmstadt. 
Its library is one of the smallest in Germany, containing but twenty 
thousand volumes. Though this institution is inferior in this res- 
pect to most others, the libraries of this little state are, in propor- 
tion to its population, surpassed by few in the small duchies and 
electorates of Germany. That of Mayence contains ninety 
thousand, and that of Darmstadt eighty-five thousand volumes. 
Leaving Giessen a few miles behind us, we entered the territory 
of Hesse Cassel, and at sunrise arrived at Marbourg, the seat of the 
only university of this electorate. This institution, like that of 
Giessen, has never risen to great distinction. As there are but 
three hundred students, I know not how its eight and thirty pro- 
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ietsors and lecturers are enabled to gain an adequate support Ito 
library is small, containing but fifty-five thousand volumes, as the 
electors of this state have never been distinguished for their love 
of literature. ^ 

Cassel is situated on the Fulda, which is navigable some distance 
above the town. The old town is one of the ugliest in Europe, 
while the new is one of the most beautiful. Its street, called Ko^ 
nigstraase^ would be admired in most of the capitals of Europe for 
its width, its neatness, . and for the beauty of the houses which 
adorn it. 

Wilhelmshohe, near Cassel, and Potsdam, near Berlin, are the 
Caserta and Versailles of the north of Germany. The former 
with its grounds is a splendid summer residence for any prince* 
surpassing those of all the petty monarchs of Europe. The palace, 
at the distance of four miles from the capital, rests on the side of a 
hill, or rather mountain, the summit of which is crowned by a lofty 
edifice, on which a colossal statue of Neptune is standing. The 
grounds, which arie very extensive, abound with objects which 
recal distant ages and countries to your recollection. Now you 
enter the temple of Apollo or of Mercury, or stop at Socrates' her- 
mitage or Plato's hall ; again a feudal castle in perfect preservation 
(for it is not yet half a century old) breaks upon your view. Here 
an Egyptian pyramid, there a Chinese village or saloon, remind 
yon of any thing but Germany, while at the next turn a lofty aque- 
duct, whose shattered arches are hanging over an abyss, makes you 
for a moment feel that you are approaching the Campagna. The 
Devil^s bridge, spanning a profound ravine, remind you of your 
Alpine rambles; while the Giant's castle, crowning a lofty eminence, 
recals Orillo to your recollection, and you almost listen to hear the 
horn of Astolfo. Waterfalls, cascades, fountains, lakes, and basins, 
are every where scattered amid these mementos of remote coun- 
tries and distant ages ; enlivening the solitude with the brilliancy 
of their reflected light, and with their animating roar. 

The waterworks here are superior to any in Germany, and in 
some respects surpass those of Versailles. The great jet forms a 
column of fourteen inches in diameter, two hundred feet in height, 
and sixty feet higher than any other in Europe. The great cascade 
which bursts out of the Giant's castle, descends an inclined plain 
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of nine hundred feet, and falls into a basin of corresponding mag- 
nitude. The cascade of Caserta, which has been the wonder of 
travellers for fifty years, has not more than two-thirds of this 
altitude. 

Cassel contains twenty-one thousand inhabitants, its population 
having diminished within a few years. While it was the capital 
of Westphalia, there were eight or ten thousand more than at pre- 
sent, the additional number having been supported by the profusion 
of Jerome's court. Its present elector possesses one of the largest 
fortunes in Europe, much of which he expends on his soldiers. The 
contingent of troops, for the German alliance, is less than siz thou- 
sand men, while his army amounts to ten thousand, nearly half of 
his troops being maintained from his private fortune. Wilhelm 
n. is one of the most unpopular princes in Germany, and if we 
may believe the Germans, cares nothing for the happiness of his 
subjects. He has, however, by presents and promotions, made 
himself very popular with his soldiers, and on their affection he 
rests his hopes. His marriage with the sister of the king of Pms- 
sia has been a very unfortunate one, the countess of Reichenbach 
having supplanted her in his affections. This is so much d la mode 
rcfyaiCf that even the Germans seem to feel as if it were a matter of 
course for a monarch to have his chere amiCf and on her to shower 
his smiles. The courtiers imitate the sovereign, and the citizens the 
courtiers ; until, in many of the capitals of Europe, fidelity sounds 
to most ears like the age of chivalry, the golden age, d&c. which 
exist only in the regions of romance. 

It was from Cassel that the Hessian troops marched to embark 
from Bremen for America, in the war which gave us independence* 
Frederic H. then Landgrave of Hesse, was enabled to keep a brilliant 
court, to fill his coffers, and squander fortunes upon his mistresses, 
by robbing the widow and orphan of their son and brother, and sell- 
ing them to a foreign power to be marched to the slaughter. 
While looking at the troops, with their long mustachioes, as they 
performed their evolutions, I could see hundreds who corresponded 
with the pictures my imagination drew of a Hessian, when lis- 
tening, in my boyhood, to the narratives of those who had met 
them in the field. 

Hesse is one of the most protestant countries on the continent. 

7 
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In a population of nearly six hundred thousand, there are but ninety 
thousand Catholics. Of the former, three hundred and thirty-three 
thousand belong to the reformed church, a greater proportion than in 
any other German state, and about thirty thousand more than in 
Prussia, which contains eighteen times its population. Hassel esti- 
mates the income at three million nine hundred thousand guldens, 
and the national debt at three million and a half. This debt, 
which does not exceed* one million seven hundred thousand of our 
dollars, is one of the smallest in Germany. Saxe Meiningen, with 
a population of 54,000 has a debt nearly one-half larger ; and Lii- 
beck with forty thousand people, has one almost as large. The 
wealth which Frederick II. acquired in our revolutionary struggle, 
much of which his descendants have inherited, will perhaps account 
for the comparative smallness of this debt. 

The late elector promised his people a constitution, but he died 
in 1821, without giving it to them. As the promises of fathers are 
not usually considered as very obligatory upon the children, there 
b but little reason to believe that they will receive it, unless they 
put their hands upon their swords, and wrest it from those who 
govern. 
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LETTER IV. 

GoTTiNOEN, Sept. 18S6. 

Gottingen lies in a fertile plain, bounded by hills of consider* 
able altitude, through the openings of which the Harz mountainsy 
so renowned in superstitious legend, swell in the blue distance and 
nie«t the heavens. The city is surrounded by a wall twenty feet in 
height, and forty in breadth. Two rows of trees have been planted 
on it, which meeting with their branches, make it the favouriti^ 
ramble of the students. The city is two and a half miles in cir- 
cumference, and contains ten thousand inhabitants. Like most of 
the towns in Germany, it is built very compactly, the houses being 
of two and three stories. The professors with their families, the 
students and the PMltstcrs^ or those who live on the money which 
the students circulate, form the great majority of the inhabitants. 
A few of the nobility and the judges of the courts of diis district 
make up the remainder. In passing through Grottingen, an Ame- 
rican could discover nothing to remind him of a university, unless 
the great number of young men whom he meets, with their port- 
folios under dieir arms, should excite his curiosity. There are but 
two academical buildings attached to it, the library and the l3ring- 
in- hospital. The resources of the institution, instead of being ex- 
pended on buildings, are appropriated to the increase of cabinets, 
museums, and the library. 

The style of living here corresponds with that of other German 
universities. All who can afford it have at least two rooms, as it is 
considered very much against la mode for a student to receive his 
visiters in his bed room, as is done in Paris ; and nothing but great 
poverty would reconcile two students to Uving together, unless they 
had a suite of rooms. Two good rooms, well furnished, cost 
twelve Frederick d'ors, or sixty-eight Prussian dollars* annually. 
Each student breakfasts in his room, the fami^;- in whose house he 

* The FruiBisD dollar is about leve&ly-five cents. 
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resides providing him with what he orders, and charging a very 
small commission for their trouble. A French breakfast, that is, one 
without a fork, costs about a dime ; one with a fork, from one and a 
half to two dimes. The students dine at restaurateimi, at table 
d^MteSf or in their rooms, without wine, at from four to eight Spa- 
nish dollars per month. Wine costs from one fourth of a dollar to 
a dollar per bottle. Boarding-houses, in our sense of the word,^are 
unknown here* From these items, you will be enabled to form 
some idea of the expense of living at a German university in a 
small town. 

All foreignersf I mean all who are not Germany, on entering 
this university, need only state their wish to the Pro Rector^and 
they are received without hesitation. It is, however, necessary for 
the natives to bring with them a certificate, from the gymnasium 
where they have studied, that they have passed a certain number tyf 
years at one or more of these institutions, and after a thorough 
examination have b^n found qualified to enter a university. If 
such a certificate is not presented, a German must be examined by 
some one of the professors, before he can be received. The reason 
of this is, that most offices under government are given to men of 
education; and a mere residence of two or three years at the uni- 
versity, without the previous instruction of a gymnasium, is not 
considered-sufficient to qualify an individual for such places. Every 
student, within twenty-four hours ailer his arrival in town, must 
present himself to one of the secretaries of the university, informing 
him that he wishes to join it He then receives a paper to be signed 
by him, the principal articles of which are — that he will obey the 
laws, that he will not fight a duel, and that he will not belong to any 
secret society, particularly to five or six political clubs, which a few 
years since were in existence here. Although these societies have 
been suppressed by the strong arm of power, the government of 
Hanover are very fearful that thay may be revived in secret ; and 
not contented with abolishing them, make you promise that you 
never will belong to them. After subscribing my name, and pay- 
ing an entrance fee of a Frederick d'or, the secretary presented a 
box to me, to contribute something for the support of the poor of 
Gottingen, observing that it was a universal custom. This cere- 
,' mony being ended, I called on the Fro Rector, who once more 
asked me if I would promise to obey the laws ; to which I assented. 
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He then gave me his hand, which is a part of the ceremony of Ad- 
mission, and shaking mine, told me, that I was a memher of the 
miiversity. 

This^ city presents a singular appearance to the eyes oT a stran- 
ger. Its streets are teeming with young men, who exhibit a stri- 
king contrast to those of the towns of France and Italy. The 
students of the university of Paris are the most negligent in their 
costume of any Frenchmen in the kingdom ; and it is not only 
apparently, but literally true, that they avail themselves of their 
residence in the 'pays laXin^ to wear out their old clothes ; dressing 
in a manner so different from their neighbours on the other side 
of the Seine, that nothing but their language would lead you to 
believe that they belonged to a country where personal appearance 
was esteemed almost a virtue. Those of the Italian universities 
which I have visited, particularly Pisa and Bologna, exhibit the 
same negligence in their dress, when contrasted with the citizens. 
In other respects the students partake of the same feelings as their 
parents, and are in the fullest sense of the word Frenchmen and 
Italians. The German students, however, are not Germans. They 
feel, as soon as they have entered on their career, as if all those 
restraints were removed by which they were curbed while in the 
gymnasia ; and they enter on their wild stormy course of life, 
resolving to submit to no law except such as the lMv^i»mannsc}uLfien^ 
or clans of the university impose upon them, and those which are 
enforced by the strong arm of power. 

The students show, very extensively, a disregard to all fashion, 
dressing in any manner that pleases their taste, but usually select- 
ing one which is far removed from the beau ideal as possible. Some 
assume the character of university dandies, wearing coats with very 
long skirts, and pantaloons- which remind you of two meal Bags, or 
a Turk's trowsers lengthened. All who can raise a pair of mus- 
tachioes cover their upper lip with this ornament, endeavouring 
to appear as fierce as possible, that they may in this manner look 
down all opposition. To their boots they attach spurs of enormous 
dimensions, which they wear on all occasions, unless when dancing; 
and with their iron heels and jarring spurs, they clatter along the 

* The French have given this name to that part of Paris which is near the 
royal university. ^ 
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pavement like so many horses. A dandy student thus accoutred 
is not fully equipped, until one or more rings as large as watch 
seals adorn his fingers. The ruffle of his dickey (for many of them 
have no shirts) extends to a most unreasonable length, and this 
filling with the wind, and with a pipe four or five feet in length, 
he struts through the streets with the air of a Turk. 

A few years since, soon after the war of Freedom, as they call 
that of 1813 and 1814, they adopted very generally the old €rer- 
man costume, such as they supposed it to have been when their 
ancestors, under Hermann, drove the Romans back to the Alps. 
This continued in vogue for many years, but is gradually growing 
into desuetude. It still exists, however, a few of the students ad- 
hering to the old national fashion, as if it were the strongest proof 
they could give of their patriotism. The prominent features of 
this costume are hair as long as nature will permit it to grow, 
until it hangs over their ears and shoulders like a mop, which they 
never allow the shears to approach ; as if, like the son of Manoah, 
their strength lay in their locks ; a coat, which neither Stntz nor 
Watson could describe ; a bare neck, which has been exposed so 
long to the winter's wind and the summer's sun, as to present the 
most striking exhibition of tough rigidity ; a shirt or chemisette 
collar, turned back over the almost collarless coat ; and mustachios 
of several inches in length, which point at you with a most formi- 
dable curl, as if setting you at defiance. Thus equipped, a patriotic 
German student looks down with supreme contempt on all he 
meets, not even excepting his less patriotic brethren ; and though 
not very fond of a row, he is willing to fight any one who does not 
give him his side of the pavement, or who looks at him with any 
expression but that of respect. 

Until my arrival here, I had always supposed that smoking was 
peculiarly the element of a Dutchman. Tbisr however, the Ger- 
man student would be very unwilling to admit If the length and 
number of the pipes in their possession, if a continued puffing from 
mom tin eve, from eve till midnight, can entitle them to pre- 
-^ninence, they certainly merit it A Dutchman smokes when tra- 
veUing, and when resting from his labour ; a student of this country 
usually pufi*s not only at those times, but while studying, reading, or 
ivriling ; in fact, most of the time, when he is not attending his lee- 
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tares or at his me»b. It becomes a part of his existence, and were 
tobacco denied him, life would lose many of its charms. As they 
are not allowed to smoke in the streets, you usually meet them with 
their pipes in their hands, that they may avail themselves of the first 
opportunity of lighting them, as soon as they have stepped outside 
of the walls. The moment they enter the room of a friend, the 
pipe enkindling apparatus, consisting of a large bag, holding from 
a fourth to half a pound of tobacco, with flint, steel, and tinder, is 
opened ; and with a dexterity quite unaccountable to a foreigner, 
they not only kindle their tobacco, but send out volumes of smoke 
more like a steam-boat than an ordinary smoker. Their pipes are 
made of Tneershaunh of buckshom, and of porcelain, and are often 
of enormous dimensions. The latter are beautifully ornamented 
with landscapes, with pictures of the ruins of Germany, with co- 
pies of celebrated paintings, or with miniatures of warriors, states- 
men, poets, and professors. They are not unfrequently executed 
with great beauty, and the colours being burned in, remain indelible. 
Each pipe has a flexible tube attached to it, from one to six feet in 
length, which curves with almost as much grace as the smoke which 
it emits. They are ornamented with a gold or silver cord, and with 
two tassels of the same material beautifully braided; and thus 
adorned, cost from one to forty dollars. On entering one of their ^ 
rooms, the first thing that is oflfered you is one of the half dozen 
or dozen pipes which are suspended from the wall, and the only 
way to avoid inhaling this cloud of smoke, is to breathe your own* 
Very many of the secret clubs which formerly existed here have 
been abolished, though some of them have, it is said, re-appeared 
under diflerent names. They were viewed by the government as 
politicaUy dangerous, and it resorted on that account to the severest 
measures to eradicate them. Clubs still exist, which meet in se- 
cret, to which they give the name of Landsmannschaftenj which 
correspond in some degree with the clans of Scotland. The lite* 
ral meaning of this word is CountrymanshipSt or sometimes, Dis^ 
tridmaTuMpSf for when the number of students from any one 
country is great, they divide the Landsmannschaft into two. For 
example, there are here, the Westphalian Landsmannschaft, No.^ 
1 and No. S; the Bremen do. from the city, and from the country 
around it* The Hanoverians, if I mistake not, are also divided 
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into several.. Most of the states of Germany have one or more 
Landsmannschaften in this university, the members keeping toge- 
ther with as perfect a clannish feeling, as ever existed in the High- 
lands. They are distinguished by the colour of their caps, for very 
few of them wear hats. To give you an idea of their appearance, 
I will describe several of them. 

1. The Courlanders, cap green, band blue, edge white. 

2. Prussians, do. white, do. black, do. black. 

3. Liineburgers, . do. blue, red border, do. white. 

4. Westphalians, No. 1, do. green, band black velvet, edge 

white. 

5. Westphalians, No. 2, do. black, band white and greeii. 

6. Hanoverians, cap red, band black, with a golden edge. 

7. Swiss, cap red, edge white, with a cross on the front, &c. &c« 
Of these Landsmannschaften there are more than twenty, among 

which you find several, consisting principally of those who have a de- 
sire to keep alive the old costume of their country. They have as- 
sumed names indicative of their feelings, or at least of their barba- 
rous appearance. Among these the Teutoners and the Yandalians 
are the most conspicuous. Each Lftndsmannschaft has its president, 
vice-president, treasurer, secretary, and other officers, who direct the 
ordinary concerns of the body. Every student, on arriving here, 
must unite with the Landsmannschaft of his country or district, as by 
not doing it he will be exposed to contempt, though not to ill treat- 
ment, as formerly. He will however be considered, as destitute of 
that patriotism, which every young student regards as essential to a 
genuine burschj and amid neglect and silent contempt, he will find 
himself very unpleasantly situated. Some few cases have occur- 
red, where students have refused to unite themselves to these so- 
cieties, and have not only escaped molestation, but have passed 
one or more years here without being insulted. These cases how- 
ever are rare. 

Each student, on joining his Landsmannschaft, as well as at the 
commencement of each Semestre, or term, pays into the treasury 
of his clan a Frederick d'or. The money thus received is applied 
to defraying the expenses of the society. Most of it, however, is 
consumed in purchasing duelling weapons and dresses. A species 
of armoury is attached to each of these Landsmannschaften, where 
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are collected all the necessary implements for combat, which are 
adapted to the different stature of the students. From this arse* 
nal they select their weapons. The number of duels fought is 
often so great, that they are compelled to impose a second tax 
before the end of the term, to prbride themselves with new 
armour and dresses. A complete dress, sword, &e. cost from 
twenty to thirty dollars. 

Duelling is more prevalent in the universities of Germany than in 
any other place on the earth. To have passed two or three years 
at one of l|^ese. institutions, and not to have fought as many duels, 
is a rare example of moderation ; and so (ar from being regarded 
as an honour, is considered by the students as a proof of a want 
of spirit. They do not wait for a geauine provocation, one that 
would give velocity to their blood, but avail themselves of every 
opportunity to display their courage. Every university has its 
code of laws relating to the intercourse of the students with one 
another. Some of these have been passed in general councils 
while others by tacit consent, have acquired a similar authority. 
These are regarded by the Burthen as inviolable, and whenever 
they come in collision with the laws of the unirersity, they become 
in their eyes null and void. From a violation of these laws, not a 
few of the duels proceed. There is a law here, established by cus- 
tom, that two students in passing each other, shall always turn to 
the left. As this city has side-walks, they place a double value on 
their right to the outside of the pavement. Inadvertence or design, 
almost every day, brings two or more of them opposite each 
other. When thus almost in contact, the idea of turning is 
rejected as cowardly, and they advance until tl^ey meet. As it is an 
invariable law in the material world, that when two bodies meet 
each other, the smaller must yield to the larger, the velocities 
being the same, the smaller student soon finds himself in the gutter. 
Full of ire at the dirty ideas hia situation awakens, which i^ pro- 
bably increased by the feeling all little fellows have, when com- 
pelled to contrast themselves with large bodies, he turns to his 
opponent and says, '* Sie sind ein dummer Jungt^'^ in other 
words, *' you are a stupid fellow," or a blockhead. His anta- 
gonist immediately inquires of him where he resides, and having 
ascertained, says to him, ** you are challenged." Accordingly^ 

8 
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haTing chosen his second, this friend calls upon the offending 
student, informing him that he is to officiate as second to his own 
friend ; requesting him at the same time to choose one for himselil 
This he does, and the two seconds fix upon the time and pkce, 
and the duel takes place. But the Burach is not merely aliTe to 
his own honour, he is still more so to that of his Landsmannchaft 
If any individual speaks disrespectfully of one of these clans, he 
is immediately called a dummer Junge by the person belonging to 
it who hears him. To be called a blockhead, is an insult whidi 
nothing less than a duel can atone for. If thus insulted, it is 
indispensably necessary to challenge the offender immediately, 
who is equally under the necessity of accepting it Should either 
of them fail of acting like a genuine Burschj his character would 
be considered infamous by his brethren, and he would be treated 
accordingly. The promise which he made on entering the uniyer- 
sity is of no consequence ; as all the laws to which he has sub- 
scribed, disappear before this all-powerful code of honour. These 
and many similar causes of offence, arising from accident or design, 
give rise to frequent duels, until the report of several in a day, 
ceased in a few weeks after my arrival to excite surprise. 
^ Whenever a student is challenged, he has not the privilege of 
choosing his own weapons. If he is a German, he must fight 
according to the established mode of the university; if not, he is 
allowed to claim the mode of fighting adopted in his native coun- 
try. His opponent, however, may refuse to fight, unless he adopts 
the weapons of the university, and then the affair ends in words, 
without any efiusion of blood. The English and Americans who 
have been here, have in a^ few instances been challenged, but 
claiming the right to use the pistol, they have almost always 
found their opponent retreat, as they are not very fond of the 
smell of powder. When one stydent offends another in a very 
insulting manner, the latter has the liberty of challenging him auf 
Pistolenj (on pistols,) as the Oermans express it, and it is then 
though cowardly not to accept it on these conditions. 

When death ensues from these duels, the laws of Hanover con- 
demn the principals and seconds to several years imprisonment 
If they are natives, they are also prohibited holding offices under 
the government When they fight in this manner, if they can 
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affinrd the expense, tfaey usiially cross the Danish, Dntch, or French 
lines, and after the duel immediately retreat into Germany ; if not, 
they cross into some other German state, and after fighting retorn 
to Hanover, where they conceal themselves for a long time, or 
make their escape through the assistance of their Mends, as the 
police of the different German states nJci in concert in detecting 
the offenders* An exile of a few yean is suffieient to let the affidr 
Uow over, when they return and live peaceably at home. 

Their mode of fighting with pistols b peculiar I believe to Ger- 
many. A line is drawn* and the two combatants at the distance 
of ten rods from it, advance towards each other, with the privilege 
of firing just when they please. This they rarely do, untU within 
a short distance of each other* If one has fired and missed, or 
slightly wounded his opponent, he is required to advance to the 
line, to which his antagonist approaches. When within a foot of 
him, it is considered perfectly honourable to shoot him through 
the heart, which he commonly does, unless his pistol merely 
flashes, or unless he possesses more than iisual generosity. How 
such barbarism should have continued to the nineteenth century, 
in a Christian country, is to me inexplicable. 

As the German students are usually so poor as to find it very 
difiicult to meet the expenses of their educati(m, these combats 
would of necessity almost cease, were the Landmannschaften 
once abolished. These institutions are in the fullest sense of the 
word the great nurseries of duelling. They not only furnish the 
necessary weapons, dresses, dec. but they keep alive that spirit 
of jealousy which is so conspicuous in this university. When one 
Landsmannschaft is insulted by the student of another, it some- 
times occurs, that both of these clans are brought into the quarreL 
In such cases, it is necessary for every member to take his turn, 
and fight for the lionour of his brotherhood. In such instances, 
he rarely, if ever, knows who is to be his opponent, until a short 
time before the combat begins, and then perhaps he fights with 
one whom he has never seen before. 

The genuine university duel, difiers from any other in Europe. 
In some slight degree the mode varies in the different universities, 
but the leading features are every where the same. The weapon 
used is a straight sword, about three feet in length. Near the 
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point it has a double edge, so that it will cut equally well on either 
side. To protect the hand a circular piece of brass or iron of six 
or eight inches in diamater rises between the handle and the blade. 
These three parts are separated from each other, the cap receiTing* 
the cirde of defence, the handle being placed in their pockets, and 
the blade concealed in a hollow cane, or carried under their coats. 
Thus prepared they promenade the streets, and go to the theatre 
of combat, without eren exciting a suspicion in the minds of the 
gendarmes or constables, (for I know not what else to call them,) 
attached to the unirersity. When assembled at the room which 
is to be the scene of their prowess, the parties consist of the fol- 
lowing persons. The combatants, — ^the seconds, — ^the umpire who 
is chosen by the seconds, whose province it is to determine when 
they shall commence, and when they shall terminate their contest, 
the surgeon, and finally a few friiends of the parties, who are usu- 
ally invited as witnesses. The dress consists of very thick gloves, 
which come almost to the elbows ; and of a leathern jacket corres- 
ponding with a breast plate, which is so stuffed and padded that a 
sword cannot penetrate it. This descends below the hips, and 
guards every vital part of the body. Nothing but the face is thus 
exposed ; as if this were the only part of the person, worthy of 
being ornamented with scars. At this they aim all their blows, as 
it is considered unworthy of a Bur$ch to strike at the legs of his 
opponent. The seconds are arrayed in the same costume as the 
combatants. They place themselves on each side of their friends 
with drawn swords, and ward off those blows which defy the skill 
of the principals. Although not in the thickest of the affray, they 
not unfrequently receive wounds themselves. 

\ duelling code is established here, by which all the students are 
governed. I have not yet been able to procure it, but have been 
informed of some of the laws. From them as well as from descrip- 
tions of such scenes from eye witnesses, I shall be able to give you 
an idea of such a combat If the offence is trifling, they strike a 
certain number of blows, I think it is twelve, and if no blood flows, 
they shake hands and separate. If the offence is of greater mag- 
nitude, they continue fighting until one of them is wounded, or 
until they have struck twelve times twelve. During a long contest, 
which results from an cqimlity of skill on the part oi tlie combat- 
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ante, they occasionally stop to recover their breath* and after a few 
minutes respite, they commence agam with new ardour, continuing 
the strife in some instances half an hour, before either of the 
parties is wounded. TVheneTer blood is visible, the umpire imme« 
diately orders a suspension of arms. The surgeon then examines 
the wound. If it is two inches in length, and opens of itself one- 
fourth ofan inch, the duel ceases ; as a wound of these dimensions 
is considered ample satbfaction for any offence, which can be 
atoned for by the sword. The parties then become friends, the 
grasp of the hand being the sign of reconcilliation ; and leaving 
the wounded student with the surgeon, they repair to town, pro- 
vided as is usually the case, the duel is fought at a little dis- 
tance from it. 

Mahy of the students here, are horribly hacked, and not a small 
Bumber of them carry on their faces the scars of many a duel. 
It not unfrequently happens that these wounds transform a very 
fine face almost into deformity. Instances have occurred where 
both eyes have been put out by a too well directed blow ; in others 
the nose* has heeii cut off, or the jaw has been so wounded as never 
to recover from it Within a short time, one of the students has 
lost his nose ; another an eye ; while others have been so hacked 
as to be disfigured for life. They. seem as proud of these scars as 
an old Roman warrior, apparently believing that their reputation 
for courage will be in proportion to their number and size. I have 
been informed by those who have had every opportunity to form a 
correct estimate, that more than two hundred of these duels have 
been fought here during the present term.f Among the students I 

* YoQ probably have heard that artlfiotal noeea are made in Europe. One 
of the Heidelberg stodents who had lost this member in such a contest, pro- 
cared one, which was in his opinion a very respectable nose. While fishing 
in the Rhine, as he looked over the side of the boat to watch his nibbles, this 
ornament unfortunately dropped into the stream, and was lost forever. I 
received this anecdote from one of the Leipzig students, who had no doubt of 
the truth of it 

t There are two semesters a year, about four and a half months each. The 
remaining three months no lectures are given. Some of the professors com- 
mence their lectures a week and even ten days eaiiier, and continue them 9^ 
much longer than others. Consequently students in some of the departments, 
remain a short time, after those in others have left Gottingen for thoir homes. 
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hare two acquaintances, one of whom during this period, has 
fought seven and the other six times. These are not very rare 
instances. It is currently reported, that another has sent and re- 
ceived eighteen challenges, which are to be cancelled by as many 
duels the approaching Semester or term* 

The thirst for acquiring distinction, by fitting, and by getting 
into roicw with the police, with the Philistines and with eaA other» 
attracts many young men to these universities ; who reside here 
for no other object than to pass their time as pleasantly as possi- 
ble, with the intention of leaving behind them the briUiant repu- 
tation of a genuine BurscJu "While here, their hours are passed in 
fencing, riding, smoking, drinking beer, and fighting, and in all 
these accomplishments, they take the lead. This class which may 
form perhaps a tenth part of the students, make more nois^ and 
figh t more duels, unless there is a quarrel between the Landsmtnns- 
chaflen than all the others. They are the men who always stand 
ready to dispute the pavement with you, and Sie sind ein dummer 
Junge is always on the end of their tongues. They are ready to 
embark in any carousal, and the Burschen songs coming from 
their throats salute your ear long after all honest persons should 
be at home. These are the men at all the universities, who fill the 
beer cellars with smoke, and songs, and with noise, from the loud 
laugh which issues from these subterranean caverns, to the thun- 
dering shout with which they greet the air as they emerge into 
star light. All the duellists however, are not of this character. 
Some of those who fight are very peaceable and gentlenM^ily in 
their deportment. If^ however, they have the reputation ot being 
expert swordsmen, they are sure of being challenged by the class 
of students just mentioned, who wi<h the hope of gaining the repn* 
tation of wounding them in combat, cheerfully expose their faces 
to the danger of receiving such honourable scars. It is very pro- 
bable that you may consider this picture as coloured, but it is not. 
I have availed myself of every opportunity to gain correct infor- 
mation on this subject, by conversing with those who have long 
resided here. Were you to inquire of one of the professors, he 
would probably think the estimate of the number of duels much 
tpo large, as he would know of such only, as came under the 
cognizance of the police. These duels are conducted with such 
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secresy that not one in teii comes to the knowledge of fliat body, 
unless until long after they have terminated, and but few eren then. 
They are well known among the students, eren days before they 
occur ; but so strictly is the custom adhered to of concealing them 
from ihe gorenflnent, that were every student of the unirersity to 
be informed that a duel would take place at a given time, the secret 
would not be divulged. Were you however to inquire of any 
Burschy he would tell you that the number above mentioned was a 
moderate estimate. Some with whom I have conversed, have 
estimated it much higher. 

The University of Gottingen is not more distinguished in this 
respect, than the similar institutions situated in the small towns. 
The students at Jena, and Heidelberg,* are considered as wild 
fallows in comparison with those of this city. In Berlin and Leip- 
zig duels are much more rare than in the small towns, as the police* 
particularly in the former city, are sufficiently numerous to keep 
the students in order. The opinions of the citizens also exert an 
insensible influence over them, and they thus lose some of that 
uncouthness of manner which forms so prominent a feature of their 
chahicter. One would suppose that when such inflammable mate- 
rials go forth into the world, (for of the sixteen thousand students 
now in the Grerman universities, at least six thousand leave them 
yearly,) they would set Grermany into a blaze. This is far from 
being the case. The students at Paris, after fightmg the gendarmes^ 
as they do at the funeral of every French patriot, and on every 
occasion where there is hope of succAs* embark in active life, and 
settle down into quiet, peaceable subjects ; never exhibiting more 
ire than is seen in a blast of words against the ministry, or in a 
commendation of Napoleon. Like them, the German students 
return home, and soon commence their professions ; and leaving 
all their love of noise behind them, pass down the current of time, 
in peace with all mankind. They do not even indulge their feel- 

'^ I^ the month of September, 18S6, 1 deecended the Rhine in company with 
half a dozen etodents from Heidelberg. I asked them how many dvele had 
heen fooght at Heidelberg, during the term which had jnet doeed. They all 
agreed, that there had been at leaet three hundred during the four and a half 
monthfl. There were at that time less than seyen hundred students in that 
uniTerwty. 
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ings of (^positiotf to the goyeniment, or, at least, tbey do not ex- 
press them. They recsve even the humble offices which the mi- 
nisters deign to give them, with the greatest gratitude, and speak 
of their duels and blusterings while in the university, as the extre- 
mity of folly.* 

The noisy, fighting Burschtn^ whose numbers are from one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred, form a body quite distinct from the 
great majority of the students* Besides this class, there are two 
others. Of these, the first are young men of fortune, who come 
here and remain two or three years, because no gentleman is thought 
to have completed his education who has not remained several years 
at a university.. They are not very studious, but still derive not a 
little benefit from such a residence, it being impossible for any 
man, not even for the wildest Bursch^ to be in the literary atmos- 
phere of one of the German universities, without inhaUng know- 
ledge. The second class are students, properly so called, who 
form a great majority of the young*men residing here. They belong 
principally to the poor and middling classes of society, who are 
stimulated by the spur of necessity, and by a deep and ever active 
passion for learning. They are forced by the laws of opinion, to 
fight a duel occasionally, perhaps two or three times during their 
residence at these institutions; but these are only momentary 
interruptions. By them they Ire regarded as necessary evils, and 
from such combats tliey return to their studies with new ardour. 
Very many of them pas^ three or four hours a day in the lecture 
rooms, and while at their o]m rooms they improve their time, as 
if resolved to be foremost in the race. The rich treasures of the 
library are within their reach, and these, by assiduous application, 
they make their own. 

Gottingen still retains its distingyished rank among the universi- 
ties of this country, at least if we may form an opinion from the 
number of its students. They amount, at the present time, to almost 
sixteen hundred ; a greater number than are found at any other, 

* Tlus accoant of the dueb of the itudents in this nnivendty, was written six 
mohth« before I met with RumePs Tour in Germany. His account of the 
combata of the Bunehen of Jena, corresp<mds with that I have here given. The 
resemblance between his description of the students, and my own, is not greater 
than most necessarily exist between two delineations of the same subject. 
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those of Berlin and Vienna excepted. The former has, within a 
few years, risen with astonishing rapidity ^ the first rank among 
the schools of science ; the hitter, from its being in the populous 
capital of a large empire, presents such facilities to students pur* 
suing medicine and some other branches, that it must of necessity 
(even subjected as the professors are to the noxious influence of 
Austrian politics) rise numerically to the first rank. Leipsig, 
Prague, and Halle, have from eleven to thirteen hundred each* 
After these come Bonn, Heidelberg, Tiibingen, dec 

This university, which bears the name of Georgia Augusta, was / \ < 
founded in the year 1734, by Cteorge tl|e second of England. In | 
its erection no expense was spared, and the most distinguished 
savans in Germany were invited to the professorial chair. Such / 
inducements were presentied to them, that in a short time it boasted j 
of a greater number of learned men, than almost any other institu- i 
tidn of this country.f Two years after the university was fouodedt 
Haller was appointed professor of anatomy. His extensive rqiu- 
tation soon drew a great number of students to this city ; and by 
his labours, and by those of his companions, its iame, as a medical 
school, was extended throughout Europe* BjBcliaeUsr ** the j>rinee 
of orientalists," as De Rossi calls him, was invited here eleiven yean 
after. The reputation of Crottingen in oriental literature soon sur* 
passed every other university in this country ; and students came 
from the remotest parts of Germany to attend his lectures. 
Through his exertions, Frederick V. of Denmark was induced to 
send Niebuhn to Syria and Arabia, for the purpose of gaining in- 
formation on the actual state of those countries. The iamous ques- 
tions which Michaelis gave lum at that time, have always been 
regarded by the orientalists of Euiope, as exhibiting a research, 
rarely equalled in the history of eastern literature. He3me, who 
succeeded the celebrated linguist Gesqper, in the department of 
classic literature, greatly extended the fame of this institution. 
These professors, with Kas^er, Lielvtenberg, Tobias, Mey<^t Mos- 
heim, and many others, by their indefatigable efforts, and their 
extensive learning gf^ggtffHM^^if^ this university, which for a 
long period was unequalled by that of any other in Germany. 

The rapid rise of this institution, as well as that of Berlin, pre- 
sents, in a striking manner, the facility of diffusing literature 
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through a country where the schools are provided with funds ade- 
quate to command talenf; and with the materiel of leamin|r« Miinch' 
hausen, who was the Hanoyerian minister of George II. When this 
university was founded, not only possessed most enlarged viewH on 
the suhject of education, but a thorough knowledge of all the mean? 
necessary to effect an object so dear to him. The establishment of 
the Academy at Berlin, as well as the flourishing state of the uni- 
versities of Germany, excited in his mind a desire to see something 
done to elevate Hanover to the same literary rank as her neighbours. 
Before this period, this kingdom, intellectually speaking, was infe- 
rior to many of the neighbouring states. To effect this object, this 
able minister, with the full approbation of his sovereign, spared no 
expense to place this infant institution on a foundation superior to 
any of those then existing in Germany. He perfectly realised, that 
whatever the professors might be, the students would make limited 
progress without the materiel of literature ; and his first effort was 
to procure a library worthy of a university. Instead of lumbering 
the shelves with monkish traditions, and obsolete theology, those 
works only were purchased which were in the highest degree use* 
ful as books of reference. A very large sum was annually appro- 
priated to this object, which being augmented with the increasing 
number of students, the library soon presented a valuable collection 
of works in every branch of learning. He procured also cabinets 
of science, and there was, in a short time, no branch of instruction 
that did not feel his patronage. Whenever he discovered men of 
superior talent, he invited tkem to his new institution ; and when 
once established there, he made them not only his own friends, but 
ttom the facilities which the university presented for pursuing their 
studieSi they soon became so attached to it, as rarely, if ever, to leave 
it for another. To place it on the best footing, he carried on a cor- 
respondence with the most distinguished scholars of Germany ; 
with the double object of placing them in its chairs, whenever 
vacancies occurred, and of receiving from them aH that information 
so necessary to its modelling and perfection. The professors had 
previously received but a very limited support He increased 
their salaries, and placed them on a footing of comparative inde- 
pendence, so that they could apply all their power to the great 
objects before tbenu During the thirty-two years that he was 
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curator of this school of learning, he was indefatigable in his efforts 
to promote its prosperity. Long before his death he had the 
satisfaction of beholding Grottingen taking the first rank among the 
uniTendties of his country, and enrolling among its professors some 
.of ihe &r8t men of the age. The* same liberal course was pursued 
by his suecessors, and this institution continued, for a Iqng period 
aAer his death, the wonder and admiratioB of Germany. 

In this unirersity, as in most others in Burope, there are four Fof 
oMes^ or departments. The professors Are diyide4 into two classes. 
Ordinary and Extraordinary. The former receire from the go<- 
▼emment a salary, neyer less than eight hundred, and rarely more 
than two thousand riz dollars,. for they are paid in proportion to 
their reputation. When the fame of a professor has extended 
throughout Germany, and still more when it has become Euro- 
pean, his name alone, particularly if he belongs to one of the pro<- 
fessional departments, oflen adds some hundreds to the number of 
students. Hugo and Eichhom the son, in the legal department 
here, Gresenius in the theological at Halle, and Slbign^ in the legal 
at Berlin, by their European reputation, have become to a consi* 
derable degree, identified with the prosperity of the institutions 
where they reside. As every university in Germany has the right 
of inviting the professors of any other to one of her chairs, sucltf^ 
schdars as I have just named, are constantly receiving invitations 
from other institutions, accompaniedVith the most flattering pe- 
cuniary offers. Even monarcha sometimes write to them, making 
proposals which few would decline accepting, if the governments 
under whose jurisdiction they reside, did not counteract them by 
making others still more advantageous. Such professors have of 
course the power in their own hands, and there are few who do net 
make use of it In no other country are literary men thus thrown 
as it were into the market, and struck off to the highest bidder. 

There are at the present time eighty-nine professors and teachers 
in this university. The theologicid department is divided itate 
ecclesiastical history, exegesis of Greek and Oriental literature, 
and polemic theology. The legal includes, civil, criminal, Roman, 
German law, dec. To the medical, in addition to those branches 
usually connected with it, is added Natural History. Under the 
philosophical, all those professors are engaged, who do not belong 
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to one of the above mentioned classesi and even some of those 
whom we should assign to the faculty of theology. In this almost 
universal department as it should be called, are included Exegesis 
in Hebrew, Persian, Greek, Latin, English, French, Italian, and 
Spanish literature, Statistics, modem and ancient History, Politi- 
cal Economy, Philosophy, Mathemalics, Astronomy, Politics, My- 
thology, the Fine Arts, Logic; and in some of the universities te 
this belong also Chemistry, Mineralogy, Entomology, Lectures on 
the old German poets, and on the Gothic language* You will pro- 
bably ask what most of these subjects have to do with philosophy. 
To this I can only ref^y, that when used in reference to die univer- 
sities in the most extended sense, it means almost every subject, 
excepting, law, theology, and medicine, which has occupied the hu- 
man mind since the reign of alch3rmy ended. The Ordinary profes- 
sors give, or at least are expected to give, one course of lectures 
gratis ; though not more than half of them do it. They have the 
privilege of delivering as many private courses as they please, for 
which they recelne a Frederick d'or from each student, for eadi 
course that he attends. 

For a long period after the establishment of this university, it 
was the custom not only here but elsewhere, for all the professors 
to deliver lectures gratis, lliey received but a limited support, as 
their salaries were then much smaller than at the present time. 
Michaelis opened a course of private lectures, and met with sudi 
pecuniary success, that his examine was soon followed, in odier 
schools. To secure the greatest possible income, and still comply 
with the laws» they make the least interesting course public, and 
those which are the most valuable private. The public lectures, 
which were at first delivered four or five times a week, soon dwin- 
dled to two and even one. lecture weekly. Within a few years, 
many have entirely abandoned their public courses, and no student 
now attends their lectures without paying his Frederic d'or. From 
their private lectures they are very handsomely rewarded, when 
they possess talent and an extensive reputation, and their receipts 
are exactly in proportion to their fame. There are two semestres, 
or terms, in each year. The lectures commence ten minutes after 
the sound of the clock, and terminate the moment it strikes ; the 
professor detaining them no longer than to finish his sentence. 
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To a greater delay they would not submit, not even to finish his 
paragraph, as it might prevent them from reaching the lecture 
room of some other professor ; it being considered indecorous for 
a student to enter after he has commenced* 
' Many of the professors gire two and three distinct courses, and 
eases have been known wher&4hey have given four. Host of these 
include four or five lectures per week, during four months and a 
half* From the receipts of their private lectures, united with their 
salaries, some of the most distingmahed professors, particularly 
those in the legal departments, receive five or six thousand doUani 
per annum* One or two of them have a still larger income, for 
they have hot unfrequently from two to three hundred auditors at 
each course. The income even of these will not exceed that of 
many of the Oxford and Cambridge professors, some of whom do 
not deliver a dozen lectures yearly*. This b a striking exhibition, 
of the difierence which necessity produces, in the efibrts even of 
literary men. 

The legal faculty embraces more talent than the medical or the* 
ological, and is thought superior to that of any other university of 
(Sermany. More than half of the students belong to this depart- 
^ ment. At the head of this stand Hugo, and Eichhom the son, 
whoee. lame 48 now little inferior to that of his father. In theolo- 
gy, Gottingen formerly surpassed every other univeraity of this 
country. As most of the professors are now advanced in Hfe,, 
and as it is genendly thou^t that they have not kept pace with 
Ate progress of this sdenee in Germany, this department does not 
maintain its former reputation. The fame of Gresenius, De Wette,. 
Rosenraiiller,and Schleiermacher, have attracted to the cities whero 
ihey reside, many of the students, who would otherwise have come 
here. 

The medical faculty is in higher repute, embracing some men of 
distinguished talents, among whom is Langenbeck. The Germane 
boast of him as being the first surgeon in the world, though to thia 
opinion the English and Parisian surgeons would undoubtedly 
demur. Unfortunately for this branch of instruction, Gottingen 
is^too small to afford the facilities necessary for a complete educa« 
tion in medicine and surgery. There is but one hospital, and that 
is confined to one branch of Aisease. There is also a comparative 
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deficiency in the practical part of anatomy and surgeryy not merely 
in relation to dissections, but to anatomical cabinets. Though the 
Germans have had many very able physicians and surgeons, their 
schools of medicine have rarely attracted students from abroad. 
With the exception of those of Berlin, Breslau, Konigsburg, Prague 
and Vienna, they are all in small towns the largest of which, Leip- 
zig, does not contain over forty thousand inhabitants, while most 
of them are little if any superior to Gottingen in population* 
Even the capitals of Austria and Prussia are not yet large enough to 
present any thing like the same advantages to the medical studcbd^ 
as those which he enjoys in the French metropolis, notnrithstanding 
this department has always received the peculiar patronage of the 
governments. Those of Paris are so great, that the student has 
nothing to wish for, particularly in relation to the number and 
divisions of the hospitals, and the numerous means which are 
within his reach, to perfect himself in surgery and anatomy. Ac- 
cordingly we find young men from Brazil, and the United States, 
to the Wolga, and from the Morea to Finland, resorting to the 
medical school of Paris, to enjoy those facilities which no other 
city presents, to acquire a thorough knowledge of their profession. 
In oriental literature, with the exception of Hebrew, this institu- 
tion, as well as every other in Germany, is decidedly inferior to 
that of Paris, which not merely in this department, but in medicine, 
and also in most of the physical sciences, is without a parallel in 
the history of literature. It is true that there are many more ori- 
entalists in Gtermany than in France, probably several times as 
^any ; but they are residing in twenty-two universities, including 
those of Kiel and Bsisle, while most of the French savans make 
Paris their place of residence. There are several of their institu- 
tions also in France, but for centuries the French government has 
made great exertions to give an eclat to that of the metropolis. 
As literature has always shed the greatest lustre over a capital, 
the monarchs of France have made the university of Paris, the 
recipient of most of their patronage. This partial distribution of 
their favours, has given a gigantic magnitiide to that institution, 
when contrasted with those situated in the provinces, and even 
with most others in Europe. Geimany having no capital, and 
being divided into thirty or forty independent states, can never 
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possess any one university, which as a whole ean compare with 
that of the French metropolis, although there are five or six time9 
as many profound scholars here as in France, and the materiel of 
literature is several times as extensive. >,_^ 

The German professors are as a body the most indefatigable j 
students in the world. They are not, like the French and Italian ' 
literati, social in their habits. They reside chiefly in small towns, ', 
where there is little without to attract them. They consequently ^ 
find it much easier than their western neighbours, to pass fifteen 
or sixteen hours a day in their lecture rooms, and in the society of 
folios. Even those residing in the large cities have acquired such 
habits of application, that they are almost as ignorant of the amuse* 
ments around them, as strangers. In most of the cities where they 
reside, there are no intellectual foci, like the Institute and the 
numerous literary and scientific societies, which form so many 
mental groups at Paris. A Frenchman is bom for society, and 
nothing but an ardent love for literature, united with long habits of 
application, will make him so independent of the living, as to be 
willing to converse only with the mighty dead. A German scholar 
from his retired life, finds society a burden, and never does he feel 
more at his ease, than when surrounded by his auditors or his 
manuscripts. It is true that some of the French literati are rarely 
if ever surpassed even by the Germans in application, but as a body, 
they do not eidiibit that intensity of research, that you find in the 
students east of the Rhine. The professors of the untversity of 
Paris rarely give more than four lectures a week, some of them 
only two, and several but one. They receive a fixed salary, and 
after their appointment, they have no motive to application but 
their love of study and of fiune. Those of the Overman universides 
are not only influence^by these considerations, but also by another, 
which is all-poweri the desire of acquiring property. Few 
minds ever become so purely intellectual, as not to be stimulated 
by the pleasures and comforts which wealth brings in its train, 
and certainly not that of a German professor, whose reputation in 
the eyes of the government, is measured not a little by the number 
of auditors who frequent his lecture room. The students are en- , 
tirely unrestrained in their studies ; attending those lectures, and 
those only, which interest them. Tb^y can even absent themselves 
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from all, withotkt being called to an account, unless after a year or 
more of total idleness, they may perhaps be advised to leave the 
university* It is consequently indispensable to their fame, as well 
as to their pecuniary comfort, that they should rise at least to re- 
spectability in their departments. This additional impulse calls 
forth all those powers, which a love of literature or of fame had not 
awakened. They apply themselves to their studies with an ardour 
which insures them a victory over difficulty ; and enables them to 
present their opinions in a most interesting light. The effect of 
this is a numerous audience, deeply attentive to their instructions, 
and treasuring in their note books, their most valuable thoughts. 

The professors, of whom I have beard a considerable number, 
deliver their lectures from copious notes. They have usually a 
dull delivery, and rarely if ever rise to eloquence ][ Their intense 
application, their seclusion from society, and if we may believe 
Madame de Stael, something also in their climate, (for she says 
that time appears to march more slowly here than elsewhere,) 
prevent most of them from rising above a singing monotonous tone 
in their utterance, and from catching the inspiration of their sub- 
ject They present an abundance of fact and argument, but never 
make you glow with enthusiasm. In this respect they are the an« 
tipodes of the French, whose language is meagre in comparison. 
I have seen some of the professors of the university of Paris, par- 
ttcularly Messrs. Villemain and Andrieux, the former at the Sor* 
bonne, the latter at the college royd^ keep dieir audience in breath- 
less silence for many minutes. Inspired by this riveted attention, 
ihey poured forth a stream of eloquence, which carried every 
auditor along with it, bearing down every objection, and forcing 
every mind to yield its assent. At the conclusion of such a strain, 
the lecture room was filled with shouts of ** bravo, bravissimo," 
which were prolonged for many minutes. The excitement produ- 
ced by this '* blaze of genius and this burst of thought," was so 
great, that they were under the necessity of continuing their db- 
course in the midst of applauses, which ceased only because their 
hearers were unwilling to lose the connecting chain of thought 
It reminded me of the effect ascribed to the eloquence of Cicero, 
in the Roman forum, and to thrilling emotions excited by the ad- 
dresses of the great Hendrick among his heroic warriors. I have 
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never seen greater effects produced by Talma, or Mademobelle 
Mars* than by these gentlemen, or beheld the faces of a thousand 
auditors glowing with higher admiration. That they would have 
excited equal ardour in a German audience, is not probable. Could 
they have lectured in German, which is the richest and noblest 
language of ^Europe, they would have roused their comparatively 
cold hearers, to at least a positive degree of excitement The 
great reason why the French professors are eloquent, is, that they 
lecture extempore. Feeling, as almost all Frenchmen do, a 
perfect freedom from embarrassment, and daring consequently to 
eye their audience, they behold with increasing pleasure the thou^ 
sand &ces which they are lighting up with animation, and kindle 
into a glow of eloquence no less surprising to themselves, than to 
their hearers. Had the French orators a language worthy of their 
minds, if they did not rise to a higher elevation of thought, they 
would at least produce a greater effect than any speakers, who have 
ever addressed an audience, since the Roman 'forum has ceased 
to make the heavens ring with the name of Cicero. 

The German savans are not eloquent, because their life of 
seclusion removes them so far from the hearts of others, that they 
never know what strings they shq^dd touch to agitate the feelings 
of their audience. Some of them also are like Faust, when about 
commencing, with Mephistopheles, his new course of life. 

leh wnste nie mieh in die Welt za wfaicken, 
Vor andem fuhl* ich mich so klein ; 
Ich werde steta yerlegen Beyn. 

Others, if they are not equally embarrassed, do not feel any 
enthusiasm at the sight of their auditors. The great majority of 
them keep their eyes, most of the time, on their books or notes ; 
and if, for a moment, they attempt to speak from feeling, they soon 
return to them, not daring to venture far from the shore. This 
unfortimate custom of lecturing from books, and reading their 
manuscripts, which prevails so generaDy in the German univer- 
sities, has been the ruin of eloquence in these institutions. The 
fault is not in the students, it is in the professors. Even to their 
dry arguments and facts, the former give the ndost minute attention, 
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and any one who should warm with his subject, would make them 
kindle with enthusiasm, as the history of Germany, during the 
years 1813 and 1814, proves conclnsiTely. Messieurs Yill^mani 
and Andrieux, to whom reference has been made, were, in erery 
instance that I heard them, lecturing on subjects wMch were purely 
literary : for example, on the beauties of the Britanicus of Raeii|e, 
of the Telemaque of Fenelon, or were explaining the general 
principles of literature, and the proper manner of studying belles 
lettres* How many subjects, worthy of such minds, does the Index 
Lectimum of a German unirersity present ! Could the professors 
throw off their embarrassment, and feel like men; with their 
profound and extensive views of their subjects, they would animate 
the fitces of their hearers with a glow of admiration. 

Is describing this university, I have spoken only of the ordinaiy 
professors. The next, and the inferior class, are called extraordinary. 
They receive a very limited salary from the government, not 
enough to support them, even in celibacy. They also deliver lectures 
on what subjects they please, for which they receive irom their 
auditors the same fees as their brethren above them^ This station 
is a stepping stone to the ordinary professorship, but one on which 
tbey have usually to rest from eif ht to ten years, and, if not active 
in their pursuits, lor life. As they select their own subjects, they 
often become the rivals of their older brethren, who are compelled 
frequently to gird themselves anew for the race, or see themselves not 
only overtaken, but left behind. Of the beneficial effects of this 
arrangement, no one can doubt who has passed a fortnight at a 
German university. - 

There is also a third class, who are called lecturers or teachers, 
/ which, I believe, is peculiar to the German universities. Students, 
} who have completed their course, and who aim at a professor's 
chair, usually remain several years at the institution, pursuing some 
particular department of literature or science, with the intention 
of eventually giving lectures. They then make application to 
the government, for permission to deliver a course. On being 

/ examined and found qualified, they are enrolled on the humble list 
of teachers. They commence their career under circumstances 
sufficiently gloomy to discourage any one, who is not influenced by 

; an intense love of literature and fiune. Before them they see the 
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extrtordinary profeflsora ming to eminencet while die roome of I 
most of the older teachers are thronged. | Whaterer their talents 
may be, they hare to lay the foundation of their reputation, and 
that, too, against rivals whose fame is sometimes Enropean. Tears 
roll awayy and they see their lectore room* only here and there 
attended by avditois. Moatof them axe in indigent circnmstaneest 
and with all tbeineonTeniences of poverty, they oftm find that the 
reoeq>tB from their ledtnres, even for years, do not equal the annual 
rent of theis rooms. Without any resources, they would abandon 
their employment in despair, were they not able, as private 
instructers, to gain enough to prevent the lamp of Hie from being 
extinguished. For a very moderate comp^iBation, they devote 
three or four hours a day to the instruction of as many students in 
languages, or in their particular provinces, and not mifrequently 
toil on in this manner for years, when the death of a rival lecturer, 
or some fortunate circumstance, fills their rooms with students, for 
a time at least, and thus brings them into notice. Hey are now 
no longer under the necessity of losing a large part of their time 
in this course of instruction, but devoting all their hours to their 
particular department, they advance rapidly. The sufferings, 
which they must . of necessity experience, dining the first five or 
six years of their progress, are enough to depress the nlkost coura- 
geous minds. Fortunately for them, there is one medium of ^' 
appearing before the public, wheVe they wiB meet wiih justice, 
viz. Ae press. To this most of them resort, and befose they have | 
been occupied many years as lecturers, some ponderous octavo is { 
published, in which, not unfrequently, eight or ten languages 
a|>pear in the form of illustration. If the work has me^tt, it 
receives its due commendations in some dozen or more of the 
Hterary journals of this country; and the author is immediately 
regarded, by those around him, as a new star of greater or less 
brflliancy, just rising above the literary horizon. A single Work of 
this description, not unfrequently procures for a lecturir the 
extraordinary chair, sometimes even the ofierof itfrom several 
universities. 

There are two other establishments connected with this instibi- 
tion, which are probably peculiar to those of this country ; the 
object of which is to improve the health of the students, as well as 
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to qualify those who design to enter the army for their future 
precession. During the war with France, the German cavalry 
usually found themselves inferior to their enemies. To remedy 
this evil, a new department was eetahhshed in each of the univer. 
allies, to instmet the students in 'every thing relating, not merely 
to riding, but to the government and management of horses. In 
the hippodrome, which is a large edifice, those students who intend 
entering the army, as well as others, exercise one or more hours 
daily. Two professors are connected with thb dqnrtment; one 
of whom gives lectures on the government of horses, the other on 
the anatomy and pbymology of that animal, as well as of all others 
wUch are made use of in agriculture. This department of 
instruction is very popular with many of the students, and is 
generaDy considered indupensaUe to a good preparation for the 
army. 

The fencing school, which forms the second additional depart- 
ment to which I have referred* is very much patronised, not only 
by those who intend entering the army, but by most of the stu- 
dents who expect to be under the necessity of fighting a duel. The 
duellists make this school the principal place of resort, and here 
perfect themselves in the use of the broadsword. To excel here, 
is more important to them than become the ablest exeget, or jurist, 
in the university. The proficiency they make often excites the 
desire of putting their skill to practise, which is easily gratified 
by insulting the first student they meet This school has thus 
become one of the great sources of duelling, and it is surprising 
that it has not been long since abolished on this account. 

The library of Gottingen is universally acknowledged to be the 
most valuable in Germany, In the number of volumes it is infe^ 
nor only to those of Vienna and Munich: in manuscripts, of 
\3hich there are but five thousand, it is surpassed by several, f This 
country contains a greater number of krge libraries than any 
other. In truth, every day's ride presents you a new one, of 
which ahnost every metropolis would be proud, if not for the 
number of the volumes, yet certainly for their value. Miinchhau- 
sen, during his administrati<m, had his eye constantly fixed on 
the library of this institution, and spared no expense in procuring 
all those valuable works of every language, which the resouroes 
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of Hanover ciooki purchase. In a few years it increased to fifty 
thousand volumes. Some of the most distinguished professors 
have heen librarians, ami at the present time, the prineipal em- 
ployment of one of them, is to discover through the medium of 
domestic and foreign Journals, all the valuable -works which 
appear in Emrope and America, that they may be purchased for 
the library. Fr(Hn its foundation, they have pursued the plan of 
purchasing cheap editions, that they might increase as far as pos- 
sible its liteiary value. WhOe the resources of other libraries 
have often been expended to gratify the eye with splendid sped- 
mens of typography, the directors of thi» have been influenced 
solely by intellectual beauty. Not only almost all the valuable 
works which have been published inEurope, during the last seventy 
years, but most of those also which have appeared since the invent 
tion of printing, are now to be found on its shelves. Probably 
no library existed which was so free from literary trash, no' one 
which in valuable printed works conld compare with this. To 
procure those books which are most valuable to the student, has 
been their only aim, and if any ephemeral publications have found 
their way to its saloons, they came here only through the medium 
of donation. Every useful work in whatever language it may be 
written, soon finds a place here. The number of books in foreign 
languages is many times greater than in German, notwithstanding 
the prodigious fertility of the German press. By this j^dici^s 
course, it has acquired a reputation which is hardly surpassed by 
that of the Vatican or by la Bibliothtque RoyaU^ and though infe- 
rior to these in the number of its volumes, it is regarded as supe- 
rior to them in value, and to every other in the worlds Ninety- 
one years since, the first volume of this library was purchased ; 
at the present time there are three hundred thousand, the brightest 
productions of the human mind. Almost one hundred and fiAy 
years ago, the library of Yale CoU^;e was founded : theore are now 
eight thousand volumes* Hanover, during t}iat time, has been 
exposed to frequent warn; has been Compelled to maintain in 
peace and war, a large army for its defence ; and. has oflen had to 
support those of her enemies and her allies. In peace and in 
war, she has groaned under the burden of a taxation, which we 
only know by the hearing of the ear. It is a country which is 
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poor in proportion to ita popidation, when compared with Con- 
necticut, and still its goremment, during less than a century, has 
raised this noble monument of literature. That of CSonneetieut 
has not added two thousand Tolumes to the library of Yale. 
What a msJancholy contrast 4oea diia present to every Hbmal 
man ! When will die time come that we shall begin to feel the 
importance of ddng something for the mind! How long must our 
Btudents hunger for literary nourishment, and mot be filled t When 
will the increase of our libraries be thought as important aa the 
construction of a new turnpike, as digging a canal, or draining a 
marsh, or any of the other i^yncal improvements, which elicit so 
much eloquence on the fioors of our State houses, and attract 
the gase of thousands, 
^ The richness of this library cannot be realised by one who has 
not often examined it A. few promenades through its numerous 
and noble aaloons, will give a stranger an idea of its magnitude ; 
but to become acquainted with its wonderftd value, it is necessary 
to pass weeks, and even months, in the examinaHon* There are 
few works which have interested the literary world, since the 
invention of printings that cannot be found here. « Do you widi 
to write, for examj^e, a history of Spain, Portugal, Italy, Fiance, 
or England? You will not only find here most of thevaluaUe 
WiMrks, in* the language of the country whose histoiy jreu are 
writing, but those in evwy other also. Independently of Aat 
aeaistaace which one derives from consulting naauscripts, and 
irotn mingling with a people, which every historian should do, in 
4>rder to become acquainted with the institutions of the country, 
and their influence in fonning the character of ^ nation ; he 
4X»uld write, in some respects, a better history here, than in the 
capital of the kingdom. Are you, for example, writing a history 
Df Spain, you not only find most of the valuable Spanish histo- 
rians, bi^'lke very best French, English, Italian, and Portnguese 
works on thia subject ; an assietance which the Spanish historian 
would search for in vain in the royal library of Madrid, or the 
English, French, or Italian, in thotfe of the Bodleian, the Royal, 
or the Ambrosian. The same remark is equally applicable to the 
histories of literature o( almost every age, to the fine arts, to 
dassic literature, and in fact, to aknost every subject which has 
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/interested mankbid, ) Thoiig:h the other libraries of Germaaf are 
' not equally rich in foreign ]iteratttre» they are still sufficiently soy 
to exhibit a most inriting prospect to die student In consequenee 
of the immense resources which these libraries present, vre find 
the literati of 6ermaBy» embarking in the investigations of new 
subjects, befoM which most minds shrink, and entering on their 
course with a courage sliperior to. fear, and an ardour which 
seldom tires. From this cause proceeds that rery extensire 
knoiriedge of languages, which you discover in the works and 
ilhistrations of so many of the professors. They are not satisfied 
mercty with the opimcms of their countrymen, on the subjects 
which they are investigating, but to acquire the views of foreign 
schokra and writers, they leam new languages, undismayed by 
the difficulties they present. From the richness of their libra- 
ries results that astonishing snbdivimon of kbour, you find in the 
Index LecHonrnm of the universities* They thus become literary 
cosmopolites. No river, no chain of mountains, is to them a 
boundary ; but croemng oceans, and scdUng Uralian and Caucasian 
summits, their minds explore the intellectual regions of the Andest 
and the Cordilleras, of the Tigris and the Nile. From their early 
education at the gymnaaiB, and still moris at the university^ they 
become divested of those prejudices so frequent among Frenchmen 
and Americans, that their native languages contain most of the 
treasuries of the mind. With a literature, richer than almost any 
country in Europe, they despise those localities of feeling which 
make most nations as ignorant of each other's language, as of that 
of a distant planet To their minds, there is no exclusive country, 
bounded by rivers or mountains, or imaginary lines ; tibeir home 
is the int^ectual world* Here they live, and feel, and act, and 
hail as a friend, whoever has enlarged the boundaries, of real or 
ideal existence ; under whatever religjious or political despotism 
he may have beea bom, or whether he was educated on the Ohio 
or the Ganges. • x 

The arrangement of this library is not only superior to any 
I have seen in Europe, but i know not how it is possible to , 
improve it. { One saloon is devoted to hislory, another to medicine, 
another to the Greek classics, to law, or to theology, dtc Tak^ 
for instance, the saloon 0/ history, in which the best historical 



woTks and memoirs relating to countries, ancient and modem, are 
assembled. All those written in German occupy one series of 
shelves; those in English, anodier; those, in French, a third. 
These are subdivided into the histories of the different countries- 
All the German histories of Germany, of Greece, of Rome, of 
England, d&c are ranged together in reference to the countries, 
and placed according to the time of their publication. The histories 
of other countries are arranged in a similar manner. In the 
theological, the medical, the classical, and other departments, the 
works are arranged after their subjects, with all the subdivisions 
which they will allow. Knowing the title of a work, you can, of 
course, immediately find it. The gi^eat simplicity of this arrange* 
ment recommends itself to every one. I hope, some centuries 
hence, that some one, at least, of our libraries may be sufficiently 
extensive, to make a similar arrangement necessary. 

There are two catalogues of this library. The first is like those 
found in all others, a list of the titles; the other is peculiar, 
I believe, to this collection^ It is a list of all the subjects, alpha- 
betically arranged, with references to the chapter and section. I£^ 
for example, you wish to write a history of the conqnerce of the 
T3nrians, you look for the word Commerce. Here you will see 
the difibrent nations from A. 'in succession ; and, having arrived at 
Tyre, you will find references to all the works in the library which 
treat of this subject With such &cilities, how much time is saved ! 
With such a library, and such catalogues, the student, if he does 
not discover ^ a royal road to learning,*' finds, after he has become 
familiar with many languages, that her paths are covered with 
flowers. There is here none of that thirsting after knowledge 
which every student feels in our country, without discovering any 
thing to allay the fever of desire. Here he finds a home for his 
mind. The intellectual fruits of every age, and of every clime, are 
here assembled ; the productions of the Granges and the Tagus, 
of Ispahan, of Arabia, and of Europe, are spread before him. 
The soi)g8 of Hafiz, and of the poets of Palestine, and of Arabia, 
charm him with their oriental beauty, and alternate in their power 
over his mind, with the odes of Pindar and of Klopstock. Distant 
ages here rise into new life, and remote countries spread their 
variegated beauties around him. Wherever he wanders, he finds 
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» new prospect opening to hia view, adorned with erery yariety ; 
and in this almost fairy land he continues during life, constantly 
searching for new objects of beauty, and finding them, if his heart 
is right with God and man, sufficiently numerous to satisfy the 
enthusiasm of the most ardent mind. ^ 

In the centre of the saloons of the library, are tables and chairs 
for those of the students who wish to consult books. Here you 
see them constantly occupied in examining those works, which they 
do not wish to take to their rooms. The library is accessible 
erery day in the week, Sunday excepted. On Wednesday and 
Sstnrday, it is open two hours, on other days but one. There are 
six librarians, whose sole business is to attend upon the students, 
who apply to them for books, whether for consultation or perusaLy 
This practice of opening the library every day, makes it almost as 
Tftluable to the students as to the professors ; the former of whom 
resort to it in great numbers, and derive firom it important advan- 
tages. The libraries of our own colleges, one would believe, are 
collected principally for the use of the professors. So far as my 
knowledge extends, there is not one of them often open for consulta- 
tion, the chief benefit to be desived from a great collection of books. 
In that of Gottingen, there are probably one hundred thousand 
▼olumes which are not read, and never will be read by the students ; 
but, as books of reference, they are invaluable, and as such they 
are examined continually. They are wanted for a single fact, .or 
date, or argument, which is of great importance to the individual 
who consults them. Many of them, probably, are never looked at 
by him again during life. The possession of a single book may 
dius give a new train to his thoughts, and excite a spirit of 
investigation, which may give, in some degree, a direction to the 
minds of thousands. In writing a work, particularly where the 
subject requires much research, an author, 'with such a library 
before him, might wish to consult several hundred volumes, not 
one of which he would entirely peruse. If he has such a library 
withfii his reach, he cannot fail to present much that is new to his 
readers. With our barren libraries, how can we ever expect to 
acquire a literary reputation. We may have an abundance of 
tales and novels ; but, whatever their merit may be, we shall never 
find them giving us more than a transient fieune out of our own 
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countiy. The Oreek and Latin languages have been studied 
more than two centimes in the United States, and not two critical 
works on the writings of Athens and Rome, published in our 
country, hare been reprinted on the continent, or even in England* 
Messrs. Stuart and Gibbs, and one or two others, have done, and 
- are now doing much, to excite a spirit of investigation, in oriental 
literature; but, with such a paucity of books as the American 
libraries present, their progress has been very much retarded. A 
student without books, is like an artist without tools.' He camtolp 
with his sledge and dividers, transform a block into an Apollo; 
but give him the necessary implements, and he will animate the 
marble with every passion which ever agitated the heart of man, 
u>r the gods of heathen mythology. 

The same liberality is, manifested towards the students, in 
. permitting them to take books from the library. They present,* 
to some one of the professors, a number of papers, with their 
names written on them, under which he writes hi's own. Above 
these they write the title of the book which they want, and send 
it to the library. After the library is closed, the book is found, 
and the next day it is sent for. In this manner, if you desire, you 
may have fifty, or even a hundred, volumes out at a time, the paper 

being retained as a pledge until the work is returned.; In those of 

the United States, no student, as far as my knowledge extends, is 
permitted to take more than three books at a time, and is rarely 
allowed to consult books in the library. The shackles of literary 
custom still reign in our country with a despotic sway, unequalled 
in their power by any thing I haVe seen in Europe, excepting 
those which religious superstition has' thrown over the mind. Until 
they are broken; until our libraries are increased tenfold; until 
our professors feel the stimulus of rivalry^ we may look in Vain 
for such lights Of science, as are seen in every day's ride in this 
country, that shed such splendour not only over Germany, but do 
much towards dispelling the darkness of distant lands. 

A traveller in Germany finds it difficult to proceed a day's 
journey, in any direction north of the Mayne, without discovering 
something to remind him, in the small cities through which he 
passes, that intellectual cultivation is an object of great importance 
to the respective governments. In entering Germ&ny from Stras- 
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burg* and travelling a few miles north, he arriTcs at Carkruhe, 
where a library of seventy thousand volumes unfolds its treasures. 
A few hours ride brings him to Heidelberg, where he discovers 
another of fifty thousand. After proceeding about thirty miles, 
he enters Darmstadt, where he beholds a third, containing eighty- 
five thousand ; at Mayence, another of ninety thousand ; and in 
the commercial city of Frankfort, still another of one hundred 
thousand volumes, evinces the noble spirit which has animated the 
enlightened merchants of that city. As he leaves the latter town 
for Gottingen, he stops at Giessen, not &r from thirty miles, and 
in this small university he is surprised to find a collection of only 
twenty thousand volumes ; but he soon learns that at Marburg, 
twenty miles farther, is another of fifty-five thousand; and at 
Cassel, sixty miles from Marburg, a third, of from ninety to one 
hundred thousand volumes, adorns the capital of Hesse. On 
arriving at Gottingen, the next day in time to dine, he beholds 
with astonishment, three hundred thousand volumes, all collected 
within less than a century. Making this a central point, and 
proceeding north about forty miles, he enters Wolfenbuttel, a 
small town of less than seven thousand inhabitants, and learns with 
no little pleasure, that the government of Brunswick has enriched 
it with a library of two hundred thousand volumes. Advancing 
still north, to Hamburg, he is delighted in visiting the commercial 
and city libraries, of twenty-five and eighty thousand volumes, to 
discover that this mercantile city has displayed the same love of 
literature as Frankfort South-east of Gottingen, at the distance 
of eighty miles, he arrives at Weimar, where a library of one 
hundred and ten thousand, and at Jena, ten miles farther, another 
of thirty thousand voliunes, proclaim the princely spirit of the 
Dukes of this little state. Leipzig is but a short ride from the last 
mentioned ci^. Here he observes with equal pleasure, two 
libraries containing one hundred thousand ; at Halle, in Prussia, 
only twenty-five, miles distant, one of fifty thousand; and at 
Dresden^ the capital of Saxony, a third, of two hundred and forty 
thousand volumes. Proceeding to Berlin, he enters the library of 
the university, containing one hundred and eighty thousand 
volumes. The Konigsburg library of fifly thousand; the large 
collection at BreslaUf as well as those of many of the other cities^ 
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of Prussia, all display the patronage of the govenunent* as well mm 
the love of literature which characterizes the Prussians. 

-* Proceeding from Strasburg through Southern Germany, a siimlar 
prospect presents itself to his view. At Freyburg he finds a 
library of twenty thousand; at Tubingen another; at Stuttgard one 
of one hundred and sixteen thousand ; at Wiirzburg, a fourth of 
thirty thousand ; at Erlangen, one of forty thousand ; at Landsbut. 
one of one hundred thousand ; and at Munich he discovers Uie 
largest in all Germany, and the third in the world, containing 
four hundred thousand volumes. On his arrival at Vienna, he find* 
that a similar spirit has influenced the Austrian government, if not ai 
the present day, at least of a former time. There, in the four 
great libraries, the Imperial, the University, the Theresian, and 
the Medical Chirurgical, he discovers five hundred and ninety 
thousand volumes. Proceeding north, to complete the circuit of 
Germany, Ee is led to believe, on his arrival at Prague, that its 
library of one hundred thousand volumes will do something to 
dispel the ignorance which now covers Bohemia. 

The thirty-one libraries above mentioned, contain more than 
three million three hundred thousand volumes, or averaging one 
hundred and seven thousand. The thirty-one largest libraries of 
the United States do not contain two hundred and fifty thousand 
volumes. Whence comes this great difference ? whence is it that 
the' little state of Hanover has collected a library in less than a 
century, not only larger, but probably ten times more valuable to 
the student, than all the public libraries of our country ? We are 
accustomed to regard the Germans as a heavy-moulded race, a» 
peculiarly physical in their character, because the ignorant pea- 
santry, who have emigrated from this country to the United 
States, have remained equally ignorant in ours. But were the 
German classics to be found at our public institutions, which I 
very much doubt, Cambridge library being excepted, and could we 
read the language sufiiciently to understand them, we should soon 
discover that the term physical was much more' applicable to 
ourselves, than to them. In comparing Germany with even Italy 
or France, we shall find that the difierence in this respect is very 
great between these countries, and very much in favour of the 
former. According to the Edinburgh Review, there is in France 
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one bOliard room to one hundred volumes, and in Germany one to 
six thousand ; a striking iUustration of the comparatiye lore of 
literature of the two nations. In Italy, the restraints which the 
Catholic religion has placed on the mind, by its Index ErpurgOr 
tortus^ hare made their libraries very imperfect in all those works 
which relate to civil and religious liberty, and, in truth, in relation 
to those of most foreign languages, that were not written in defence 
of the Catholic religion. At Pisa, I searched in vain in the 
nnivernty library for works written in the German language. I 
eould not discover even a volume of their classical authors on the 
twelves, and, on inquiry, ascertained that they did not belong to 
it We have in our own country what is equivalent to such an 
index ; the strong prejudice that so universally exuts against the 
literature of other nations. 

Whence comes this difference between Germany and other nations ? 
It doubtless results, in a very considerable degree, from the 
impulse which the Protestant religion gave to the public mind in 
the northern part of this country. The efforts of Luther and 
Melancthon to improve the schools and gymnasia, as well as the 
spirit of investigation which they excited, has been felt from age 
to age, and the effect will, probably, continue to the end of time. 
But this does not satisfactorily account for the love of knowledge, 
and the intellectuaUfertility which prevail here. More progress 
has been made here in literature, during the last seventy-five 
years, than in any country, whatever, in the same space of time. 
There are now every year, more valuable new works issuing from 
its press, than from those of all continental Europe. Germany has 
become, literally, '< la patrie de la pensee," in a manner which 
excites the astonishment of all who behold it. There must be a 
cause for this. What that is, I shall now endeavour to inform you. 
The foundation of the university of Gottingen, and the rapid 
rise of that institution, both resulting almost exclusively, from the 
enlarged views and liberal heart of Miinchhausen, attracted universal 
observatioii. The directors of the other universities, found it 
necessary to increase the materiel of literature, or see those 
institutions thrown into the shade. This they did, accordingly, 
though with an inferior spirit of liberality, to that of the Hanoverian 
miaisier. As a law exists in every state of Germany, that those, 
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who bold offices under goTernment, shall pass one, and in soipe 
of them, two years at one of the institutionB belonging to the 
conntrj where they reside ; none of the older schools, which now 
exist, bare been entirely deprived of their students, though all of 
them bare looked at Gottingen as their great rivaL The life of 
Muncbhausen, has thus formed an era in the literary history of 
Germany, and his name will be held in remembrance by millions 
yet unborn. 

The singular political character of Germany has done mnch, 
perhaps more than any other cause, to rouse its literary ardour. 
It is divided into thirty-five states, exclusive of the four free cities, 
Hamburg, Liibeck, Bremen, and Frankfort. The twenty-one 
universities which now exist, are in eleven of these states. The 
remaining twenty-four vary in population, from five thousand to 
three hundred and fifty thousand. With the exception of six, no 
one of the last-mentioned states has more than eighty, and half of 
them less than fifty thousand souls. Most of them are, of course, 
too small, to provide the means of instruction necessary in such a 
country as this. The eleven large states where universities exist, 
with ihe exception of Austria, Prussia, and Bavaria, are almost too 
small to be regarded in a glance at the map of Europe. Their 
monarchs have been perfectly aware, that neither their territory 
nor their population can give them much political importance. Am 
aU men love distinction, and monarchs above all others, there 
remained but one way to acquire it, and that was in becoming the 
patrons of learning. Fortunately for Germany, her monarchs have, 
in this respect, kept pace with the spirit of the age. Instead of 
wasting the resources of the people in festivals, where the only 
fight emitted was derived from powder and wax, as you find in 
almost every state in Italy, they have caused the lamp of learning 
and science to bum in all their universities, until from the Rhine 
to the Niemen, the gloom of ignorance has been dispelled, and 
most of the superstition, which once covered the land, has vanished 
away. The present Grand Duke of Weimar, whenever he dis- 
covered men of genius, pensioned them, and invited them to his 
residence, or to the university of Jena. For their use he enlarged 
his libraries, both in his capital and in the latter city. Weimar 
soon became the German Athens, and probably at no period since 
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the fiJl of Greece, has a small citj presented the same blaxe of 
^nios within its walls. The names of Goethe, Wieland, Herder, 
Schiller, and Mnsaens, have thrown a charm over this town, which 
makes it classic gromid. In the conversation of these poets, the 
Grand Dnke passed most of his leisure hoars. They became his 
bosom friends, and his patronage of them has made him the 
farourite monarch of Germany, the Mscsnas of his age* 

The same love of distinction is the cause whf such a literary 
emulation prevails among the German scholars. Politics present 
only a very limited prospect of success. In such governments as 
these, but a small number of persons can be thus employed, except 
in the humble situation of clerks and secretaries. Most of them 
are filled by the nobles, and to one whose blood is not pure 
by birth, but litUe hope remains of arriving at eminence in political 
life. There is a theatre, however, on which they may enter, 
where the superiority of birth is unknown. Happily for them 
this is almost boundless ; it is one where the mind may exert all 
its powers free from every restraint, except that placed upon 
political discu8sions^ The numerous divisions and subdivisions of 
science, the fine arts, exegetical literature, law, medicine, and 
theology, offer a variety almost commensurate with the desires of 
the ever active mind. Here reigns the most perfect equality. No 
rank, no station, not even the monarch, claims precedence in this 
republic of letters. Learning and genius here meet their reward, 
the homage of all inferior minds. The arguments of the king or 
the emperor, or their ministers, when not supported by the bayonet, 
are here compelled to yield before those of the humble citizen ; 
and, when thus supported, the victory is merely physical. To this 
theatre most of the aspiring minds of Germany resort, to try 
their fortunes; and although many di« unknown, or have but a 
transient reputation, not a small number acquire that distinction 
in this land of letters and libraries, which equals their fondest 
hopes. The extent of this republic is greater than that of any 
other country. Among the seventeen millions of inhabitants north 
of the Ma3me, there are probably several times as many readers of 
magazines and books, in proportion to the whole population, as in 
any European kingdom. The thorough education which the 
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Ctemiuui receive, makes them fully sensible to ihe great adran- 
tages resulting from that miiversal knowledge, for which they are 
00 conspicuous ; while the rapid advancement which learning and 
science are making, require assiduous application and a continual 
perusal of new publications, to enable them to keep pace with tho 
spirit of the age. 
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LETTER V. 

GoTTINQENt SSPT* SK, 1835. 

I sent you a few days since a long letter dated from this dty, in 
which I attempted to draw a slight picture of the unirersitj. You 
will there find much shade blended with the light, more probably 
than will be agreeable to your American optics. It will I fear ap- 
pear faint to you, when you remember that it was drawn by one 
who has been for many years in love with the ideal he had ibrmed 
of it^ at the distance of four thousand miles. The moon presents 
to our eyes a picture of perfect beauty, but were we to approach 
it, we should no doubt discover a quantum suff of bogs, swamps 
and mire ; and even a poet treading its dirty surface, would find it 
difficult to transform it into an <' island of the blest" So I have 
found most of the olijects, and not a few of the men of Europe. 
Whfle an ocean rolled between them and myself^ they presented a 
most brilliant picture to my eye, but when I came to see them in 
In the pluin dt$habilli of near inspection, they lost not a little of 
their splendour. But with all its duels and immorality^ Gottingen v 
is a magnificent institution. A stranger when looking at it, and j 
recollecting what it has done during the last ninety years, (for it is | 
younger than many persons who Hve within a hundred miles of it,) > 
is compelled to acknowledge that it is one of the favourite abodes j 
of genius, and worthy of being placed by the side of Oxford^ Ley*^' 
den and Leipzig, on the records of fame. 

A few evemngs since, I had an opportuity of witnessing a fiftte, 

to which, as our literary men fade so early, we have no parallel 

In our country. This was the congratulations offered by the 

students to professor Blumenbach, who has just finished the fiftieth 

year of his professorship, and the hundredth course of his lectures. 

The students arranged themselves in a procession walking two 

and two. They carried burning matches of about four feet in , 

length, and matched through the principal streets of the city. A 

12 
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band of music preceding them, played a nmnber of the bcautifid 
airs, for which this country is so famous, until they came in front 
of the professor's house, when as so^n as the music ceased, they 
gave him three cheers. The professor was standing at the window, 
and although seventy-three years of age, thanked them with suffi- 
cient strength of voice, to be heard at the extremities of the line, 
which they answwed by a second trio of cheprs. They then pro- 
ceeded beyond the walls of the city into a large meadow, and threw 
llieir flaming torches into a pile which they surrounded, singing a 
song of friendship, composed by a former member of the institu- 
tion. As Blumenbach is a great favourite with the students^ they 
all united in showing him this burning proof of their respect and 
love. 

While marching through the streets, they were compelled to 
walk at a considerable distance apart, to avoid singeing each other. 
jThey thus compressed the Philistines to the side walks, and amused 
themselves by singeing them with their flaming weapons. The 
darkness of the night, the long rows of torches which they occa- 
sii^nally moved and swung* in as many directions as an ignis fatuns 
ever moved in ; the merry strains of music pealed forth by the 
band, the shrieks of the servant girls, when in dajiger of being 
burned, (for they took great pleasure in making them prove the 
strength of their lungs,) together with the illununated columns of 
smoke which rose above them, presented as odd z, picture, as an 
oriental funeraL I could not help thinking that we on the other 
side of the ocean, would our professors only live long enough to 
furnish the opportunity, might devise a much more,ration<il mode^ 
and certainly a less smoking one, of showing our respect for a 
distinguished savant. I have been too long, however, at this univer- 
sity, to anticipate any thing from the students, which is not at least 
spiced with what the Germans call Schwarmereyy which as they 
use this word, means a compound of fancy and extravagance, or 
^ an approximation to quixotism. 

I have been very much surprised to see the great longevity of 
the literati of Germany, when contrasted with the students of our 
country. Professor Streaumeyer is now delivering his hundredth 
and sixth course of lectures ; Eichhom, his hundred and first ; and 
not a few of the other professors are enjoying vigorous health at 
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that period, when most of ours are in their grave. Heyne died at 
eighty-six, Kastner at eighty-one, Michaelis at seventy-four, Haller 
at seventy, Kant at eighty, Jacobi at seventy-six, and the poets 
l^icland and Klopstock at eighty-one, and at seventy-nine years of 
age. Goethe is now seventy-six, and many of the most distin- 
guished professors of other universities are delivering their two or 
three courses of lectures, at a period of life, when in most coun- 
tries, if one happens to live so long, he is laid on the shelf as 
having outlived his usefulness. This great longevity can not 
result from a want of application, for most of the persons here 
mentioned have published from twenty to eighty vplumes, and 
more assiduous students the world has never seen. Our literati 
rarely compose more than half a dozen volumes, and even this 
number entitles them to be placed on the list of volumnious writers. 
With us, learned men are continually exercising ; here they shut 
themselves in their studies, and through most of their lives pass from 
twelve to sixteen hours a day in making profound researches, and in 
writing their lectures. It is true, they do not eat meat breakfasts, 
but they eat meat with supper, and that just before retiring to rest. 
As their cookery is less healthy than ours, we have rather the ad- 
vantage of them in this respect The winter is not so severe as 
that of New-England, but it is colder than that of Virginia. The 
weather is less variable than with us, but there is much more 
moisture ; which in a cold country is still more deleterious. It 
has often been remarked that painters Hved to a longer period 
than any other class of men, and it has been explained by the pecu- 
liar tranquility of mind which those artists enjoy. This is not 
more applicable to them than to students ; and yet those of the 
United States, as well as those of most other countries, die compa- 
ratively early. I know of but one cause, and that is far from being 
an adequate one. The stove is universal in the north of Germany. 
By this they have an equal temperature at all times, and are never 
subjected to the alternate freezing and thawing, from which we 
suffer so much during our coldest weather before our open fires. 
That many a constitution is more or less injured by the imperfect 
manner of warming our houses, no one can doubt. Were the 
Russian stoves universally adopted, we should unquestionably find 
fewer instances of our most valuable men, being cut down before 
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they had reached that period df life, when their &ciiltiee had 
attained their greatest vigoor* * 

Blnmenbaoh is one of the most distingmshed professors of Ger- 
many, and has done as much as any one now living, to extend the 
reputation of this university. He maintains that reputation in 
physiology in Germany, which Gurier has in France, and has been 
more instrumental than any other man, in exciting an interest in 
these studies. He has in fact given such an impulse to them, that 
he may be considered as the creator of this science in this coun- 
try. In consequence of the enthusiasm which he has produced, 
numy of his pupils devoted their lives to these pursuits, and are 
now holding very honourable places in the other universities* His 
lectures on natural history, osteology, physiology, comparative 
anatomy, &rC« have always attracted young men from the remotest 
parts of Grermany. His room is always filled, as he has been for 
a long period the most popular of all the professors.* His works 
have been made text books at many of the universities, and have 
been perused more than those of any other man in his department 
He is now as enthusiastic as at any previous period of his life, and 
exhibits a boundless curiosity respecting new discoveries. Blu- 
menbach has been principally instrumental in collecting the cabi- 
net of natural history belonging to this institution ; besides which 
he has a private one, consisting of the skulls of most of the na- 
tions and tribes of the world, which presents to the eye, almost 
every line of variety, from the retreating forehead of mere ani- 
malism, to the almost perpendicular one of genius. His work on 
this subject, coUectio craniarum divers ffcnt has given him a re- 
putation throughout Europe ; where very few names are as well 
known. In conversation he is most interesting, not only from his 
great learning, but from the youthful ardour with which he enters 
into every subject ; and as the amiableness of his character is com- 
mensurate with his attainments, you feel a respect for his heart. 



* Blnmenbach illustrates all his theories by anecdotes. With these be keeps 
his papils in a continual roar, making his theories and his facts humorously 
indelible by the power of association. 80 great is his popularity throughout 
Oeimany, that several deputations have arrived here from other universities, 
to congratulate him( bearing with them plate and other presents, among 
which are several medals, which have been struck off in his praise. 
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which i« not 8iirpa8sed by your admiration of his talents. In the 
erening his house is always open to his pupils, who are expected 
lo Tittt him at pleasure, and they are welcomed by his family as 
WeU as by himself with so much cordiality, that they are oAen' in- 
duced to avail themselves of this opportunity of enjoying his so- 
ciety. 

Among the professors of this institution, there is none whose 
name is so well known in the United States as Eichhom, the father. 
Though but little of a German on my arrival here, I had still pe- 
rused more of his writings than those of any of the other G6tting<» 
en literati, and had found in them such research, and such new 
views of the subjects which he discusses, that although differing 
from him on many subjects, I had a greater desire to see him than 
almost any man in Germany. He had been to my eyes, for seve- 
ral years, one of the Gibborim in oriental literature, and at Ae 
prospect of meeting him my curiosity became intense. My ima- 
gination had drawn a splendid picture of liis physical as well as 
mental being ; what then was my surprise in being ushered into 
his presence, to see a small man, of only five feet six inches in 
height, rather corpulent, and not having any resemblance to the 
picture fimcy had drawn. His face is fine, and in his youth he 
must have been a very handsome man, and as such he was doubtless 
regarded by the German mademoiselles, some fifty or sixty years 
since. His hair, which is very long, is as white as snow, and is 
thrown back, falling over his shoulders. His eye, notwithstanding 
his close application, is very prominent, not having sunk in its orbit, 
as is almost always the case, with such intense students as he has 
been* Though now seventy-three years old, he has much of the 
freshness of middle age in his face, but in his walk you discover 
the influence of time. He received me with great politeness, and 
in that open manner, which in a few minutes made me feel quite at 
my ease. According to his ideas of etiquette, it was improper to 
read the letter of introduction which I had handed him, in my pre- 
sence ; and begging me to excuse him a moment, he retired, that 
he might peruse it alone. Whether this was a part of the etiquette 
of Germany fifty years since, or whether it resulted from his pe- 
culiar feelings, I know not, but I have never seen it in any other 
instance. We talked about Charles X. Mr. ViJlele, French poli- 
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I tics, the progress of liberty in Europe, and the Pope, on which 
topics he entered with a great deal of animation. I found him 
quite as liberal in politics, an admirer of our institutions, and be- 
lieving with most of the liberals on the continent, that our exam- 

' pie would exert not a little influence on the future happiness of 
Europe. 

He has now almost finished the fifty-^firsi year of his professor- 
ship, having been chosen when he was twenty-two years of age. 
He was first called to fill a profetoor's chair at Jena, where he 

' remained until the death of Michaelis, when he was invited to this 
university. It is generally admitted by all who know him, that he 
has been one of the most illustrious examples of mental applica- 
tion ever known in Germany. One who has long known him, 
and whose knowledge of his habits is such as to leave no doubt of 
the truth of the statement, has informed me, that, during the last 
fif^y-five years, he has been in the habit of studying sixteen hours 
a day. What an exhibition of the improvement of time f I could 
not look at him without feeling that he was almost without a paral- 
lel, as an example of assiduity. He seemed to me like a noble 
doric column, upon which time had beaten almost in vain. His 
manners are an union of ihe old and new school ; the dignity of 
the one, with the ease and gracefulness of the other. There is a 
very unusual degree of frankness in his reception of you, united 
with a scrupulous observance of all those civilities, which prevent 
your wants by anticipating their gratification. His courtesy is not 
merely external, but flows at the same time from the heart, leaving 
. on your mind the impression of a finished gentleman. 

It is no;wr forty-six years since he published his Introduction to 
the Old Testamentj a work of immense research, unequalled by 
any within my knowledge in the English language. No one can 
read it without being astonished at the extent of his attainments at 
the early age of twenty-seven. Before him, many of the exegets of 
Germany had published historical views of the individual books of 
the Old Testament ; but he was the first writer who presented a 
complete and connected history of the Canonical books, in relation 
to their collection, original form, history of the texts, and critical 
aids, with an analysis of each book. As he was the first to examine 
this subject, he entered the field with an ardour worthy of its im- 
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portance. Although those who succeeded him ha\ce, in some 
points, written better than he did, and corrected those errors which 
are always attendant on upon a new course of investigation, still in 
research and originality of arrangement, he has been equalled by 
none who have since written on the subject, unless De Wette should 
be excepted** The historical part of his work is without a compe- 
Utor, and will probably remain so for a long time to come. He 
feels as if very many of those writers who have followed him, had 
stolen from him ; and, judging from those works which I have 
read, his opinion is not without foundation. Of all his writings, 
he considers his' CommetUarius in Apocalypsin Joannis decidedly 
the most ingenious, and the moat acute. His countrymen have 
not agreed with him in this opinion, and in the theological reviews 
it has been treated with not a little severity. Whether they do not 
understand it, as he maintains, or whether their criticisms are just, 
I am ignorant. He observed to me that when he first published 
bis works, he was thought to be quite heterodox by his country- 
men, but that many of his contemporaries had gone so far beyond 
him, that he was now comparatively orthodox. How much soever 
one may differ from him, and even lament that he has added the 
weight of his name and his immense learning to the side of scep- 
ticism, no one can converse with him without being convinced of 
the sincerity of his belief, and without feeling the greatest respect 
for his exhibition of so noble an example of industry, nor faU to 
remember his amiable and affectionate manners, without the great- 
est pleasure. 

When he first appeared in the world of theological literature, he 
was hailed as a rising star of unusual brilliancy. His succeeding 
fame has not equaDed the anticipations of his countr3rmen. This 
has been, in some measure, owing to the fact, that his contempo- 
raries, with the aid which he has afforded them, have pushed their 
investigation farther than himself; as well as to that vice which so 
universally prevails in this country — the love of writing many 
book, of which <* there is no end" in Germany, though few of 

* De Wette has only published a Syllabus of iiis lectures. This work, which 
is a small volume, is regarded here as superior to every other which has ap- 
peared. 
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the authors will admit that ''much learning is a weariness to the 
flesh."* 

There is much llterarary tradition afloat in the conversation of the 
students, and professors of the university, particularly in relation to 
the great men who hare formerly filled the professors' chairs. Their 
Tarious quarrels, disputes, and satirical effusions, are very current, 
and afford not a little amusement to the students of the present day. 
Among the professors, remarkable for their wit and satire, the great 
astronomers and mathematicians Kastner and Lichtenberg, are per- 
haps the most celebrated. They were called to Gottingen within a 
abort time of each other, and during the many years they held their 
respective chairs, they made the literary circles of this town among 
the most humorous of Germany. It is very rare to behold a ma- 
thematician fond of humour, and still more so to find him possessing 
it himself. To see two such men, at the same time, in the same 
university, is one of those strange coincidences, which, from its 
variety, becomes a standard of comparison, when any thing re- 
markable occurs. Kastner's satire was directed at every thing, 
and every body. The professors of Gsttingen were continually 
exposed to his fire, few, if any of them, being spared. Among 
these, Schlozen, the professor of history and statistics, was parti- 
cularly offensive to him. When Schlozer received his patent of 
nobility, Kastner wrote the following ; 

Den AddlBbrief des Herren deii wir meinen, 
Schrelb Mann auf einer todten Eselsh&ot ; 
So hat anf dem Ruin des einen 
Der aadere oft lem Gliick gebaut 

* Hii principal theological works are, Allgemelne Bibliothek d. bibliachen 
Literatur, 10 toIb. HIb Urgeschichte Einl. u. anm. von J. Ph. Gabler, 2 vok. 
Einloitnng ins A. Test. 5 vols. Einleitung in die Apocrjrph. Schriflen, 1 vol. 
£enleitang int N. Test 3 vols. Repertorium fiSr Biblioche ond MorgenL Li- 
teratnr, 9 vols. Die Hebraisehen Propheten, 3 v(^. and his Commentaiy on 
the Revelation of Saint John. Besides these he has published a Historical 
view of the French Revolution, 2 vols. History of the World, first and second 
part, 6 vols. History of Literature, 2 vols. History of Literature from its ori- 
gin to the present time, if I recollect right, in 12 vols. General histor j of the 
cultiTation and literature of modem Europe, 2 vols. ; besides many smaller works 
in single volumes. Most of the works above mentioned are in octavo. A Ger- 
man Octavo usually centals from Bye to seven hundred pages. This every one 
must iCcknowledge, is an illusUious pr^of of industry, and love of research. 
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Kastner, hearing of Sclilozer's maxriage to a young ^dy who 
had been his pupil, made the following impromptu : 

Der grosseste von Deutschland^B Fadagogen* 
Hat welter nichta als seine Frau enogen ; 
Und hatte Sie dmch ihn Ventand bekommeni 
80 hiltte Sie Um nieht gouoramen. 

' Lichtenberg is the author of the celebrated " Illustrations of Ho- 
garth.*' In this work, he. has exhibited a minuteness of analysis, a 
profound knowledge of the human character, and a fund of humour, 
little, if any, inferior to the celebrated artist. I know of few lite- 
rary amusements equal to the perusal of his illustrations. When 
one reads them, he cannot avoid lamenting that Lichten'berg did not 
devote a part of his time to an exhibition of the ludicrous traits 
existing in the character of his countrymen. Had he done it, he 
would probably have been styled the Cervantes of Germany. 

A few weeks since, one of the theological students walked out 
into a meadow near the town, for the purpose of committing to 
memory a sermon which he was to preach the next day. He is 
supposed to have been very intently occupied in this manner, and 
to have unconsciously £Btllen into the Leine, a small stream which 
runs through it, where he was drowned. At his funeral the stu- 
dents walked by Landsmannschaften ; that to which he belonged 
being nearest the corpse. They wore the dress of their clans, and 
were under the direction of their respective presidents. After the 
coffin was placed in the grave, it was surrounded by the £and of 
musicians belonging to the city, who played a beautifully moumfid 
air. One of the theological students then addressed his compa- 
nions, for a few minutes, alluding in a very pathetic manner to the 
peculiar circumstances of his death. After he had finished, they 
all united in singing a hymn around his grave, which was composed 
by one of the students, at a former period, for a similar occasion. 
The words were full of feeling, and the tune admirably adapted to 
them. It drew tears from many of the spectators, and rarely have 
I witnessed a more affecting spectacle. 

When a student is buried, the band of the city always play ; but 
at the death of a citizen, a horn is blown in the tower of one of the 
churches, until the ceremony of interment is finished. It Was for- 

13 
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merty the cnstom^ia Hanorer for every Tillage to maintain a nimi* 
ber of boys, to sing a hymn at funerals, while the procession was 
moving frovii thd house to the cemetery. The influence of the 
French destroyed this and many other poetical customs, which 
formerly existed here. • It has now entirely ceased in Uanorer^ 
^Qfigh it still prevails in some parts of Saxony. 

The German universities, within the last few years, have been 
Jplaced under the inspection of Supervisors, whose duty it is to see 
th&t nothing is said or done which may be dangerous to political 
orthodoxy. They were appointed in consequend'e of the supposed 
or real conspiracies, which are asserted to have existed amcMig tha 
students a few years since. Since the death of Kotaebue» this 
subject has been so often alluded to in the gaxettes of the United 
States, that I will give you a slight sketch of some of those events, 
which have excited so much feeling in this country. 

The German students, as well as the young men of every pro* 
fession, who offered their services to break the yoke of Napoleon, 
felt something of that spirit of liberty, on their return from France, 
which was so visible in the French army after our revolutionary 
struggle. As they had all united in the cause of Germany, a na- 
tional feeling animated their hearts ; and many of them without 
doubt felt an ardent desire, to see all the states of this country 
united into one great empire. The promise of the German repre- 
sentatives, at the Congress of Vienna, that every German state 
should receive a constitution, reconciled them to a continuation of 
the present dynasties ; and had this promise been complied with, 
nost of them would have probably soon forgotten that the idea of 
such an union had ever entered their minds. The declaration of 
that Congress, that the navigation of the great streams, whieh water 
€rermany, should be unrestrained, presented to the enterpiisang 
class of society a brilliant prospect ; and it was hoped and antici- 
pated, that, during the many years of peace whieh would probaMy 
result from the compact of the Holy Alliance, Germany would take 
an elevated rank in commerce and manufaetures. The delays 
which the German monarchs evinced in giving their subjects the 
promised freedom, soon gave birth to the belief that they should 
never receive it ; while the restrictions that were placed upen the 
navigation of the Rhine, the Weser, the Elbe, the Oder, and the 
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Tistukt exciied ttoiversal disappoiniment and diasatnifacUont among 
the mast of the population. They were conacio'us jof their strength ; 
for Ihey had beeii powerfully instrumental in crashing him who 
bad been the terror of the world. Their sorereigns also dreaded 
kstt like the elephant wounded in battle, this power might he 
directed against themselres. At that time the press was less 
shackled than at the present day, and many of the young men 
published addresses to Uieir countrymen, with remarks on the eon* 
duct of the different goremments, which were fitted to keep tJirm 
public excitement, and to increase the fears of the respective sove* 
reigns. Among thejtudents various societies were formed, in- 
tended to revive the eld Germanic feeling, and to these they gave 
names descriptive of their object Among these, the societies of 
Teutonia and Amunia were the most distinguished. The latter 
derived its appellation from Hermann, in Latin Arminius, the cele- 
brated Gendan hero during the time of the old Romans. These 
societies, to which most of the students belonged, held secret 
nseetings, and undoubtedly talked miich on the subject of union 
and liberty. 8ongs in great numbers were written and sung in 
praise of Germany, and in the enthusiasm which was thus pro* 
duced among the Burschenj all local feelings for the time were 
banished from th^ minds. 

The students of the university of Jena, with the permission of 
the Gtand I>ake of Weimar, sent an invitation to the Protestant 
Bwaehtn of the other institutions, to assemble at Eisenach on the 
18th of October, 1817; in order to celebrate the anniversary of 
the Reformation, and of the battle of Leipzig. The inhabitants 
of that city opened their houses to them, and on the evening of 
the 17th, nearly five hundred students, representing twelve of the 
principal universities of Germany, were there assembled. On the 
, 18th, at six o'clock in the morning, they repaired to the hill of 
IVartburg, where they sung, soon after their arrival, one of t)^e 
hymns beginning, ^* Eine feate Burg ist un$er Got^^---" A i 
dtadel is our God." One of the students, who had di 
himself in the War of Freedom, then addressed them, and after 
another hymn had been sung by all the students. Professor Fries 
made a second address. A third hymn, commencing with the 
words, «« The Lord bless us/' terminated the ceremcmy. Having 
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descended to the town, they assembled in one of the public squares* 
where they were addressed by Professor OkelL At the public 
dinner which followed, the memory of Martin Luther, the Duke 
of Baxe Weimar, £c, were toasted, with all that ardour which 
might have been anticipated from such an assembly. In the evening, 
they lighted their torches, which they threw into a heap, and then 
assembling around it, sung those songs which are so popular in 
the .German universities. After many of the students had returned 
to their temporary residences, some of those who remained, threw 
a few of those books which were most obnoxious to them into 
the flames, and about midnight they repaired to their lodgings in 
the city. On the 19th, they again assen^kd, tixd Hrere addressed 
by several of the students, Who recommended to them to abolish 
the Landsmannschaften, and form a general' union. These hit- 
rangues produced such an eifect, that they consented to it without 
hesitation ; and had the governments not taken the alarm, the 
-spirit of duelling would have been banished froin the unirersities. 

Soon after this event, letters appeared in the gazettes of OHt" 
many, representing this assembly as a collection of c6nspirators 
who were designing to overthrow the monarchs of Germany. 
Strictures were also published, giving a false colouring to tlie 
intentions of the students, which greatly alarmed the governments. 
A tribunal was established in the name of the German states, and 
Professor Pries, lind many others, were arraigned before it, and 
after a minute examination, it was ascertained that nothing trea- 
sonable had been discovered. Though all who had been sus- 
pected of disloyalty were publicly acquitted, the assembly of 
Wartburg furnished the writers opposed to liberty with a power- 
ful argument to increase the fears of the easily alarmed monarchs 
of this country. 

Some time before this event, Kotzebue, the spy of the emperor 
Alexander, as the Germans cell him, had returned from Russia. 
He had been sent here, as is universally believed, to observe 
minutely the progress of democratical opinions in this country* 
and to make his report to the cabinet of Petersburg. He resided 
at Manheim, where he published a magazine filled with ridicule 
and satire against those sentiments, which he declared to be rapidly 
gaining ground. The talent which he displayed in presenting the 
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*^ sovereign people'* in a ridicnloos lights excited universal hatred 
against him am<yhg the young men of Germany. This -was felt 
most deeply by Sand, a theological student of Jena, who regarded 
Kotzebne as die greatest obstacle to the liberty of his country. 
Sand, as I was informed by a Grerman gentleman, who was well 
acquainted with him at Jena, was of reserved temperament, seclud 
ing himself from the society of most of his fellow students, and 
passing much of his time in reading the Bible. His feelings were 
very ardent, and he showed an enthusiasm for the cause of ft'ee- 
dom, rarely witnessed even among the yoimg Germans. He was 
a native of Bavaria, a Catholic by education, and he intended at 
one period to become a Missionary to the Heathen. The satire 
which Kotzebue poured forth against the spirit visiMe in the uni- 
versities, roused his indighatidn, and believing as he afterwards 
confessed, that ** the end sanctions the means,^ he resolved to 
offer up himself; to secure, as he madly lioped, the liberty of Ger- 
many. ' Fully impres^ei wtth^he idea thbt it Wotdd h&fet enjof 
JTreedoitf so long as Kbtzebtr^ liVed, he proceeded to Manheini 
and on the 9th of March, 1819, wi^iit to the house of the former. 
He was Conducted by a servaiit 'io the parlour, iiito wliich Kot- 
zebue soon entered, and after a short conversation he drew his 
dagger, and thrust it through the heart of this enemy of German 
freedom. He then stabbed himself, but the wound being slight, 
he descended the stairs, and handed the servant a paper on which 
was superscribed, " The thrust of detath for Augustus delCotzebue.'* 
Having reached the street, he shouted *^ Long live my German 
Fatherland,'' and kneeling down, cried << I thank thee God for 
this victory," and then thrust his dagger into his breast. His 
wounds were immediately examined, and found not to be mortal. 
After several months of suffering, he partially recovered his health, 
and from that time to his execution, was constantly occupied with 
the perusal of his Bible. His trial caused a universal interest 
throughout this country, almost every individual wishing that he 
might be spared. The young ladies* felt enthusiastic sympathy 

* A friend of mine rending in Hanovor vieited Manheim soon after the 
death of Sand. As time enough had not then elapsed for flowers to grow over 
his grave, a namber of female friends requested him to bring them, on his 
return, some dirt from the grave of Sand, that they might ^iwtTW it as a 
.relic of one who had died for his country. 
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for him, and many of them who had never seen him, fell in 1ot6 
with the beau ideal which their fancies had drawn of the murde- 
rer. But the sympathies of the nation could not save him, and on 
the fifth of May, ISSO, he was beheaded, and soon after buried 
in the same cemetery, in which Kotzebue had been interred a fow 
months before.* 

The murder of Kotsebue furnished the goTemn^ents with an 
admirable pretext for declaring that a conspiracy existed in the 
universities of Germany. Professors and students were arraigned 
before the tribunak, and the Central Unierauckungs Commissioth 
which had been estabUshed some time before, was constantly 
occupied. Many on whom suspicion rested, were arraigned'before 
it, and one Professor aflter another was displaced. Many of the 
students were imprisoned, and at> the subsequent trials in Prussia, 
not a small number were sent to the penitentiaries ; some for life, 
and others from two to ten years. The goiremments were very 
(lad of an opportunity of exhibiting their power, in order to strike 
terror into the minds of the students. They pretended that these 
conspiracies existed all over Germany, and that the monarchs and 
the existing governments were in danger of being overthrown. 
The censorship was made much moro severe ; the gymnastic 
establishments connected with the universities^ which were believed 
to be one of the principal sources of this spirit of disorganisation, 
were abolished ; and the societies among the students were crushed 
by the strong arm of power. The number of the. sufferers and 
the severity of their punishment, proved a most effectual lesson 
to those who had escaped, and the feeling which had been seen at 
the Wartburg festival, entirely disappeared. Instead of talking 
about their Fatherland, union, and liberty, the students ^ound 
barely time enough to reorganise their Landsmannschaften, and 
fight the duels which according to their ideas, necessarily grew 
out of these institutions. On the subject of politics, not a mouth 
whispered, unless in the confidence of intimacy ; and a traveller 
passing at that time through Germany, might not have discovered 
that a single individual was dissatisfied with the governments. The 

* This account of tiis Wartburg ftftiral, and of the murder of Kotsebue, 
MB derived from the publications of the day. and firom converfation with 
Cksmiaa gentlemen. 
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Germans now vpeak more openly on the subject, and many of 
them do not hesitate to say, that the young men who were impri* 
soned, snfiered most unjustly ; that the pretended conspiracy nerer 
existed ; and that the gOTemments only availed themselyes of this 
pretence to diminish the liberties of the people. They dreaded, 
say they, to have their conduct pass the scrutiny of the press, or 
of conrersation; and under a pretext of danger, they have seized 
this occasion to fetter our minds, and throw us back into the des- 
potism of the last century. 

To us, such accusations would appear of course unfounded, but 
in countries where the courts are held in secret, as they are in most 
4>f those of Germany, and where the judges can be removed at the 
nod of the monwrch, I' can easily believe that there is not a little 
foundation for these assertions. Even those mpst friendly to the 
governments admit that great severity has been exercised, although 
they believe there was some just cause for alarm. 

Since this letter was written, many investigations have been 
held relating to the conduct of the young men engaged in thi« 
conspiracy. While I was in Berlin, or soon after leaving that 
city, many of the students were condemned to two, four, and ^ven 
ten years confinement in the fortresses of Prussia. In the Journal 
ies Debats, there is a letter dated Berlin, 16th March, 18OT, 
which gives a particular account of the proceedings in the superior 
court of Silesia, held at Breslau, the capital of that province. The 
writer states, that this tribunsl has just pronounced judgment 
upon the cases of the professors and students which had come 
nder its cognixance. He says : *< One of them is condemned to 
imprisonment in a fortress for twelve years, and declared incapa- 
ble o£. holding any office mder the government : a professor ia 
deprived of his place, declared incapable of holding it again, and 
condemned to eleven years imprisonment, because he did not 
reveal die existence of such a society, (a secret society among die 
atadents I suppose,) though he was not even suspected of having 
taken a part in it Three others were deposed, declared incapa- 
ble of holding their places, and condemned to fifteen years im- 
prisonment. AnoAer was deposed and condemned as a special 
fitvonr, par indulgence^ to only thirteen years imprisonment. 
Many others are condemned to still longer imprisonment.'* The 
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rector of the university published this decision* to prevent the 
students from taking part in secret assemblies or associations, and 
to frighten them by the aspect of a punishment which, if guilty, 
they could not escape. These societies to which the Silesian court 
refers ceased to exist long since, and at this late day, many years 
after their abolition, the students are condemned. The eenfine- 
ment preceding their trial has occupied not a small part of their 
lives, and when the thirteen or fifteen years are ended, they will 
be incapacitated by their long seclusion from society, to exert any 
influence on their countrymen, and perhaps even to gain their 
bread. In Leipzig I saw a young man looking through the grate 
of his prison, and was infermed by a friend that he was one of 
the students belonging to a secret society, and that he had beoi 
confined between four and five years waiting for his triaL When 
the Germans complaiii of these acta of severity, any one whe 
looks at the delay of judicial proceeding^ must feel that their 
rights are trampled upon, and that they have abundant reason to 
contend that there was no foundation for the alarm, professedly 
felt a few years since, by the governments of this country. This 
severity was not confined to the north of Crermany. At the time 
when this subject first fixed the attention of the German monarchs, 
many young Swiss were residing in Vienna, as instructerfc in the 
families of that city. They were accused of belonging to the 
band of conspirators, were imprisoned, and after ten months were 
declared innosent of the charges brought against them. While 
looking at such an exhibition of tyranny, may my heart always 
feel grateful to God for giving me my birth in the land of freedom. 
Germany is literally swarming with noblemen, who, with few 
exceptions, are in very moderate circumstances. Not a small 
number of them are poor, and almost all of them, are proud in 
proportion to their poverty. Hanover, has probably as great a 
number for its population, as any of the German states. There is 
here no primogeniture, the title of the father descending to every 
one of the sons, and this is not unfi^quently their only inheritance. 
The noblemen are divided into two classes^ the high and the law. 
The first class, included formerly, the descendants of those fiimilies, 
who under the Empdr<»8, had the right of sitting at the national 
Dicta, as well as all the hereditary princes and counts of the 
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empire. Hiey are still regarded as decidedly superior to the 
other cliiM of the noblility, whose diplomas are of more recent 
date^ notwithstanding many of them take precedence of the former, 
when they are elevated to the mijkistryy or arrive at the highest 
ntnk in the army. The lower class includes those who hare 
derived their diplomas^ not from the emperor, hut from the 
monarchs of the individual states. As the German monarcbs have 
never been very rich, they have not been able to reward their subjects 
with wedth; and as a diploma of nobility answered as well, they 
have substituted it for more substantial favours. Hence have 
arisen the swarms of noblemen that are met with in the univervity^ * 
in the army, and at every pubHc assembly* As this country has 
been for centuries the theatre of war, many of the little states of 
which it was composed, have changed masters, and the ruling 
laadlies have been supplanted. As the descendants of those who 
have been rulers at a former period, retain their titles, or receive 
new ones, yon find princes here as numerous as lords in England. 
Many of them axe excessively poor,, and live on the little pittance, 
which during the storm of war, has been saved from the wreck of 
their fortunes. Accustomed as we are, when looking at England, 
to associate great splendour with the idea of nobility, I was not a 
Uttle surprised to hear the other>day, that a young Grerman prince 
who dines at the same table cT hSte with myself, had a fortune of 
six hundred dollars per annum, an income inferior to many of our 
tailors and shoemakers. 

The nobility are divided into four classes : Fiirst, or prince ; 
second, Graf, or Count; third, Frey Herr, or Baron; fourth, Herr 
von. This last title corresponds with the French ie; for example, 
Monsieur de Chateaubriand, Monsieur de Yillele. This is the 
lowest order of pure blood, and is the first stepping stone from 
plebeianism upwards. Before the French Revolution, these orders 
were quite distinct, rarely intermanr3ring with each other, unless 
fortune balanced the want of birth, and never with the Burger^ or 
those whose blood was common. That event, has in some mea- 
sure, broken down these contemptible distinctions, though it would 
require an intercourse of a century with the French Republicans 
to eradicate them entirely from Germany. After the French were 
driven out of this country, the nobles again took courage, in the 

14 
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hope of acquiring their former superiority. Fortunately for them, 
the monarchs of Germany, when they found themselvctf at Paris, 
at the head of an army of plebeians, became alarmed at the Tietoriea 
they had gained, by the aid of auch a dangerous body ; and dread- 
ing, lest the people should erentually become sovereign, they 
determined to renew these distinctions. Accordingly, ail lucrative 
offices were given to the nobility, as the commoners who had 
previously held them, deceased and at the present time they are 
principally filled by this class. This furnishes a subsbtence to 
Aiany poor fellows, who are too proud to labour, and enables 
ihem to keep up a semblance of their former distinction* The 
Ihvourite stations of this class are the offices in the army, most of 
which are filled by them. The army, in Oerraany, takes the 
precedence of every thing else, not only in the eyes of the 
governments, but of many of the governed, as the officers are 
always treated wMi the most marked respect by ihe duke» elector, 
or king, whom they serve. They know very well, that the 
bayonets of the soldiers are their only defence, and they are, of 
course, very careful to make them their friends. Hie table of the 
savereign is the touchstone of rank, in the little states of this 
eountry, and all those who are admitted to it, are considered as be* 
lon|^ to a superior order. Of this number are the nobles and all die 
officers of the army, even to the second lieutenants, although the 
pay of many of them does notaqual three hundred dollars per 
annum. In Hanover, professors and clergymen, unless they have 
an honourable title, do not enjoy this privilege, and are esteemed 
at court, as decidedly inferior to those who hold these humble 
stations in the army. Commoners who exhibit that superiority 
of mind, which makes them necessary to government, are 
elevated, in most of ihe German states, to distiBguished offices; 
but when ^is Is the case, a 4iploma of nobility is usually given 
them, to prevent the two classes from approximating too near 
each other. In addition to this, the nobles, in some of the German 
states, are freed from many of those taxes, which the citizens and 
peasants find very burdensome. The old distinctions are thus 
gaining ground, and the public are beginning to treat them 
with much more respect than during their submission to the 
French government. Previously to the arrival of their conqueror^ 
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the nobles nerer married with the people. During their snbjectioDf 
the w<ml Effolit^ had no little influence here, ae well as in France, 
and such intermarriages were not rery unfreque^it. At the present 
time they are rery rare* ^ 

This distinetion affords them not only positiire adrantagee, but 
those also which are ideaL Before the republicans crossed the 
Rhine, the daughters of the nobility were always addressed with 
the title of Eraiilcm or miss ; and those of the commoners with 
that ofJungfer^ and sometimes, though more rarely, oiJungftAUf 
or miss. While they were here, the French prefix, mademoiselle^ 
was extensiirely introduced, and the young ladies of noble birth, 
as well as others, received it without hesitation. This continued, 
at least in the western half of Germany, rery much in Yogue, until 
their conqu^ors were driren back beyond the Rhine. Their hatred 
towards the French, was such, that they resolved to obliterate all 
French words from the German language. This flame of patriotism 
burned n^t merely in the hearts of the soldiers, it literally blazed 
in those of many of the ladies pf Hanover. The mothers of 
Liineburg assembled, and forming themsthes into a species of 
anti-French society, resolved, I believe, unanimously, that their 
daughters should no longer be called by the odious name made- 
moiselle, but that they should be addressed by the genuine German 
prefix of Ftaiilein. A similar society was formed in several other 
cities, and the same resolution was passed. This French term 
was accordingly banished, never more to violate Hanoverian 
ground. More than one hundred thousand mademoiselles thus 
ceased slmost in a moment to exist, and as mn,ny Eraiileins rose into 
being.* Their resolutions, however, were not sufficiently powerful 
to eradicate this foreign word. The recollection of the fine man- 
ners of the French, eventually reconciled them to its re-introduc* 
tion; and mademoiselle is now very current with the citizens, 
tliough among the nobility, Fraiilein reigns with an undisputed 

* They were not Batisfied with simply altering the prefix to the names of their 
daughters. They determined that they would revive the old German names of 
their ancestors. Accordingly, they gave to those that who were born about that 
time, very many names that had become nearly or quite obsolete. In the course 
of a fi»w years, there were among the young misses, as many Holdas, Idas, 
Fuldas, Kanigundss, and Thusneldas, as in the .time of old Hsrmann. 
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swajr. A sinuhtr spirit of patriotism was displayed by some of the 
gentlemen. A society was formed, I think at Brunswick, which 
published a new dictionary, abolishing all the French words which 
during the hist two centuries had been introduced into the Gernaan 
language. Even the technics of war, which have become the 
military terms of almost every country in Europe, were abolished, 
mnd new ones were coined. Custom, however, was too powerful, 
and notwithstanding the French were driven out of Germany, this 
part of their language still rules against all opposition. 
X^ There are m Hanover eleven Protestant convents, where young 

ladies may retire who have survived the bloom of youth, and have 
/ arrived at single blessedness, and may pass down the stream of 
/ time, in each other's society, in uninterrupted tranquiUity. Each 
/ of these institutions is under the direction of an elderiy lady, cor- 
responding, in some degree, with the abbess of Catholic convents. 
The young ladies receive annually from two to three hundred riz 
dollars, with which they *are enabled to live genteelly. The restraints 
of the institution are not severe. They receive visits from their 
friends, usually in th^ presence of the governess, though that is not 
required, or has been for a short time only. It is not necessary 
to reside here constantly ; a few weeks of each year being suffi- 
cient to entitle them to the pension. Some of them accordingly 
pass most of their time with their friends, and whenever they are 
thrown out upon the world by the dissolution of their famiUes, they 
have a refuge, to which they can retire, without experiencing those 
mortifications which are so frequently attendant upon adversity. 
These asylums are under the direction of government, to which 
parents, wishing to procure such places for their children, apply. 
Iti requires some influence at court to obtain them, as the number 
, of applicants is much greater than that of vacancies. Parents not 

unfrequently solicit them while the children are quite young, and 
some of them receive the promise of them even from the cradle, 
although, I believe, they do not enjoy the emolument until they 
approach the etejy side of twenty, unless they reside in the con- 
vent at least a pert of the time. As they receive visits at these in- 
stitutions without great restrictions, it sometimes occurs, that a 
visiter is wounded, and can And no peace, until the faif mademoi- 
selle has blessed him with her hand : for love, who ususal]y makes 
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<^ the camp, the court, and the grove/' his favourite haunts, some- i 
times pays a flying vbit to these conventa, to prove to the world / 
his omnipotence. 'Whenever a hidy is thus addressed, she has the 
eonaolation of knowing that her lover is actuated by the purest ' 
affection, as her limited pension is taken from her as soon as she 
enters into the ** holy bands.'* Of the eleven convents of this 
description, now in Hanover, nine of them are for the daughters o^ 
the nobility ; a striking evidence not only of the superiority which / 
birth gives here, but also of the poverty of this class of society. 

Hanover belongs to the third class of states, which form the 
German confederacy. Its population, according to Hassel's esti- 
mate for 182% is 1,380,000. ^or the wars of the alliance, it is 
bound to furnish 13,064 men, whenever they may be wanted. At 
the full assembly of the Diet it has four voices ; in the other, but 
one. 

The king of England, who is also king of Hanover, governs this 
kingdom through his brother the duke of Cambridge, who has borne 
since 1816 the title of governor-general of Hanover. Its parlia- 
ment, which consists of one hundred and one members, meets every 
year at Hanover the capital. Of these, ten are clergymen, forty- 
nine are noblemen, and forty-two are members from the cities. 
The remainder are from East Friesland, which is the only province 
that has the privilege of sending peasants as their representatives. 
This parliament, which consists of but one chamber, has little to do 
besides regulating the taxes, making laws, dtc. The members are 
m^ much under the influence of the government, that thb body pre- 
sents to the nation only the semblance of liberty. In truth, very 
many of the inhabitants would willingly dispense with it. Its doors 
ave always closed, and nothing is known of the debates except 
what government chooses to publish. However disposed the king 
might be to put it on the footing of the English Parliament, it coidd 
not be done without exciting the jealousy of most of the other 
German states, especially Prussia and Austria, whose governments 
are so diametrically opposed to the progress of political light, that 
they would probably resort to extremities, ^rather than see a coun- 
try west of the Rhine enjoying a constitution like that of England. 
As the English nation are beginning to feel that they have spent 
money enough in their Quixotic attempts to give liberty to the con- 
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tinent, they would be very unwilling to squander iheir reaonr^ 
in the rain effort of opposing two such powers as Prussia and Aus- 
tria on foreign ground. If the king, as some of his admirers 
belierei is desirous of placing his HanoTerian on the same footizig 
as his English subjects, he has the morti^cation of being compelled 
to submit to the powers that be. The liberty of the press, the 
glory of England, and the birthright of every Briton^ is here on- 
known. No political works that contain sentiments dear to the 
heart of man are here printed, until the censor has blotted out ereiy 
liberal idea, all that conrey the doctrine of equal rights^ Politics 
are rarely alluded to in a mixed circle ; and when the political con- 
dition of distant countries is canrassed, all those which awciien a 
comparison, are scrupulously avoided. Political discussion, so fiir 
as it exists in conversation, unless in strictly private circles, is 
made up of abstract maxims, so refined and purified from ^erery 
terrestrial quality, as to seem applicable to another sphere, to spi- 
rits, rather than to those who earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brow. The lion and the unicorn which attract your attention to 
every public edifice, reminds you of liberty ; but they crouch here 
before the Prussian eagle and the double-beaded vulture of Aus- 
tria. Through their influence, the Hanoverian government, soon 
after the assassination of Kotzebue, was compelled to abolish all 
the political societies in the university, and to appoint a supervisor 
to reside at Gottingen, who should watch over the professors as 
well as the students, and take care that no mouth should utter in 
public, words that would be d&ngerous to the rule of despotiraL 
Through their influence also the liberty of the press in €rermany 
has entirely been strangled, without leaving the hope that it will 
ever arise firom the profound grave where tyranny has interred it 
The revenue of Hanover amounts to between eleven and twelve 
millions of guldens, half of which comes from the domains belonging 
to the state. The private dqroains of the monarch are also very 
large, yielding him, as, I have been informed several millions of 
guldens. Most of this sum he spends in England, and hence arises 
the desire so universal in this country, of having a resident 
monarch like the other states of Germany. This country derives 
in fact no advantage from her union with England, for in every Eng- 
lish war she must necessarily be a sufferer. By the union with 
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that country, she is not bound to engage in her wars, nor it 
Ekigland in those of Hanover; still the monarchs whose terri-. 
tones are near this state, need no other pretext in a war with the 
former country for taking possession of Hanorer, than that it is 
subjected to the same king. Its gOYemmentis now not only under 
tne necessity of being dictated to by the Alliance at Frankfort, but 
is also compelled to consult the will of a monarch who resides at a 
distance ; and whenever they clash one of the parties must be diso* 
beyed. The king is far from being unpopular. When he visited 
this country a few years since, he was received with as much en- 
thusiasm* as one could have expected from a German population, 
who beheld their monarch for the first time. The administration 
of the government has been equitable, and the people have enjoyed 
as*much Uberty as they could expect, belonging as they do to an 
Alliance, where the influence of such governments as Austria and 
Prussia is predominant; Were the king to spend the income he 
reoeives firom his domains here, and not in England, he would pro- 
bably be more beloved than most of the German monarchs. 

The three large rivers, the Elbe, the Weser, and the Ems, water 
this country, and furnish it with great jfacilities for commerce. It has 
not* however, availed itself of them to the extent one would have 
anticipated. Hamburg and Bremen monopolize most of the trade, 
and firom those cities most of the exports are sent Emden is the 
only sea-port of Hanover of any magnitude. Its population 
amounts to only 10,000» and not more than three hundred vessels 
enter and leave its harbour yearly. This city is so far removed from 
the heart of the country, that most of the produce, which would 
otherwise be riiipped firom that city, now goes to Hamburg or 
Bremen* 
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Berlin, Nov. 1, 1815. 

Aa • • • • my fellow traveller had a very extensive acquaintance 
among the students, they all assembled at my rooms, (for we had 
agreed to start from thence,) to bid him adieu. The custom of 
kissing your friends on your departure, as well as on your return, is 
as universal among the gentlemen of this country, as among the 
ladies of Hhe United States. The modus operandij is similar to fliat 
of France, excepting that here they salute the lips, as well as 
each cheek. Having been in Gottingen but a few months, it was 
not expected that I should comform to the custom, which usoally 
exists only among friends. I was consequently exempted from 
plapng my part, and had an opportunity of witnessing the adroit- 
ness of my friend, in saluting the cheeks of a dozen or more of 
the students. To take farewell in this manner of the younger 
members in the circle was not a very difficult task, but as most of 
the Burschen adorn their upper lip as soon as possible with mus- 
taches, it required not a little address to find the way to the cheeks 
of some of Uie oldest ; especially as this ornament was in two or 
three instances several inches in length, standing out with a stiff 
curl, like a shield to defend it against every attack. He accom- 
plished it, however, with great ease, encountering the most formi- 
dable mustaches without the least embarrassment This custom 
so singular to us, exists in every country I have yet visited, and 
even in Rome the very seat of his Holiness, I was under the ne- 
cessity of kissing one of the clergy myself. Tliere was not a 
little difficulty in doing it (for he took me by surprise,) as his 
cheeks were so much depressed, as to form two considerable caTi« 
ties, and his nose was exceedingly large. He very unexpectedly 
threw his arms around my neck, and drawing me close to him, 
saluted one of ifiy cheeks. As he still held on, there was not a 
little difficulty in getting the other side of his nose, unaccustomed 
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M I was to this exercise, this being in truth my debut Erentu* 
ally I succeeded in doubling this most important promontory of his 
fitce, though with not a little awkwardness. For this there was 
fortunately no necessity to make an apology, as he was so near 
sighted as to be almost blind, and probably did not perceive my 
embarrassment This custom is not confined to the higher classes. 
While at Messina, twenty months since, I saw two beggars salute 
each other in the same manner. Unintimidated by the rags which 
hung from their bodies, or the dirt which spotted their cheeks» 
they advaaced from the opposite sides of the street to the centre^ 
when they kissed each other with the same readiness, that two of 
those animals which the Jews refuse to eat, would smell of each 
other.'s snouts, after partaking of a spare breakfast 

The Germans, to my surprise, do not hesitate to kiss the lips, a 
custom which in some countries of the continent, and particularly 
in France, is considered the extreme of indelicacy. To a French 
lady no greater insult could be offered, even by an intimate 
acquaintance, than to touch her lips, though to a salute of the 
cheek she will submit without hesitation. They universally em- 
brace, as they call it ; that is, throw their arms around each other, 
mutually saluting the cheeks. The Christmas and new year's gifts 
of bona Ixms^ which gentlemen carry with them when they call to 
congratulate their female acquaintance, entitle them to a salutation 
of the cheeks of all those mademoiselles, for whom these presents 
are destined. In a country where the 'restraints imposed upon 
young females are so great, that they are not permitted to walk 
with a gentleman, unless some one of the family, or a married lady 
is present, such a custom is to us surprising. 

I felt not a little reluctance at leaving Gottingen. even afler my 
short residence of three months in that city. There is something 
in the recollections of a spot which was your first abode in a new 
country, much more interesting than those of any subsequent resi- 
dence. Naples, the first city in which I resided in Italy, is much 
more deeply impressed upon my memory, than even Rome, with 
all its wonderful monuments of ancient and modern art In such 
a city every thing is new, and this novelty gives it a double charm. 
The same objects seen elsewhere, cease to excite surprise, and 
after a short time to attract attention. Though gottingen is very 
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limited fn iti popidadon, few citieit of Europe pfe^ni mate lUV 
telty to the eye of a stranger. After a* two or three year*fl ramble# 
one becomes satinfied with looking at palaces, chnrches, bridges 
and other monuments of art; for his fecollectioii, especially if he 
has been in Italy, will bring to his eye objects of a much superior 
character. But at a German uniirersity every thing is new. It« 
arrangement, the professors, its goyemment, the language, the trtiH 
. dents, all differ fromerery thing he has seen or heard before, and 
in the novelty which they offer, he derires continued enjoyment* 
I felt also rery unwilling to exchange my acquaintances here for 
new ones, and abore aQ to part with a firiend to whom I had be* 
come strongly attached $ whose literary attainments, the brilliancy 
of whose mind, and the minute observation that he has made of 
Ae various countries of Europe, in which he has resided, make 
him one of the most interesting of companions. 

My rambles and rides in the vicinity, which had made tm 
familiar with the surrounding country, and particulaiiy with the 
feudal castles, which appear at various distances, had thrown aa 
additional charm around, my residence at Grdttingen. 

There are few terrestrial feelings more fruitful of enjoyment 
than those experienced by an American, when roaming over these 
ruins, or standing on one of these feudal towers, which still rise, 
as if to awaken in his mind the recollections of their ancient glory* 
Here his imagination becomes all activity, and the crumbling and 
fallen walls which surround himf transport him to a period which 
has long since passed away. Amid such scenes, his imagination 
had continually roamed in his boyhood, until they became, as it 
were, tne home of his heart Several of these buildings still stand 
near Gotdngen, in all the beauty of decay, and crown the hills on 
which they rest with a charm which is indescribable. Why is 
ibis feeling always awakened by a feudal ruin, while our admira- 
tion of a palace like Versailles, or Caserta, with the history of 
which we are familiar, is mingled with disgust at the ostentatious 
profusion of the monarchs who erected them ? The ages of 
romance, as we usually term those which preceded and followed 
the Crusades, were not those in which we Aould wish to have 
lived. The knights of those days resembled, in the treatment of 
their vassals* oriental despote rather than true heroes. They were 
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00 deititute of good fiiith, thai nooe of them felt secure in a 
neighbouring castle, until the honour of the occupant was pledged 
with the oTerflowing cup. Eren the ladies^would listen to the 
songs of a TroabadouTy which no lady of the nineteenth century 
could hear without a blush, Thb period was one of violencei of 
ireaaon, of grossness ; and yet it is the age towards which the 
mind looks with delight, and the very words that conrey ita idea 
have acquired a poetic charm, which those descripfire of Roman 
or Grrecian grandeur never, awaken* An edifice, partly finished, 
gives rise to no emotions which the mind loves to indulge. A 
ruined church, or cajHtal, ezeiles only the desire of their removal* 
and the erection of new ones in their place ; but a castle, where 
*^ time hath placed his hand, but broke his scythe,'* has a magie 
in it, which rivets the eye, calls off every thought from the presenl» 
and gives wings to the imagination. No analysis can divest one, 
of the feelings which these edifices awaken ; no love of refinement 
and of civilization can destroy their charm. Memory here assumes 
ber ascendancy, and will not yield to the influence of the judg* 
ment In defiance of aD your reasoning, your heart is most 
powerfully impressed, and you leave a spot, whidi the recoIleC"» 
tions of your boyhood have consecrated, with the greatest 
reluctance. Deeply do I regret that you can not enjoy these 
feelings ; for I would dimb many a tower and battlement for yon, 
could you share the solemn pleasure I have so often felt in theio 
scenes of ancient gallantry and barbarism. 

We left Gottingen at one P.M., and proceeded to Heiligenstadt, 
A few miles before entering it, we were stopped at the Prussian 
custom-house, and perhaps for the fifUeth time in two years, my 
trunk was examined* This, however, was the first time since 
leaving Ck>logne, a striking proof of the liberality of the German 
governments, when contrasted with those of some other countries 
of Europe. The next morning we were in the carriage, at an early 
hour, rolling on towards Magdeburg. At the distance of twenty- 
two miles, we entered Nordhausen, containing nine or ten thousand 
inhabitants, which, as it was remarkable only for its manufactures 
of brandy and oil, we did not stop to examine. We entered the 
Harz mountains at three, P.M., and before evening beheld several 
suiuiet proapecti, worthy of the pencil of Claude Lorxain. 
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These mountains are less than seyenty miles in length, and 
from eighteen to twenty-eight in breadth. They are of moderate 
elffvation, the Broeken, the highest' summit, being only 3,500 feet 
In altitude. The Bruchberg, the Worpberg, and the Ackermanns 
hohe, the next highest peaks, vary from twenty-six t# twenty-eight 
hundred leet They are well-wooded with the oak, pine, birch, 
and beach, and are rich in metals, which furnish a considerable 
sum yearly to the revenue of'Hanorer. It is principally derired 
from the mines of silver, lead, copper, iron, arsenic, zinc, iac 
which abound in that part of the Harz belonging to this kingdom. 
Tlie produce, from these mountains to Hanover, in 1812, according 
to Hassell,* yielded 3,059,649 guldens. They are not thickly 
populated, containing on a surface of 1,300 square miles, only 
56,000 inhabitants, or forty-three to a square mile. More than 
tW9-thirds of the inhabitants belong to Hanover, and, with few 
exceptions, are miners. 

This region is the favourite ramble of the Gottingen students, 
and not to have seen the Harz, implies, according to them, a 
defect in education, which can only be remedied by a fortnight's 
ramble through them. As I have not seen the most interesting 
part of them, I can only refer you to those who have for a descrip- 
tion. Like the Highlands of Scotland, they are the land of fable 
and legend, and here the eye has seen sights, the account of which 
can be believed only by a credulity that is boundless. Here, 
before, and at the time of Cotton Mather, was the metropolis of 
witchcraft, and on these mountains on the night of the thirtieth of 
April, the witches, with the fallen spirits, held a great festival, a 
witch demoniac carousal The mountaineers, and a very many of 
the peasantry, even at a distance from these mountains, believe at 
the present time that they still keep their grand festival, and on 
that night they make a pentagram on the threshold of their 
doors, to prevent his satanic majesty, or any of his imps, from 
entering their houses. To this custom Faust conforms, and to 

* The prodnee consisted in gold, 6i marks ; silver, 34,238 marks ; copper, 
li404 ewts; lead, 41,W9 do.; iron, 121,828 do; xinc, 2,987 do.; litharge, 
16,7461 do.; vitriol, 1286 do.; sulphur, 1,300 do. ; salt, 329,065* do. ; 469,840 
do. af stone coal j besides ipany other productions m small quantiticm 
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tiie magical power of the pentagram, Mephistophelea confeasea 
that he must submit. 

" Gesteh' ich^s nur ! Dass ich hinanespaziere 

Verbietet mir ein kleines Hinderniss, 
-• Der DradenfuBS auf eurer Schwelle." 

In this great work, Goethe has availed hitaself of this popular 
superstition, in drawing a wilder and more fanciful picture, than 
\¥as eyer created in the brain of a lunatic. To this scene Bfisphis* 
topheles is conducting Faust, when they lose their way. After 
wandering through ravines and over summits, with nothing but the 
partially clouded disk of the new moon to enlighten them, Mephis- 
topheles becomes quite discouraged ; but fortunately discovering an 
Sgnis fatuus, he calls it to him, and orders it to conduct him to the 
festival. To shorten the gloom of their walk, Faust, Mephistophe^e^ 
and the igniS fatuus, sing a song, exactly descriptive of a nightly 
ramble among mountains towards such a pandemonium, and pro- 
bably the finest specimen of jack of the lantern poetry in existence. 
At a distance, they s^oon discover the grand assembly, towards 
which they hasten, when a scene opens upon the reader, unlike 
any thing else in the whole compass of literature. It is ^considered 
by the Germans unrivalled for its fancy, surpassing even the 
Midsummer's Night Dream. To my eye, Shakespeare hae 
presented in that beautiful poem, as well as Milton in his equally 
beautiful Comus, more powerful exhibitions of creative genius. I 
am aware that in this picture of Gfeethe, there is often a direct 
allusion to German opinions arid characters bt the period when 
Faust was written, which, as yet, no commentator has explained. 
These, in a country, which is so ever varying as Germany, no 
foreigner can fully understand; to him much of the spirit will be 
imperceptible. But, with my imperfect knowledge of Germany 
and of the language, this scene produces a stronger effect on my 
mind than any picture I have ever seen in foreign poetry. 

The public conveyances in Germany are much inferior to those 
of France. The SchneU Wagen (quick carriage) holds but six 
persons inside and two out, while the number of passengers ia 
usually from a dozen to twenty. Those who are not in time to 
take their places in that conveyance, are packed into one or mora 
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enzjr ihelli of carriag€fl, that do not resemble the fcmner, otcm 
than a tender does a ship of the line. It b necessary also to send 
jronr trunks to the office many hours before you start, and they do 
jiot arrive until long after yout as they are sent on by a species of 
lumber wagon* The want of economy in this plan, is the reason 
•why tha expense of travelling here is so much greater than in 
France* The French dUigence is drawn by six horsey and canriei 
twenty passengers^ besides the conducteurt and but one postillion 
is necessary. To convey twenty passengers in Prussia, you need 
the SchneJl Wagetif with the conduoteur and postillion, three 
carriages carrying fonr each, and the lumber wagon with ih^ 
driver and a guard. The former carriage has four horses, the 
others two each, and the last four. To convey twenty persona 
here, the government must consequently, employ fourteen horsesa 
a conducteurt^ one postilion, four drivers and a guard; while to 
convey the same number, in France, only six horseSi a eonducteur, 
and one postilion are necessary. That vehicle in Fram^ carriesp 
besides the twenty irayellers, several tons of merchandise, the 
transportation of which probably n^ore than half supports a line of 
diligences, as they receive double or treble the ordinary price 
from the great velocity with which they move. It is astonishing* 
that a government like that of Prussia, so deficient in pecuniary 
resources, should not adopt this improvement in travelling, an4 
thus for ever put a stop to this useless expenditure. 

The carriages in which we rode over the Harz, (we were so 
unfortunate as not to procure places in the Scknell Wagen wera 
not more impervious to air than a colander. In that elevated 
region, even at this early season of the year, the cold was intense. 
Though the moon was shedding a silvery efilulgence over the lakes, 
precipices, and ravines aromid us, the beauty of the scene was lost 
upon me. Had it been the night of the thirtieth of April, and had 
we seen all the witches and imps that ever inhabited the fabulous 
world, they would hardly have attracted my eye, Only one thought 
occupied my mind, only one physical sensation was felt, that of 
the frigidity of this mountainous region. I do not recollect having- 
suffered so much, at any time, as during this ride, and cannot now 
llunk of those mountains, with all their legends and fairy scenery, 
irithout shivering. Soon after the sun arose, the spires of Mag4e« 
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bttrg n^peiired 111 sight, rising abore th<s ^xteilsivD pkin whieb 
imrrounds it, presenting, in antidpation, to my ndndi the pleasant 
Realities Which a fire and a good breakfast always afford the 
trareller who has been roaming in etherial regions. 

Magdeburg, which is situated on the west bank ot the Elbe^ 
contained in 1890, exclusive of its garrison, near 37,000 souls^ 
At the present time, there are not more than 4000 soldiers stationed 
here. Its fortifications are very extensive, inquiring at lea^l 
8(^000 men to man all the walls. Thus garrisoned, it would bid 
defiance to any force Which could be brought against it* In the 
late war, the allies did not venture to attack it. The Prussian 
general Tauenzien encamped before it, merely blockading the 
city, and the French kept possession until after the peace of Parisi 
when it once more fell into the hands of Frederick William. Thi«l 
city is considered by the Prussians as the strongest fortress in 
Germany, and one of the four or five strongest on the earth.* The 
fortifications have been greatly improved since the Russian wai*, 
and are now considered capable of bidding defiance to every 
enemy, except iamine and treason^ 



^ The celebrated laege and stormingf of tbie fortresSf is one to ivliich the 
Qermans etiU lo(^ with horror. The doflcription which Schiller hto given of 
it in his » Thirty Tean War," is enough to melt the heart of the moei 
taperienced soldier. *^ Neither yoath, sexi beauty, nor condltiouf could disanri 
the fury of the conquerore. Wives were abused in the aims of their husbands^ 
daughters at the fbot of their parents. No situation, however sacred, wa» 
exempt from insult. Fifly-three dead bodies of women^ who had been 
beheaded^ were found in the cathedral ; the Croats amused themselves in 
throwing children into the flames. To some of the ofllcers^ Who urged TiUy 
to stop this caraage, he replied, * Return in aa hour, I will see what can be 
done. The soldier must be rewarded for his toils.* The town had been set on 
fire, and it was not until the flames drove those hell-hounds away, that they 
relinquished their pillage, but to which they returned as soon as the city, with 
the exception of a few houses and two chutches, was reduced to ashes. Thir^ 
thousand of the inhabitants perished in this carnage and in the flames. After thue 
Uotting a city and its inhabitants out of existence, Tilly ordered mass and a 
Te Deum to be performed, while the streets were yet moist with blood. He 
then boasted that no such conquesthad been gained, since thodcstruotion of 
Troy and Jenualsm." 
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They still exhibit to the stranger the prison in which the eela* 
brated Baron Trenck was confined. Probably no man, who ha* 
not inhabited the cell of an Inquisition, ever experienced more 
bodily suffering than this gallant officer. That the princess Amelia 
should condescend to love a simple nobleman, and that he should 
not reject it, although he was a great favourite of Frederick and 
had been for some time his aid-de-camp, was an unpardonaUe 
crime in the eyes of the monarch. The ignominious and brutal 
treatment he received, has left a black stain on the character of that 
intellectually great king, which all his victories will not wash 
away. In this prison, in a dungeon eighty feet under ground, with 
sixty pounds of iron suspended from his bod}b he remained ten 
years, buoyed up only by the hope of final deliverance. After his 
escape, his evil fortune still pursued him. During the early part 
of the French revolution he resided in Paris, in great indigence, 
and finally added .one more to the great number of foreigners, 
whom Robespierre sent to the guillotine.* 

Magdeburg has an extensive commerce, particularly in its wool- 
len and linen manufactures. It derives also very considerable 
advantages, from its being the entrepot for most of the goods 
bound to Hamburg. There are annually more than two hundred 
arrivals here from the former city. These vessels carry from 
thirty to sixty tons. This city, like most of the fortified towns of 
Europe, presents very few interesting objects to induce a traveller 
to protract his stay. 

Over ditches which are spanned by drawbridges, and between 
walls whose black cannon open their mouths at you, you enter 
and leave Magdeburg. The fertile land which the Elbe has formed 
around it, in this region of comparative sterility, reminds the tra- 
veller of an Oasis of the desert. He soon enters the country of 
sand, which is here and there spotted with evergreens, the only 
objects, excepting a few poor villages, to relieve the eye from this 

* Afl he advanced to the place of execution, he said to the siirroiinding 
spectaton, ^ Why are you so much astonished ? What you see is only a come- 
dy afler the manner of Robespierre.*' Monsieur Dieudonne Thidbanlt, in his 
^ Original Anecdotes of Frederick the Great,** has given a very particul v 
account of Baron Trenck. The anecdotes which he relates, he received firom 
Trenck himself. 
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tDotioionous barrenness. Orer a fine road he rattles on at the rat6 
of six miles an hour (a very rapid rate of trav«;lling for Germany,) 
and if he is so fortunate as to have a seat in the SchneU Wagerii 
he closes the windows and cheerfully resigns himself to the em-* 
braces of " kind nature^s sweet restorer/' 

The northern half of East Prussia, extending from latitude 62^ 
to the Baltic, as well as the northern half of Hanover, Oldenberg^ 
a part of West Prussia, and the northern half of Holland, forms 
one immense plain^ rarely broken by a single hill, where barren-* 
ness loves to reign4 The borders of the rivers where alluvial land 
has been formed, are almost the only fertile spots in this immense 
field of sand* Lili^ the south-eastern territory of the United States^ 
it appears to have been formed by the action of the ocean. The 
Baltic seems to have been no less powerful than the Northern Sea^ 
in throwing up this immense sand flat, where no hill of any aiti-' 
tude rises to relieve the eye, even with its sandy precipices. It itf 
less densely populated than any part of the western half of Eu-* 
rope* " Thou shalt earn thy bread by the sweat of thy brow," itf 
a sentence fuUy understood by every peasant who cultivatei» Ihitf 
parched soiU It is by dint of effort only that he can gain a iUbsis-< 
tence, and this would not enable him ia pay his taxes, had he not 
from necessity learned that economy is his best friend. With such 
a continued monotony before me^ I felt very willing to exchange 
all the sandy prospects around me for die charms of sleep, certain 
as I was that my dreams would present a greater variety, and 
•cenes much more beautiful* Potsdam, through which we passed 
in the night, was Uie only objeet of inteirest. This city, which 
contains the favomate country seats of Frederick the Great, we did 
not then stop to visit, as it is but a short distance from the capital* 
As morning dawned upon us, the towers and domes, and spires of 
Berlin rose above the sandy plain which surrounds it, and in a few 
minutes, the rattling of our wheels on the pavement, annouAtfod 
our arrival in the Prussian metropolis. 

le 
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BsRLiR, 1836. 

Bbrlin 18 a Tcry beautiful city, containing nearly two hundred 

thousand inhaJbitanti. Its resemblance to the large towns in our 

country is greater than that of any other city I have seen m 

Europe. The new part of the town has been erected within the 

last century» and shows its recent origin in every edifice. Its 

streets are rectangular like those of Philadelphia, and are rather 

wider Hmu those of our towns. A traveller coming from France 

or Italy, is not a little surprised by the contrast it presents to the 

large cities of those countries, the narrow lanes of which, for most 

ef them do not deserve this appellation of streets, are so freqnendy 

choked with the population which swarm through them. Genoa,. 

{eif example, has but three streets which are wide enough for car* 

risges to pass, and some of them are so narrow, that a person rir 

feet in height may touch the opposite houses by extending his i 

The narrowness of the streets and the great altitude of the ho 

often prevent the inhabitants from seeing more tiban a handlid of 

sky, and on the pavements of many of them the rays of the s«» 

never fall. The intense heat of the summer, and the expense of 

of erecting the very extensive walk that were so necessary in Italy 

tering the stormy ages, when those cities rose into iaq>ortanee» 

were no doubt the reasons for constnictittg the streets in this man* 

ner. The enjoyment of the shade which these lofty edifices afford 

in summer, is more than an eqmvalent ior the lo« of the sun*s 

rays during the few bright days of winter* Most of the streets of 

Paris are also very narrow, snd so dark, unless you live between 

the fourth and sixth stories, that you feel as if the sun were very 

sparing of his favours. So long accustomed had I been to tli^ 

narrow and dirty lanes of France and Italy, that it seemed like 

entering a city of the new world, when the wide and clean streets 

of Berlin opened to my view. In every other capital which I htd 
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leea, mauiy of tlie edifices reminded me of « fietniit «f^.. Ib die 
aorthy the GotUe catkednb, with their lofty spiree and tnrrete 
rising firom every public square, transport you to the period of 
semi-civiliaation, of which such edifices are die work ; while south 
of the Alps, palaces* churches, aftd other monuments, rise befox^ 
yon at every turn, remindBng you of ages which hare long since 
passed away. Here no cathedral With e proteedng saint after 
whom it is named, lifts its proud dome or tower hr abovei the 
eurrounding bmldings ; no monument which lime tas soiled, retetes 
the story of ancient triumphs. Hera you behoM no religious pro- 
cessions in honour of the Mother of God, or of Saint Somebody, « 
with a population kneeKng to the wafer as it b curied firom street 
to street } no laay, ragged canaille nor lassaroni, that pass a large 
part of their time in nfigious idleness, in honour of some one 
whose name is enroHed on the calendar. 

The houses here are from three to five stories in height. They 
are built of brick, and covered with a cement of cream colour^ 
looking, unless when minutely observed, very much Hke slone, 
and having an appearance of solidity, very unlike the Eght edifices 
of our American cities. In this wilderness of sand, stones do not 
exist, and between this region and the Baltic, a quarry could not 
probably be found sufllciendy extensive to construct a theatre. 
This is the reason why the public edifices*are almost universally 
of brick, a material so rarely seen in other European cities. The 
side-walks are almost all paved with small round stones, and are 
very disagreeable for any but a German to walk upon. FortiK 
innately for the Prussians, their feet are large enough to cover e 
number of them, and they are thus able to keep their belance mocii 
better than most travellers, who make as many wry fiices in walk- 
ing on them as the pilgrim who walked to Palestine on unboiled 
peas. The public buildings here are grand, but inferior to those 
of the large cities of die south «nd west of Europe. The perq>eo- 
tive view of the street called unPsr den Linden^ is not surpasMd 
by the ^Thledo of Naples, or die celebrated ^Corso of Rome. 
Terminated at one end by the magnificent palace of die king, and 
at the odier by the -Brandenburg Tkor^ the most splendid gate of 
Europe, it presents a beauty superior to any street west of the 
Neva, with the exception of die Rue Rivoli. A minute inspection 
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ffhewv you that these splendid edifices are made of brtek, whieh 
are so ugly as to require a coat of cement to hide them. This is 
not. always firm enough to resist the northern frosts, and thb 
miserable material appears underneath, reminding you of a gilded 
chain which only at a distance looks pure gold. 

The Tkiergarten^ or Park, beyond the Brandenburg gate, is 
the favourite lounge of all the fashionables, and of all who imitate 
them, down to the humble mechanic. At eleven o'clock on Sunday 
morning, the broad walk under the Linden is teeming with citizens. 
The nobility and foreign ambassadors, with their families in car- 
^ liages or on horseback, fill up the broad roads on each side of it, 
looking down with supreme satisfaction on the plain pedestrians. 
At a distance you see the population suddenly atop, and from the 
removal of hats you anticipate the arrival of the monarch, or of 
some one of the royal family ; but to your surprise, you see 
nothing but a plain carriage drawn by two horses, and inferior to 
most o£ those on the promenade. As it approaches, the hats con- 
tinue to rise above the heads of the owners, and unable to divine 
why, you inquire of the officer who happens to be near you, the 
.cause of this sudden transformation of the crowd into statues; 
and are informed that ^ der Konig kommU^^ the king Is coming. 
Accustomed as you have been in other capitals, to see the 
monarch preceded and followed by a long file of the Garde du 
Corps^ you sdll stretch your neck and look forward to catch a 
glance at his face, and not until you observe the hats replaced 
and their owners afgain in motion, do you learn that the occupant 
of the humble carriage which just passed was the sovereign of 
Prussia. Continuing your ramble you soon perceive all hats 
rising anew,, and to your inquiry why, are told that the crown 
.prince is coming. Having been stopped but twice, you submit 
to it with all the necessary patience, believing that all interrup- 
tions of this kind are over, but yx)VL soon discover however, that 
that you have just commenced your morning drill. Now prince 
Jjudwigv or prince Karl comes along, who must receive a similar 
salute ; or perhaps they succeed each other so near, that before 
your hat &irly covers your head, it must be again removed, 
Preading lest you may take cold by this long exposure of your 
^muiumy your replace your chapeau, hoping to escape all future 
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intenruptions; when suddenty appears a young boy on horsdiaek, 
who is saluted with the same respect, if your rule is, " In»Rofli# 
to do as the Romans do/' off goes your hat again to pr&ea 
Albrecht. Is the* princess Charlotte, the wife of NichbUs of 
Russia, or the i princess Aloxandfinel^f Mecklenburg Sehweriss 
oir the princess Louisa, wife of pimee Frederick Charles o£ Hol- 
land, one or all of them on a visit to the king their father; your 
•arm is raised again and again. to your head, as ydur feelings of 
gallantry compel you- to pay this tribute, of r^speoti You inqmra 
with anxiety how many children the king has, and' learning that 
iherejire.no more, you concltide ^ continue yoiir rambk, 
Stn^lling on with die crowd for several minutes, you exclaim in 
despair ** Monsieur Tonson has come again,** as for the eighth 
lime you observe all hats rising in the air. You once more inquire 
of your neighbour *^who is it, do fhe royal family make the cir- 
cuit of the Thiergco'tenr wh^ you learn that it is the princess 
Amelia, or perhaps some one or more of her children. These 
are soon succeeded .by the ducheap oi Cumberland, or by prince 
Frederick Wilhelm^.ov by prince Augustus, or by prince somebody 
else, all hats being elevated until you strike off iVom the main 
prpmenade into the narrow paths of the park, where you.find a 
relief from the mechanical respect to which you have been sub- 
jeoted by the force of national custom. 

The Prussians are almost idolaters of royalty. To them no- 
thing terrestrial is so pure, so holy, so elevated above the world, so 
worthy of reverence^ as- the monarch and his family. To them it 
is the same thing whether his life has been great and glorious, or 
the reverse ; at least, so far as external respect is concerned. They 
do not regard the present sovereign as a man of talents ; they know 
that it was themselves, and not their king, who broke the French 
yoke. Still were they to behold the great Frederick returning 
from his conquests, victory would not heighten these outward 
exhibitions of regard. When Napoleon passed throagh Berlin, 
twenty years since^ they received him very much as they do their 
sovereign ; not because he was a favourite of the nation, but be^ 
cause he was an emperor. There is something in this feeling 
incomprehensible to an American, accustomed, as he is, to see 
tulent and worth the passport to success, or to fame \ something 
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which reminds him. of oriental ■enitude, and which makes him 
feel that if the ProBsians are worthy of ireedoniy the day of their 
deUrerance ia in the dbtant futurity. 

Berlin is almost exclttsirely a Protestant dly. Of thirty-six 
churches, only one is CatHolie; and that a small edifice for that 
denomination. The inhabitants find that they go on through life 
quite as well without the protection of the Virgin, as those cilies 
which hare churches dedicated to her praise, and to that of seTcral 
scores of the most prominent saints of the calendan In truth, as 
it respects this world, they get along much better; for the festiTal 
days of the Catholic church fill such cities with paupers, whSit 
those of Protestant countries are comparatiTely firee from ihem. 

Europe does not present a greater contrast than an Italian and 
e Protestant metropolis. Here the churches are the only constant 
external objects which remind you that you are in a rdigfoos coon* 
try. South of the Alps the Catholic religion meets you whererer 
you turn your eyes. In the morning, when you awake, it appears 
in the consecrated wax candle, with a painted representation of 
the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove; in the crucifix; or in the pic- 
ture of Santa Maria, or of some one of the saints, which is suspended 
near your bed* Haying left your couch to take a ramble, yon 
perceiTc it in the hundreds of triangular hats and Uackand pur^e 
stockings of Cardinals, Bishops, Priests, and NoTiciales. At the cor- 
ners it presents itself in the form of a Madonna, with the infent 
Jesus in painting or in sculpture ; again in the crucifix carried 
through street after street, succeeded by a long procession of the 
clergy ; in men or women, with dominos covering their fiices, and 
soliciting money for the mother of God ; in a multitude of dirty, bare- 
footed, lazy monks, with £ices as round as the moon, begging yon 
to give something to a poor capuchin, or to one of some other 
order. At the next turn it appears in the sister of charity, arrayed 
in garments as black as Tarturus ; or in a prostrate multitude 
kneeling bareheaded to the host, and looking at you as you pass 
by them, with your head covered, as if^ with the expression, ** you 
will bum for this.** You hear it in the matin and vesper bell, and 
from every beggar who accosts yoU| smoothing his petition with 
the names of a dozen saints, to give more force to his entreaty. 
You hear it again in the devotee who stands under a picture or 
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cnicifiz aad coimta his beftds, while he repeats and re-repeata his 
Pater Noater and Ave Maria, calling upon la Vsrgine beatissima as 
his greatest protector ; and in the music which precedes a proces- 
sipn in honour, not of God, but of the patron saint of the city 
through which you are passing. Yeu taste it in the meagre fish din- 
ners which you get on Friday. Tou smell it in the incense whi^ 
you inhale as you enter one of the churches ; and your nose jWr- 
ceivea its efieets in &e dirty priest or monk who ha{^ens to be 
near you. Sometimes you even feel it in the jog of the devotee, 
who reminds you that you must kneel, for Christ (viz. a wafer) is 
approaching. In one word, it occupies all your senses ; being 
seen, felt, heard, smelt, or tasted, by every traveller who crosses 
the Alps. 

The environs of Berlin are very tedious, presenting little besides 
pine trees and windmills, to relieve the eye from an almost endless 
nonotony. Even the culinary wants of the capital have not suc- 
ceeded in covering the sand which surrounds it with a tolerable 
share of verdure. Saratoga and Ballstown, dull and dreary as 
they are, if they are not ^ infinitely more picturesque," to use a 
favourite expression with English travellers, are certainly less unin* 
teresting. Were one to pass a millennium in the Prussian capital, 
and never travel more than half a dozen miles from it, as many of 
the inhabitants do not, he would not discover images enough to 
grace a descriptive couplet ; unless he should cultivate his imagi* 
' nation at the gallery, or in some of the picture shops, where fairer 
lands unfold their beauties in the faint reflection of painting and 
engraving. Notwithstanding this absolute want of natural beauty^ 
I have heard some of the Berliners speak of the fine views near the 
dty, to one of which they have given the name of Bellevue. This 
must result from the same principle by which the icy cltfis and 
SBowy wilderness of Iceland appear to the eye of an inhabitant of 
that island, more beautiful than the residence of a southern mo- 
narch* The Prussian has the most reason on his side, for a wil- 
demess of sand, with a tint of green, is certainly preferable to an 
almost eternal winter. 

The Prussians are the largest men I have seen in Europe, er* 
cepting the Hungarian soldiers. While in the crowds of France 
and Italy* I could easily look over the heads of most around me ; . 
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but here a stretching of neck and tiptoe are necessary, when stnv 
rounded by a multitude of Berliners. The same superiority in 
height is visible in the females, who will average frpm two to three 
inches more than those of France and Italy. Their complexions 
are very iair ; yet, owing to the transparency of the skin^ or to the 
0yctfui of blood, their cheeks are much too red for beauty. The 
lui^between the red and the white is frequently so perfectly' dis^ 
tinct, and the colour so abundant, (hat you would naturally suppose 
it to be the effect of rouge, did not the cheeks of the Burscken and 
the Philistines have the same appearance. The men have usually 
shoulders so broad, as to convey the idea of great physical vigour ; 
but their puny legs soon convince you, that this is not an indication 
' of strength, but of a want of symmetry. Their necks are often too 
, short for beauty, and their feet are so large that the shoemakers 
must receive but little profit, at the moderate prices for which they 
dispose of their work. It is very rare to see a well formed man in 
this city ; and the few whom you happen to meet, have something 
in their walk or manner, or in their white locks, which makes 
their tout ensemUe not exactly the thing. Their hair is lighter 
than that of the Scotch who live north of theiH, and not unfrequently 
so nearly white, as to remind you of an Albino* Still you find more 
black eyes and dark hair in Berlin than in most of the northern cities 
of Germany, as several thousand French cbme here about the com-* 
mencement of the revolution, whose blood has been mingled with 
that of the Prussians. Notwithstanding this counteracting causcf 
one-fourth of the inhabitants have hair lighter than the medium 
between the Italian and Albino. There is no greater contrast than 
the deep red cheeks you often see, and the locks of cotton that 
surround them; or than the white mustaches curling in fronts 
and the mass of red by their side« To avoid the last incongruity, 
many officers .and soldiers (for they are required to wear this orna« 
ment) dye tiieir mustaches black. As' this tint is applied only 
once or twice a week, you soon discover an equally powerful con* 
trast White roots and dark ends to this military emblem, which, 
with the deep red of their cheeks and the gaudy bands of their caps* 
give as many colours to their iaces, as there were in the coat of 
Joseph. 
The females are not as well formed as tlieir neighbours west of 
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the Rhine, being usually too large for grace and elegance. There 
is nothing of that light afary tread, which makes the Parisiennet 
the most beautiful objects on a promenade, of any of the daughters 
of Eve. The large feet of the German ladies is the principal 
cause of their want of grace in their motions, as well as the iact 
that la mode is not studied here as much as in most capitals. 
Their countenances are less ezpressire than the French or the 
northern Italian ladies, and though they have more feeling as a 
nation, the veil which covers it is less transparent Like the la- 
dies of our own country, they are, to some extent, in the habit of 
keei»ng their eyes fixed on other objects than the individual with 
whom they are conversing, and when you catch those of a young 
lady, it is but for a moment This prudish retreat of the eyei 
prevents them from doing themselves justice, as the expression 
which may animate their faces, is most of it lost on the carpet, (mt 
on some other insensible object In intellectual cultivation they 
are, as a nation, superior to any other on the continent A French 
or Italian lady will amuse you, a German will interest you, by her 
conversation. In that class which we term genteel society, they 
almost universally talk French. Not a small number of them 
speak English, and are also well acquainted with the literature of 
the two countries. 

Not a few of the laws of Prussia have a powerful influence i|i 
keeping alive the distincdons which exist between noblemen and 
commoners. Frederick the Great,* when forming his army for a 
peace establishment, retained only the nobility in service. The 
other officers who had fought his battles, were forced to retire into 
active life, however disagreeable to them it might have been to 
them to change their professions. They were thus compelled to 

* Frederick's reason for pnrsoingf this coune, according to Thiebault, wa« 
the following. The nobility were so restricted by certain points of honour, 
that they could not consistently with tlieir noble birth, pursue most of the pro- 
fessions in which the commoners cheerfully embarked. As a state is the most 
prosperoQs when all are employed in some active pursuit, by dismissing th4«e 
who wero not of noble birth, and retaining those who were, the graateit 
amount o£ profit would arise to the state ; for the formet would be compelisd 
to engage in some active employment. The above mentioned writer sayv, 
that he knew of but one officer among the commosen, who was not ditmisMcL 
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remain id a species of disgrace, until a new war broke out, wlien 
conimiilsion& were again offered them. Under such a military 
leader as Frederick, even the nobility fought bravely. At the 
battle of Jena, when the kingdom of Prussia was annihilated in a 
single day, die army was officered almost exclusively by noblemen. 
In the war of 1813 and 14, when these distinctions had in a great 
measure ceased, they performed wonders ; a signal instance of the 
difference in the conduct of men, when a motive is placed before 
them. The present king is now endeavouring to revive these dis- 
tinctions. All the officers who hold at the present time a rank 
superior to a captaincy, are noble by birth ; or if, as has sometimes 
happened, a commoner has risen to such a station by the force of 
his talents, he almost always receives from the king the prefix of 
Von to his name, to keep up this ideal distinction of superiority. 
It is next to impossible for one who is not a nobleman, whatever 
his merit may be, to obtain the place of secretary or attache to 
any of the foreign embassies. 

The same distinctions exist in civil life. Most of the offices 
throughout the kingdom are filled by this privileged class of socie- 
ty. This is not all ; they are arraigned before a court, differing 
from that in which most of the commoners are tried. In this no 
citizen can be prosecuted unless he belongs to the army, the clergy, 
or holds an office under government. If a nobleman is found 
guilty of one of a certain class of crimes, he is .sent to a Fesiunff 
or military fortress, vdiich is an honourable kind of prison. If a 
commoner is guilty of the same crime, he is condemned to a peni- 
tentiary. So long have these distinctions prevailed, that the citi- 
zens do not appear to be conscious that they rest upon an ideal 
basis. The nobility generally, and most of the commoners whom 
I have seen, believe that it is impossible for a country to exist 
without them. When I have described to them our own prospe- 
rity, as a powerful argument against their assertion, they univer- 
sally defend their opinion, by replying that &{tj years hence the 
same distinctions will certainly be found in the United States. 
The Prussian monarchists, as well as most others in Europe, 
with whom I have conversed when predicting the loss of our liber- 
ties, have always attempted to establish the justice of their opinions 
by appealing to the history of the Italian Republics ; so ignorant are 
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they in fact of our institutions. Accustomed as they are to a re- 
stricted press, they have no idea of the influence pf a thousand new»« 
papers on a free nation, erery individual of whom examines the pro- 
ceedings of government, either in those vehicles of intelligence, in 
the magairines, in puhlic assemblies, or private circles, with the same 
freedom, with which he would scrutinize the character of Herod 
and Nero."* When I state this fact, in reply to their assertion that ere 
long we shall have a nobility in the United States, they shrug their 
shoulders, look astonished, and reply that it is very indecorous to 
speak of those who are above us in sudi a manner. One of the 
nolnlity who was conversing with me a few days since on this sub- 
ject, inquired ** if an American were to publish any thing against 
the king of Prussia, would not your President punish him, if the 
Prussian government should request it ?" I replied, that a Presi- 
dent of the United States had no power to do it; but were he to 
attempt it, he would soon find himself the criminal, and would 
probably be removed from his office, for thus violating the rights 
of a citizen. He looked amazed at my reply, declaring that sueh 
a freedom as this was the ne plus vitra of Jacobinism. He felt 
apparently that the character of the monarch ynm holy, and that 
not a whisper of censure should be he heard, without a speedy in- 
fliction of punishment, on the individual who should thus dare to 
violate the sanctity of royalty. Such feelings will be as incom* 
prehensible to you, as mine and those of most of my countrymen 
were to him. 

By the census of IS^ Prussia contained twelve millions]of iii&a- 
bitants, more than two hundred thousand of whom were nobles ; or 
one nobleman to sixty souls. Such a formidable array of nobiUty 
is unequalled in the other countries of Europe, not even excepting 
the two Sicilies, which have nearly two hundred princes, and ^nkest 
marquisses, counts, and barons^ without end. I have se^i but one 
class in Europe, which bears any similar proportion to the whole 
number ; viz. the priests, monks, and other orders of holy men whom 
yon meet with in Italy. Here all the sons of a nobleman inherit the 
title of the father. With the exception of a few families where en* 
tailed estates exist, the property is divided equally between them* 
As they are very proud and usually l^tve little enterprise, they ate 
AOt uafrequently so poor that many of our shoemakers, and barbers 
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wouM not exchange dtuAtiona with them, if they were compeUed 
to take iheir poverty as an appendage to their titles* A few of 
them are wealthy 'for Prussia, though the nittnher is very sm«U 
whose incomes exceed ten thousand dollars. Npt one in ten has 
an annual rent of one thousand dollars, and more than half of them 
have not an income of fire hundred. Their pride prevents them 
from embarking in commerce, and the theological profession they 
very rarely embrace. As noblemen have backs to be covered, and 
stomachs to be filled, as well as plebians, they must do something 
for subsistence, or become mere lazzaronL If possible, th^ 
paocure a lieutenancy in the army, which at the present time is offi* 
cered almost exclusively by the nobility, or enter the profession of 
medicine, or of law. Others occupy the places of secretaries, 
and clerks, in the departments of the ministry, police, and post* 
office, custom-houses, &>c. In this manner they are enabled to 
keep life within them and to support their titles with an incoaie of 
from three to five hundred dollars, which is paid to them lor their 
five or six hours daily labour. Prussia is so poor that even her minis- 
ters receive but a very small compensation ; and those who hold 
inferior places under the govemment, of course expect but a pit- 
tance* Places, like most of those which are filled by the clerks, 
in the thousand ramifications of the ministerial department, though 
they would be rejected by an American of the least spirit, are 
eovete<\here by the nobility, and when once procured, they feel 
that their fortune is made. » 

The nobles with few exceptions, marry, only among each other, 
Imt not a small number of them lead lives of single blessedness; 
for celibacy here is bliss, in comparison with matrimony, and titled 
poverty. Notwithstanding their limited resources, they feel that it 
is a great debasement to ally themselves with the children of 
Hamburg or Lubeck merchants, whatever their wealth may he 
As the majority have nothing but their titles, they are very tena* 
cious of these, and cling to the Von or Baron^ or Graf^ which is 
prefixed to their names, very much like drowning men to straws. 
To omit dicnie prefixes when you address them, and to call them 
in the true republican style merely Herr or Mr. is an a&ont which 
they oninot easily forgive» The daughters of the nobility avs 
equally teaaeioui of the title of Fraulein and were a native Pms* 
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Stan to eall Uiem matteoidflelle, they would screw their &ce% if not 
into shapes unholj, at le^st into those which would be very ugly* 
The daughters of the citixeiis not unfrequently assume this prefix, 
^irhich is Tery offensive to the nobilify^ one of whom lately informed 
me that nothing was more disagreeable to him« than to hear a young 
lady whp was not noble, called Fraulein. I could not aroid 'smiling 
and teUing him that so different were my feelings* that it constantly 
gare me pain to see snch ideal distinction in Germany* and that th« 
principal cause of the happiness-aad prosperity of my own country. 
is the equality of birth which is there universal. He could not 
eompivhend how a nation could exist without finch distinctions, 
which he asserted to be not only natural, but indispensable to nur 
tional happiness. Almost all the nobility of Europe witii whom I 
have conversed, hare expressed similar sentimoats. Even the 
most liberal of those who apparejitly desire a constitutiona) krm 
of goremment, would be very unwilling to receive the Ubertjr 
which it wcpuld bring, if their titles must be sacrificed to obtain it* 
I have generally adopted this ]Mrinciple in these coQversati(MM^ that 
the opinions which we form of every individual, should depend entire* 
ly nfion his character, and not upon the rank of his father ; but with 
all the arguments which my republican experience could adduce, 
I haTO never been able to make the slightest impresiion on the 
hereditary prejudices of a single German nobletnan. 

This love of title is universal among the Germans. Their eom^^ 
pfadsaace.in addressing each other in their billets and letters 
extremely ludicrous. The titles with which an. Italian addresses 
his eorrespondent, are more than a plain Republican can under* 
stand; but before the superscription of a letter written. by a 
German, he stands abashed and confounded. In addressing ^ 
Gra^ the Grerman title of Count, for example, you write Jbt dem 
Hodtgebomen Graf^ Graf van Schmidt ; which in English, meaas, 
to the high weU bam County Ckmnt of Schmidt* If the gentleman 
Is one of the Hofrath Professors, with his usual titles ; you write 
to the high well bam Mr,^ Mr* Knight and Councilor of Courts 
Schmidt^ bearer cf ^ Guelph xn'det^ if he lives in Gottingen, or if 
in Prussia, bearer of the black eagle^ or red eagle^ or of the Louisa 
«fider, dDC dte. Is the aforesaid Mr. 8. nothing but a vBaron, yon 
write to the high well barn Baron^ Baron of Schmidt, Should be« 
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however, be a plain citizen, his letters are directed merely to 
the 'Well bom ilfr., Mr> S. citizen^ in Berliiu Does Mr. Schmidt 
happen to be a mechanic, you must not omit giving him his title 
on the billet or letter which contains your order ; for should you do 
this, there are ten chances to one, that he will not make yon the 
coat or boots which you po much need. To be sure of having a 
new dress for your journey, or for the next ball, you must address 
him as the hockedelgtbomen Herr Herr Schmidt^ Schneider oder 
Sdtumacheri which, as well as I can translate it in the sense 
they use this word as a prefix, means, to the respectably VfeU4)om 
Mr. Mr, Schmidt^ Tailor or Shoemaker. A simple peasant would get 
nothing more than to ike tolerably bom Mr. Mr. ^ PeasanL 

■ When they address each other, they give not only the hudbaad 
his title^ but also confer it upon his wife ; for she is not satisfied 
with those which nature has given her, but lays claim to those of 
her partner, as they are but of one flesh. In inquiring for the 
former, you ask, is the Mr. Professor, the Mr. Doctor, the Mr. 
Lawyer, the Mr. Minister of Finance, at home ; and, in speaking 
to them, you must be equally on your guard not to omit these 
titles. In caHing to pay your respects to their wives, you always 
inquire, is Mrs. or the Lady Professoress, the Lady Lawyeresst 
^e Lady Ck>unBelloress* of Justice, at home; and, in speaking 
to them, you say, I hope that die^ JVau, (which corresponds with 
the Lady, or with Mrs.,) Professoress has been well, since I had 
the pleasure of seeing her. Should the lady with whom yoa 
converse belong to the nobility, you always say in reply, Neint or 
Ja gnaddge Frau ; no, or yes, gracious Lady* Will the graeious 
Lady, or will the gracious I^auUin^ young Lady, grant me the 
pleasure of her company in the next dance,\or penpit me to 
accompany her to her carriage. As it takes many months to learn 
these titles, you will easily perceive the frequent embarrassments 
to which a stranger is exposed on his first arrival. To a plain 
republican it is a labyrinth, to which that of Minos was almost a 
highway. In truth, since my residence here, I have often been 
under the necessity of holding my tongue, when my mouth was 

* In ths Osnaan Issgiiafs, there is a ftmiaine sabstaative, consipondiBg 
to stsi^ maseuline title. 
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brimfiill of conversation, and have fonnd as much difflcnl^ in 
avoiding offence, as a hebnsmab often does in steering his ship 
through a dangerous channel. 

The number of these titles often attached to a single name is so 
great, that when yon direct a single letter, it is difficult to say 
where to stop ; and, in addressing an individual, to select those 
which are the dearest to his heart All" of them you can not 
neglect; and, to be complaisant, you need a vocabulary, where 
they are arranged in the order of their value. An incident 
occurred, a few months since, in this city, which will illustrate the 
difficulty to which one is often exposed. A gentleman recently 
died here, whoi^ some weeks before his death, was promoted from 
Hofrath to LegationsrcUh. A few weeks after his death, the 
widow went to visit the grave of her husband. As she was 
weeping over it, one of her acquaintance advanced towards her, 
and coming to the grave, told her *^ how much she felt for her in 
the loss she had sustained in the death of the Mr. Hofratkj dec.,'' 
giving him his old title, as she was ignorant of his recent pro« 
motion. This was too much even for a weeping widow to bear. 
She replied to her with great spirit, ^* I wish yt>u to understand that 
my husband did not die a Mr. Hofrath^ but a Mr. Legationsrathy , 
.'"^ It is the custom in Prussia, whenever two persons are engaged 1 
to be married, to publish the engagement in the newspaper. - This 
is quite an improvement, as it saves the individuals not a little 
inconvenience from the impertinent curiosity of their neighbours, 
as well as from the two or three months additional raiUery, to 
which, with us, the parties are exposed. I copy from one of the 
papers the following advertisements, to shew yon how the com- 
munication runs : 

^ I have the honour rei^ctftdly to gi^o notice, of the betrothing of my only 
daughter, to Mr. P**, of Newktead, Judge of the domain. 

^ Signed, The widowed CoonBeUorees of Justice R*^*** 

*^Ai betrothed, present their remembrance, AMELIA Ri***. 

EDWARD P***.»^ 

Here is aiiother : 

^^ We have the honour respectfully to give notice, to our relatiims and 

friends, of the betrothing of our daughter H*** with Mr. Preacher H**, Jum. 

of Berlin. 

^ Signed, M**, Upper Counsellor of Justice for the Country. 

LOUISE M**, bom G**. 
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When two persona are married, and leave the city to reside in 

' anotheif part of the kingdomt thej not only bid their friends 

personally farewell, but on the day of their departure, they take 

ieare of them a second time through the medium of the Gazette. 

Here is an example : — 

^ On our marriage, which took place to daj, we commend ouiselvee respect- 
fully to our friends and relations. As we are on the point of departing for 
Kouigsberg, from the heart we wish them prosperity." Ferlin, Oct. 9, 1825. 

" Signad, EDWARD L***. 

CHARLOTTE L** bom 8**. 

You will thus see that the Prussians have a variety o£ modes of 
appearing before the public, and of calling the attention of news- 
paper readers, at least for a moment. These are not allYWhenever 
( a father has an addition made to his family, it is considered 
; necessary to announce this important event in black and white* 
This is undoubtedly very satisfactory to the proprietors of joumakf 
but to one searching for news from Greece, or from the South 
American Republics, it affords very little satisfaction for the loss 
of more interesting intelligence, to learn that the population of 
Prussia is increasing. The annunciation runs in the following 
manner: 

•* The fl^rttmate delivery of my wife, on the sixth of this month, of a healthy 
boy, I annonuee herewith to my firienda andreUtioaa. 

^ Signed, F. A, R***.^ 

There is another custom peculiar to Aab country, at least I bmiwe 
never heard of it excepting in the north of Gernkany. When an 
Individual is sick, the friends of the fiunily call and ring at the 
door. In the. hall they find a book lying on the table, in wbieh 
some one of the family writes every morning and evening the state 
of the patient's health, giving all those particulars which would be 
interesting to the friends of the individual. Under this morning 
and evening buHetin, all those who call write their names, to 
•apprise the family of their sympathy. They never see the meoBbers 
of it, unless they have some other object than ascertaining the 
condition of the'patient.^^ This custom saves them from not a little of 



the inconTemence, to which the family of the inralid are frequently 
exposed with us, by the protracted calls of friendsy as well as from 
the continiial pain to which every new inquiry and melancholy 
reply subjects them. There is something so unostentatious in this 
silent sympathy, and at the same time apparently so sincere, that 
it seems to ms like one of the few beautiful vestiges which remain 
of a poetic age. 

The Germans scarce ever make use of those arms which nature 
has given them, abhorring not only the marks, but the sight of the 
6bU The common people in their disputes, seem to be almost 
unconscious that they possess this weapon. Even when under the 
influence of violent passion, the termination of a dispute is usually 
vox et praterea nihil. When it assumes the form of a genuine 
row, they use it in a manner that is ludicrously awkward to an 
American or Englishman. The higher classes equally dislike this 
mode of attack, as no insult can be offered so great as a blow* At 
G ttingen there is a law among the students, that if one strikes 
another, he shall be treated by every member of the university as 
a dog, and whenever he appears #n the side walk, he shall not be 
suffered to remain^ Here as in Italy, nothing but the blood of the 
aggressor can wash away the foul dishonour, which stich an offence 
inflicts upon the recipient. In the Prussian army this opinion is 
carried to a still greater extreme. If one of the officers receives a 
blow from a person inferior in rank, (for here the army takes the 
precedence of most other classes) his companions from that time 
withdraw from his society, and ever afterwards avoid speaking to 
him.. Even challenging and killing the aggressor, if he is of 
Inferior rank, does not efiace the blemish from the character of a 
brother officer. 

An illustration of this false idea of honour was recently dis^ 
played here. A lady, at one of the public balls, having dropped 
her bracelet, an officer of her acquaintance who observed it, took 
it up, and put it into his pocket, with the intention of calling upon 
her the next day and presenting it to her. A goldsmith* who hap* 
pened to be present, immediately accused him of pocketing it 
with the intention of keeping it. To punish him for this insnlt* 
he called at his shop the next day, and boxed his ears. The ser- 
vant of the goldsmith soon coming to his assistance, they sueeeedfd 
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in overpowering the lieutenant, and, afler beating him, pushed him 
out of the door, and throw his sword after him. As this occurred 
in one of the principal streets, at 11 o'clock, A. M., it was impos- 
sible to conceal it, or prevent its soon spreading over the city. He 
had now, as he thought, only three courses to pursue : to leave the 
army, and remain in perpetual disgrace, for if he retained his 
place, all the officers of his regiment would send in their resigna- 
tions; to seek his fortune in a foreign country; or to shoot 
himself. The first, his feelings would not allow ; the second, he 
could not do, as he was without resources ; he therefore concluded 
to do the last; and, about fifteen minutes after the event occurred, 
he entered his room, loaded his pistols, and shot himself. This 
act, strange as it may seem in our eyes, was applauded by most of 
the Prussians who conversed with me on the subject He could 
do nothing else, say they, for neither time nor distance could wash 
away such a stain. God, said one of them to me, will pardon any 
individual who takes away his own life from such a high sense of 
honour. I told them that in the nature of things, it was no greater 
disgrace to an individual to be Vhipped by two persons, than for 
an inferior army to yield to a superior force. Had he been his 
equal in rank, they replied, your argument would be a good one ; 
but as he was not, the only course left was to take away his life. 
Frederick the Great, it is said, kicked his subjects in several in« 
stances ; but royal kicks are less ignominious here than plebeian 
blows, although received in self-defence. His father, Frederick 
William the first, was accustomed to strike his officers without hesi- 
tation.* His brutal and despotic character qualified him for the 
station of keeper of a menagerie, much more than for that of the 

* An instance of the brutal conduct of WiUiam is related by Thiebault. 
**> Irritated at the imperfect manner in which some troops were performing a 
manoBuyre, he advanced full speed towards the major who commanded them^ 
and gave him seyeral blows with his stick. This brave officer already ad- 
vanced in years, and much esteemed by the army, followed the king, stopper 
his horse before that of his majesty, in the middle of the parade, and drawing 
his pistol from his saddle, he said : ^ Sire, you have dishonoured me, and I 
must have satisfaction.' At the same moment he fired one of the pistols over 
the king's head, exclaiming, ^ This is for you P then aiming the other at him- 
self, ke cried, « This is for me,' and shot himself through the head." 
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sorereign of a ciyilized people. Howerer much the custom of 
giving blows may exist among the soldiers in the army, nothing 
will ever reconcile the people to it They regard it as the most 
unpardonable insult which can be offered. A shopkeeper who dis- 
likes even the smell of powder, would tread the field of honour to 
wash away such a stain. This idea seems to be fixed, and nothing 
will probably eradicate it, but religion. 

The Jews in Berlin are numerous, amounting to some diousands. 
and they are in more afiluent circumstances than in any city I have 
visited. Before the year 1813, they were not allowed to hold real 
estate. At that time the king published a proclamation, informing 
them that if they would unite in the struggle for freedom, they 
ehould be placed upon the same footing as his other subjects. The 
devotion then exhibited to the cause of their monarch, induced 
him to remove the obstacles to their enjoying the rights of citizen- 
ship. They are now permitted to hold real estate, though in 
Mecklenburg, and in some other German states, they can hold only 
personal property. The reason given for this restriction, is the 
fear that they will eventually become owners of most of the real 
estate, if they are permitted to hold lands. The Jews in Berlin 
are treated by the Christians much better than in most other coun- 
tries of Europe. They do not, as in most other cities, live en- 
tirely separate, but visit extensively among the Christians. Many 
of them are quite intelligent, and well versed in the literature of 
their own and other languages. In the southern countries of Eu- 
rope, they are treated with great contempt and severity. In Rome 
they a.re allowed to live only in a certain part of the city, which 
is surrounded by a wall. There, at eight o'clock every evening, 
they are locked in, and not permitted to come out until the next 
morning. They are oo crowded together, that perhaps no space 
in Europe of the same extent, is more teeming with population, 
than the suburb of the Hebrews at Rome. It was so filthy when 
I visited it, that it was difiicult to walk through it without a snufi!*- 
box in your hand, and unless you closed your eyes, you were dis- 
gusted in the extreme with the dirt and slovenliness of the inhabi- 
tants. 

Some years since, a number of the Jews of Berlin seceded from 
their brethren and built a synagogue, with the intention of eeta- 
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bliflhing a purely Mosaic worship, and of throwing off aU depen^ 
dence upon their Rabbins, in whom they did not believe. As the 
control of religion is a prerogatire of the goyemmenti the Prus- 
sian administration chose to interfere, and informed them that they 
would not consent to their introducing a new sect, but that they 
must be either Rabbinical Jews or Christians. As the goremment 
would not allow them to purify their worship, they were reluc- 
tantly compelled to join the Rabbinical sect* alloyed as their reli- 
gion is with traditions and nonsense. 

An American, mingling in society in this country, is much surprised 
at the difference he observes in the topics of conversation prevalent 
here, and with us. The strict censorshipvwhich has for so long a 
period governed the press, as well as the dread produced by the daily 
sight of gendarmes f and by a consciousness of the accurate and ex- 
tensive information which the government possesses through its 
system o( ^spionage^ prevents aU appearance of political discussioii 
in a mixed circle^ The numerous diversities of creeds which exist 
in this country, as well as the very great indifference which most 
persons feel respecting the dogmas of the Lutheran Church, have 
excluded religion from among the topics of conversation in society. 
In conversing with a gentleman, if you introduce a political subjectp 
he looks around him cautiously to see who may be near, and then 
replies to you in a whisper, conveying but an imperfect idea of his 
real sentiments. So accustomed are they to a restricted press, that 
there seems to be but one general feeling on this subject ; the neces<* 
sity of silence. When alone with them, they will sometimes par* 
tially banish their fears, and inform you that every thing is not 
exactly as they would wish ; but there are then so many explana- 
tions and suggestions added before the conversation ends, that you 
are left in doubt as to their real sentiments. It makes my Ameri* 
can blood boil when I see this cowardly spirit ; but I should pro- 
bably feel very differently had my neck been galled by the yoke of 
submission, and were my fears ever alive lest my fete might become 
as mysteriously dark as that of some of their friends or acquaint- 
ances on whom suspicion has rested. Not only in Prussia, but in 
every country which I have visited, has it been my constant habit 
to express my thoughts on all political subjects, except as to the 
administration of the government udder whose protection I hap- 
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pened to be at the time, with the same freedom as in my own coun- 
try. I knew that my passport would protect me from personal 
outrage, and that the only inconvenience that could befal me, would 
be an order to leave the country ; a punishment less disagreeable to 
me than that of putting fetters on my mouth. When thus convers-* 
ing, the Prussians look at me with surprise at my boldness, and by 
A continued silence, leave me in doubt as to their real sentiments, 
or give a whispered acquiescence. 

The Germans are doubtless the easiest people in Europe to be 
governed. They are much less ardent than the French or the 
other nations of the South of Europe, and it requires ht greater 
aggression to rouse them to a public expression of their feelings. 
60 long have they been accustomed to submit to a foreign or native 
master, that they appear to have no thoughts of making an effort 
to' improve their condition. It is true that this subject made some 
noise in the universities a few years since ; but that excitement 
ceased with the abolition of the secret societies ; and at the pre- 
sent time, no one thinks of opening his mouth upon it. A power- 
ful cause will produce no greater effect here, than one of a feeble 
character in France* Such a burst of national feeling as has recently 
been seen there, at the death of General Foy, will probably never 
be witnessed in this country, unless some great event should agitate 
the public mind. French blood is too hot, and too rapid in its 
movements to allow them to remain tranquil; and if they do not 
act, they will at least talk. This too they do in a manner which 
oftetk excited my surprise. At table d^hStes^ in diligences, and in 
private circles, the proceedings of government are discussed with 
a freedom not surpassed by any thing in our political debates. The 
only latitude we enjoy that the French do not, is our liberty of 
•peaking and writing as we please of the President of the United 
States, while they are compelled publicly to speak and write res- 
pectfully of the king. In private circles, however, they call him a 
b^tCf and a cochon* Nothing of this kind is heard here. If the 
monarch is ever alluded to, it is to pass an eulogium on some act 
of his life,' or at the most to express a hope that he would pursue 
« different course* 
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Berlin, 1820. 

'i 

Th6 present king, Frederick WUliam HI, is a very unostentatioiui 
monarch. In this respect, and in this only, his feelings are repuh- 
lican. His carriage is very plain, inferior to most of those you 
meet on the promenades, and to many of those you hire to 
carry you about the city. It is usually drawn by two horses, and 
he rides without any person to accompany bim, except one of the 
officers of the army, or of his palace. Charles X. and the sore- 
reigns of Italy always appear in public, preceded and followed by 
a company of forty or fifty of the garde du carps^ who make a 
passage with their drawn swords, through the carriages, carts, 
donkies, and pedestrians that crowded the streets^ The palace in 
which he resides is destitute of all beauty, and though somewhat 
larger is less imposing, in its exterior, than many of the houses of 
our Boston merchants. The royal palace, where the Crown 
Prince resides, when seen at a distance, is very grand, and one of 
the most magnificent in Europe ; but like most of the public edifi* 
ces of the north, when examined more minutely it is found to be 
very deficient in architectural symmetry. The king from his great 
dislike of pomp and parade, has resigned his residence to his son, 
who has occupied it since his marriage. Frederick and his sons 
mingle in most of the public amusements, in the balls, masquer- 
ades, festivals, promenades, 6lc. divesting themselves of all that 
formality which is not indispensable to their station. The monarch 
is represented as being very amiable in his private character, and 
as such he is beloved by his subjects, so far as they have an oppor- 
tunity of beholding him in his familiar relations. Had he fulfilled 
the promise which he made, and given them a constitution he 
would now be universally beloved. 

After the battle of Jena, Frederick William was deprived of 
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most of his dominions, and during the six following years, his 
crown was at the mercj of Napoleon. When the remnants of the 
French army were retreating from Russia, he called upon his peo- 
ple to arm in defence of their rights and to work out their own 
deliverance. He spoke to them of national freedon and liberty, 
and these words so dear to man when bowing beneath a foreign 
yoke, roused the spirits of his subjects. With a devotion to tlieir 
monarch which has hardly a parallel in the history of the world, 
they prepared for the combat. Clergymen, lawyers, physicians^ 
citizens, noblemen, and peasants, left their hemes, repaired to the 
places of rendezvous, and enrolled themselves in his service. 
There they chose their officers, and the noble and the peasant 
animated by the same spirit, entered the ranks and marched to 
join their sovereign. To drive th^ enemy from their country, over 
which he had so long tyrannised, and to restore their king to his 
capital and to the palace of his ancestors, they advanced to the 
conflict To them victory was a triumph, as it conferred honour 
on their monarch, and as it gave him back his dominions ; and 
defeat was only a stronger motive to make every sacrifice in his 
cause. He published to his subjects that he was destitute of the 
means to carry on the struggle ; and they offered him their pro- 
perty with the same generous devotion. No sacrifices were too 
dear, no efforts too great, for«them to make in such a cause. 
Property, national existence, life, they freely risked for their king ; 
belie^iring that when he talked to them of freedom, he intended 
to bestow it, and that when he called them his people, he felt the 
affection implied in the name. AAer a succession of victories un- 
equalled by any thing in the history of Prussia, since the death of 
the great Frederick^ they bore their monarch in triumph into the 
capital of France. After so noble a devotion to his interests, they 
had a right to anticipate the gratitude of their sovereign. His 
heart was doubtless touched in some degree, and at the Congress 
of Vienna, through his minister. Count Hardenberg, he promised 
a constitution to his people. This he declared not to them merely, 
but to the world ; and as they still believe, with the sincere intention 
of giving it. Ten years have rolled away since this declaration 
was made, and not a step has yet been taken towards Ailfilling his 
Promise* The millions of parents, and brothers, and sisters, who 
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encouraged their sons and their brothers, when the cry of freedoifii 
animated every Prussian's heart, to gird on the sword for the 
defence of their king, have long looked for this promised blessing 
in rain. Those who died in this glorious struggle, were at first 
mourned as those whose death had been instrumental in restoring 
the king to his throne, and liberty to the nation. The soldiers 
who survived and returned to their country counted all their sacri- 
fices as nothing, in defence of a sovereign, who was to elevate his 
people to the rank of freemen. But years have elapsed, and 
nothing has been done ; years will probably roll away, before 
they receive this blessing. Every Prussian now feels that his 
sacrifices were useless, and worse than useless, for facts tell him in 
a language that cannot be misunderstood, that he fought for empty 
words. The taxes which he now pays to support an arbitrary 
government : the recollection of a son or brother who fell in the 
hour of victory ; even the national monuments that he beholds, all 
remind him that he has been deceived, that the dream of liberty 
which inspired him, was a fairy structure, based only on the 
promises of their king. ** We fought, we bled, we sacrificed our 
all for our monarch,*' said a very distinguished Prussian to me ; 
'^ and our reward was t3nranny and taxation." 

This promise of Frederick William, was made to millions of 
men, who had shown themselves worthy of being free. It Was a 
boon to be given not to them merely, but to succeeding genera^ 
tions. It was to remain, like the Magna Charta to EnglishmeUf 
and the Declaration of Independence to Americans ; a monument 
of the heroic valour of their ancestors, and a blessing to posterity, 
through the progress of time. It was to raise them to the proud 
rank of freemen, to break the fetters which had so long shackled 
the mind, and to give them their proper place among the nations* 
That the Prussians should feel an intense regret at this disapp<Mnt- 
ment of their fondest hopes, can not be surprising to us ; that they 
should have patiently waited more than ten years for this blessing, 
without seizing their arms and obtaining it by force, can only be 
accounted for by the consideration, that they are far less prompt 
to resist oppression than Englishmen or Americans. Such a 
forbearance on their part, ought to furnish an additional motive to 
ihe monarch for complying with his promise. We instinctively 
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look upon a man who defrauds anoUier of his property, as destitute 
of moral principle.^ But, in this case, erery Prussian is defrauded 
of a right, compared with which, property is a bubble. The death 
of the present monarch will, probably, destroy every hope of 
acquiring this iuTaluable treasure. No subsequent king will 
consider this promise ai binding upon himself; and, unless die 
people demand its fulfilment, with arms in their hands, they may 
never become free until all the present despotisms of Europe are 
prostrated. 

The reigning monarch is, in many respects, an estimable man, 
yet such a breach of principle does this single fact exhibit, that I 
find it impossible to respect him.* His friends and admirers jus- 
tify him on this ground. Prussia, they say, has Russia on one 
side and Austria on the other. As those powers are opposed to 
constitutional govemments, he would probably meet on their part 
with not a little resistance, and perhaps have to^encounter a long 
war which he would find it very difficult to sustain. Allowing 
tills argument all its weight, is he still justified ? I am fully aware 
of the colossal power of the €zar, as well as of the resources 
which the fertile plains of Austria afiford, to equip and sustain her 
armies : I am equally aware that a nation of half a million of 
soldiers, which Prussian enthusiasm, in such a contest, would 
soon Increase to a million, when contending for a monarch who 
who was compelled to draw his sword in defence of their liberties, 
could never be conquered. Frederick the Great, with but little 7 
more than one-sixth of the subjects of the present king, sustained 
a long war against the united forces of Russia, Austria, and 
France, and rose superior to them all. If he could withstand 
these three powers, and terminate the contest with triumph, it 
requires very little &ith to believe that Prussia could now defend 
herself. But there is no reason to believe that they would thus 
oppose him, as Nicholas, the present emperor, is the son-ii>-law 

* IJiave beoD asked repeatedly since my return, ^ is not Froderiek WiUiim 
a man of piety ; I see that many of the letters written in Germany, and pub- 
lished in our papers, speak of him as a Christian in heart, as well as an name." ' 
To every such inquirer, I can only say, that when he has proved .himself to be 
an honest man, by giving his subjects the jQreedom he promised them, he can 
call himself a Christian with a better face than at present. 

19 
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•f Fre4.crick William, and the cabinets of Petertburgh and Berlin 
are now closely allied. Alexander gave a constilution to his Polish 
subjects, and the Russian gorernment could not with any plausible 
pretext declare war against Prussia. Many of the sovereigns of 
the German states have already given constitutions to their people. 
Hanover, Baden, Wiirtemberg, and BavWia, have done this ; the 
latter country too bordering upon Austria. Besides, Prussia could 
say to Austria, ** so long as Hungary retains her constitution, and 
has her regular sessions of parliament, I shall suffer no interfe- 
rence ;'' and from Austria alone she has nothing to fear. But if 
she must be attacked, I know of no rule in a case of this kind 
but this : fiat justitia^ mat cesium. Even supposing that Prussia 
would fall in such a struggle, which is only among the number of 
the most remote possibilities, and that the king must lose his 
crown ; the consciousness that he had lost it in so noble a cause, 
would be almost an equivalent to the personal sacrifice it would 
cost bim. It would be preferable to walking the streets of his 
capital and feeling that he was robbing every subject he passed of 
his. rights ; or to reclining on his cotich with the thought wlien he 
closed his eyes, that he would be held up to future ages as a 
monument of injustice and ingratitude. How much more desira- 
ble to be an exile from his throne, with a soul calm and serene, 
and a heart animated by the thought that he possessed the sympa- 
thy of every virtuous mind ; and with the consciousness, that not a 
prayer would ascend to Heaven from his native Tand,' that would 
not bear with it supplications for blessings on himself and his 
family, through time and through eternity. 
. The first wife of the king, Louisa of Mecklenburg Strelitz, was 
a woman of most estimable character. She was very much 
beloved by her subjects ; and, althorugh fifteen years have elapsed 
since her death, they still speak o/ her with great affection and 
veneration. From her decease in July, 1810, until November, 
18Si4, the king mourned for her with a feeling rarely seen in royal 
families. He loved her intensely; and, in all his mifortunes, he found 
her sympathy and fortitude his greatest support. She had been almost 
the idol of his people ; and rarely has the death of a queen covered 
a nation with deeper mourning. In a journey to Vienna, some 
time since, he met, either in that city, or on his way thither, the 
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countess of Harriich, the daughter of an Austrian count of that 
namOf a nohleman of limited resources, and, in no respect, dis* 
tlnguished. This young lady made a deep impression on the heart 
of the monarch, who, after some time, solicited her hand of the 
father. To marry one's daughter to a king, is in Europe an afiair 
80 important to any family not royal, that you will easily helieve 
an affirmative answer was given. The negotiation was carried on 
and completed, without the knowledge of the nation, or even of his 
family. In November, 1824, the father and daughter arrived in 
this city, and took lodgings at one of the principal hotels. After 
they had been here about a week, the crown prince received a note 
from the king, requesting him to meet him in the palace at Char- 
lottenburg. On his arrival there, he was introduced to the young 
lady as his future mother-in-law. The marriage was immediately 
solemnized by one of the court preacher. With the exception of 
the crown^rince, no one of his children was present, nor received 
the least information of the transaction while in progress. Th^ 
annunciation of this marriage to the royal family, and to the natiout 
was like a clap of thunder. The daughters of the king, who all 
happened to be in Berlin at the time, wept with all that copiousness 
of tears, which so humiliating an alliance would cause to flow* 
The Berliners say, that Charlotte, now the wife of Nicholas, wept 
from Wehmuthj sadness ; that Louisa, the wife of Prince William 
of Holland, wept from Stolzj pride ; and that Alexandrine, the 
present grand duchess of Mecklenburg Schwerin, wept from 
DuMmkeitf stupidity. 

This left-handed marriage,* as those are called when there b a 
great difference between the rank of the parties, astonished the 
inhabitants of the capital quite as much as the family of the 
monarch. They amused themselves with cracking jokes on their 
sovereign for some time afterwards, in private circles ; and, had 
they not feared an abode at Ejoepnic, they would have let out their 

* ThiM is what the Oennaiui eall a Morgantitehe Ehe^ matzimoniaiii ad 
moiganaticam. In each marriagea the children can not inherit the rights of 
the father. They are without title, unless the monarch gives them one, and 
they do not inherit the property of the fkther if he has any other children. It 
is nsoally the custom for him to give them their portion during his life. Booh 
marriages an not veiy nnfreqaent in Pmssia. 
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humour in caricaturef. The monarch soon gave her the title 9( 
princess of Liegnitz, settled upon her a very handsome allowance* 
and did every thing in his power to elevate her to the rank of 
queen. She is now about twenty-five years of age ; and, although 
not distinguished for her beauty, has a better face than most of her 
sex. She is apparently very modest, and is far from being elated 
by this sudden transition from the daughter of a poor count, to the 
wife of a king of twelve millions of subjects. With the inhabitants 
of the rity she is popular ; but they will never cease to feel, that 
their monarch, who once could boast of Louisa for his wife, has 
lessened his dignity by this lefV-handed marriage with a mere 
countess. The Crermans estimate blood very much, as jewellers 
do diamond ; and, when it has arrived at the purity of royalty, it 
surpasses every thing terrestrial in value. Though the wife of the 
king, she is alwajrs preceded by the crown princess, and by the 
daughters of the monarch. I have seen her at several balls, where 
she took the third or fourth place ; for left-handed marriages do 
not entitle the lady, thus raised, to the rank of her husband. 
Whenever she appears in public, she is compelled to submit to 
these disagreeable marks of inferiority; and, judging from her 
countenance, she is far from being happy. At the Polonaise, she 
is usually led out by some one of the nobility connected with the 
court When the Duke of Wellington was here, after he had 
polonaised witk the crown princess and the duchess of Mecklen- 
burg, he presented his hand to the princess of Liegnitz. The 
Berlin papers, in describing that festival, say, *< that the duke 
had the honour to dance with her." If future historians should 
describe Wellington's expedition to Russia, they will probably 
commence this sentence with her name. 

The Duke of Wellington stopped here, on his way to St Peters- 
burg, and remained nearly a week. I had many opportunities of 
seeing him at the review of the royal guard, and at a ball, at 
which the king and all the royal family, the court, the foreign 
ministers, and about fifteen hundred of the nobility were present ; 
as well aa on his arrival. He carries about with him an older face 
than any man, of his age, I have ever seen, appearing from sixty- 
eight to seventy years of age, although he was bom in 1769. 
As he was made a field-marshal of Prussia by Frederick William, 
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«t>Dfi after the battle of Waterloo, and as he itill receires 

the pay of such an officer, he appeared at the parade in the 

umform of the Prussian army, riding on the leA of the king. 

He looks rery little like a warrior, and rides more like one 

unaccustomed to the aaddle, than as a commander-in-chief,' who 

directed the armies of the Peninsula for many years. To his 

exposure daring that contest, as well as to \he debilitating effects 

of the climate of India, where he resided for a long time, we are 

to impute this premature look of physical old age. The king, 

who was born 'in the year 1770, has still much of the freshness 

of youth ; his flushed and plump cheek, indicating a much more 

temperate life than the faces and persons of most of the monarchs 

of Europe. The Duke has so conspicuous a nose, as to lead any 

one to believe that he is a descendant of the celebrated stranger, 

whose arrival in Strasburg caused' such a contest among the 

professors of the university. He was received, on his arrival, 

with very little enthusiasm. When Blucher went to England, 

he was drawn in his carriage by the mob, and cheered to his heart's 

content ; while here, not a hat was raised, nor a mouth opened, to 

greet the duke when he alighted. As he entered the ball-roonif 

where every eye was fixed upon him, not a handkerchief was 

waved, not a bow, or a curtesy, made to welcome him. It is true, 

that some of the ladies near the end of the ball-room, rose as he 

entered, but this was more the *^ wondrous man to see," than to 

compliment him ; for they resumed their seats as he advmced near 

them. The comparative frigid sensibility of the Prussians will 

explain this want of enthusiasm. They have as much as any nation 

when they are once roused; but, like a lake imbosomed in 

mountains, it requires a tornado to agitate its sur&ce. At the 

opening of the ball, he polonaised* with the crown princess, then 

with the duchess of Mecklenberg, who was visiting her father, 

afterwards with the princess of Liegnitz. The ball was very 

brilliant, not in the beauty, but in the dresses of the ladies ; and 

the music was probably never surpassed since the days of Orpheus. 

* A polonaise is a Polish dance, halfway between a walk and a danoe. It 
ii now 80 fashionable in Gennanjr, that most balls are opened in this manner. 
A gentleman takes the hand of his partner, and walks with hor about the ball 
room. They are often followed by himdreds, who then form strait or serpentine 
lines. This daao# ostiaUy continues about ten minutes. 
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No one who is a itranger to Berlin, or wholiaf not ligtened to 
the Austrian bands, can form an idea of the perfection which 
instrumental music has attained in this country. The G^^hnans 
are inferidf to the Kklians in singing* as the humid winters of the 
north produce too .many colds to admit of that perfection of voice, 
which you so often hear with dehght, south of the Alps. But, 
though inferior to the Italians, they very much surpass the French, 
and, I believe, all northern nations, in vocal music. They have a 
greater passion for music than any natipn of Europe, not even 
excepting the Italians. It is made not merely an accomplishment, 
but « study ; indeed, a part of their existence;^ To be able to 
play on some instrument, is almost as necessary, in the opinion 
of many of the students, as to understand Homer or Euripides, 
and not a small number of them are able performers on the flute, 
the guitar, and the piano-forte. Many of the gentlemen whom I 
have seen, can play with great taste and feeling, and some of Jthem 
so well, that were they to lose their fortunes, their musical talents 
would insuce them a competence. They usually commence the 
study of music at a very early period, often at six, eight, or ten 
years of age, and, by continual practice, arrive at an excellence of 
which we know nothing in the United States. Even the peasants, in 
some parts of Germany, particularly in south-eastern Saxony, and 
in several districts of Bohemia, pass many a leisure hour with the 
guitar or piano for their companions. Music thus becomes a 
prominent topic of conversation, and the different style of the 
composition is a^ well understood as that of their authors or artists. 
Every large city supports many bands of musicians for its concetts, 
theatres, balls, dDc, and the smaller towns have one or more. la 
most of the towns there are a itumber of singing boys, wholly or 
partially maintained by the citizens, who sing at funerals and 
at public worship; and, although their sacred music is inferior to the 
Miserere of Allegri, a native of Rome would often listen to them 
with the greatest pleasure. This subject occupies as much of the 
conversation, and is as interesting to the Germans, as political 
discussions are to our countrymen. The scientific manner in 
which they discourse upon it, is as surprising to an American, as 
the bold expression of our political sentiments would be to a 
German. This land has thus become, above all others, the land of 
melody. 
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^ 

Music is a subject of consequence, not merely to the commoii/ 

people, but to ereiy goTernment and monarch of Germany.^jTo 

have the finest opera in his capital, is a. source of almost as much 

pleasure to the sovereign, as the possession olf the best^ g<9rde du 

corps of Europe. The number of strangeii who Y^nter in. the 

metropolis, and still more that of foreigners, depends not a little 

on the character of the opera. You frequentlj hear travellers i 

this country remarking, ** I shall pass the winter in such \ 

as the opera is very fine there." To give the greatest reputation 

to their operas, the monarchs often invite the most distinguished 

musical composers to their capitals, and pension them. ^This 

department is placed entirely under their direction, and by 

them the preparations for a new opera are made* Painters, 

tailors, mantuamakers, the orchestra, are all set in motion^ j^nd 

after expending from twenty to thirty thousand rix dollars, it is 

presented to the public. Should it succeed, and have a run of 

twenty or thirty nights, it will principally repay the expense of 

getting it up ; if not, the government or the monarch makes up the 

deficiency. In addition to the opera, there are numerous concerts 

which are patronised by the court, the nobility, the royal family, 

and at the religious festivals the most celebrated pieces of Handel, 

Hayden, and others are performed. Composers who arrive at 

eminence, become not unfrequently the favourites of monarchs, 

are elevated by them to the rank of noblemen, and receive from 

them much more substantial favours. In the eyes of the majority 

of the nation, they are persons of more importance than any who 

fill the professional departments, or the chairs of the university. 

When their pieces are performed, they are of^en called upon the 

stage by the applauding assembly, from whom they receive the 

strongest marks of approbation. As music is thus encouraged, 

men of the first talents embark in this profession, and to arrive at 

eminence is the summit of all their wishes. They are admitted 

into almost every soci^, and even the singers when they rise to 

the first class, are often met in the most fashionable circles. Most 

of the musicians who have visited our country from th^ continent, 

are the fifth and sixth rate performers here, and who, unable to 

procure subsistence at home, cross the Atlantic in quest of their 

bread. ' 
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The Germans admire their national miuic n^ch more than that 
of any other country, and assert that the operas of Mozart, Gluck, 
and Weber, make far more powerful impressions on the heart, than 
those of Italy.. Th^sy complain of the Italian operas. as destitute 
of deep feeling, as agitating only the surface of the heart, whUe 
those of their own country awaken every passion. They compare 
the former in their effects to the tragedies of Cornneile and Racine; 
and their own to those of Shakspeare. This I believe is true, 
when you speak of the operas of Mozart, whose Don Juan, and 
Magic Flute, exhibit much of the deep passions and creative power 
of Hamlet, and the Midsummer's Night Dream. There are how- 
ever in the best operas of Italy, il Matrimonio Segreto of Cimwoa^ 
and iVtna, osia la pazza per amove of Paisiello for example, a 
melody and a depth of passion, which to my feelings are over- 
powering. If to the music of that country ** plants and flowers do 
not ever spring" as to that of Orpheus, there is an animation, a 
sprightliness, a melodious voluptuousness, which remind you, to 
say the least, of the mighty pow^r of the febled musician. The 
Germans, me judice^ are more distinguished for their military 
music, their waltzes, and their airs, than for their operas, those of 
Mozart excepted. Of these there is a great variety, many of which 
are so inspiring, that no one who has once Ibtened to tbem, can 
derive much enjoyment from those we are accustomed to hear in 
the United States, or even from those played by the royal bands of 
Paris. In Crermany, their military music is performed with such 
taste and perfection of time, that when fifty or eighty musiciaBa are 
playing, you could believe that you are listening to a single instm* 
ment of mighty power, embracing every variety of sound. The 
Austrian bands which I have often heard in the Tyrol, in Lombardy, 
Tuscany and Naples, commanded universal admiration, and the 
Romans who pride themselves 09 being the first instrumental 
performers of Italy, acknowledged their own inferiority. I hare 
seen in Florence between two and three thousand persons of every 
class of society, when listening to an Austrian band, kept in breath- 
less silence for fiAeen or twenty minutes, and then breakmg forth 
into one burst of applause, that filled the Pergola with thunder. 
This was repeated again and again, during the concert, until the 
assembly was almost as much fatigued with their muscular and 
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oral exercis6t as the musicians with their performance. ^*The 
Austrian band has arrived/' seemed to the Florentines the most 
important event in their horizon; and, although they hated that 
nation, and called them asses, they acknowledged that their music 
was heavenly, and almost divine. The instrumental music of the 
Prussian army is equal to that of the Austrians, and the bands of 
the royal guard are superior to any I have yet heard in Europe. 
To hear them perform, it is worth a travellers coming much out of 
his way, for he will find that they have attained the same perfection 
in music, as the artists who formed the Venus and the Apollo had 
in sculpture. The best performers from these bands were selected 
to play at the ball at which Wellington was present I felt then, as 
has often been the case since my arrival here, that the beau ideal 
of music had become a reality in this country ; I seemed to be 
living in a world of melody. 

The best composer now living in Germany, is Beethoven, who 

resides at Vienna. At the age of thirteen, he began to compose 

music, and, at twenty, went to Vienna, where he studied with 

Mozart. The Germans esteem him the most distinguished musical 

genius of Europe, except Mozart, whom they declare to be as 

much superior to every other, as Shakspeare to every other 

dramatic author. He has written but one opera, FideliOf which 

h{is not met with great success. Among his pieces, the most 

celebrated are his Symphonies, which are universally admired, 

Jesus am Oelberge, (Jesus on the mount of Olives), Adelaide, 

Fancy Pieces, Rondo en Ut, Quartetten, Clavier Sonaten, Trauer 

March, 6lc. The last of these, as a display of grief at the funeral of 

a hero, is equal to any thing within my knowledge. Every note 

seems to be a burst of lamentation and woe. When reading 

Shakspeare, or Goethe's Faust, you will find nothing more eloquent 

' than this music. To be able to compose it, it would seem as 

necessary that the mind should be as completely abstracted from 

the world around it, and as perfectly absorbed in the subject of its 

pieces, as the former with the characters of his plays, or the latter 

with the human heart and spiritual world. He is the Byron of 

music, and his compositions show an equal power of passion to 

that found in Childe Harold, in Cain, or in Manfred. Strange as 
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It may seetD, ihii composer is so deaf, that no musk strikes his 
ear, besides the loud swell of the military bands, or that of the 
orchestra. .He reads it, hotrever, as a poet would read Macbeth^ 
and finds in its perusal as powerful eloquence, and as intense 
pleasure. 

The other celebrated musical composers arc Weber, the director 
of the opera at Dresden, Spontini of that of this city, and Spohr 
of that of Cassel. The Freishiitz of the former gives its author 
a rank among the first composers, at least if we are to rate its 
merit by its yery great success. His other operas, Euryanthe 
and Preziosa, have not had the same success, though the latter is 
Tery much admired. The music of Spontini is more adapted to 
the parade than to the opera house, which it fills with thunder. 
He has his admirers here, and his pieces, particularly Ferdinand 
Cortez, attract a full house. As he is director of the opera, he 
introduces his own music quite as often as the inhabitants of this 
city wish, and much more frequently than strangers desire, who 
are not by a long residence, accustomed to his thimdering strains. 
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A ride of two or three hours from Berlin, brings you to Potsdam, 
the famous residence of the great Frederick. Though Frederick 
William I. and U. expended large sums in adorning this city, still 
it is indebted for most of its beauty to Frederick the Great The 
town has lost much of the bustle and activity formerly seen here, 
though still containing near five and twenty thousand inhabitants. 
ltd streets are yery solitary, and were it not for the ro3ral guard, a 
part of which is always stationed here, it would present much of 
the tranquillity of a village. Few sounds ave indeed heard, ex- 
cept the swell of the Prussian bands, which fill the air with their 
thrilling music, and the loud word of command coming from mouths 
covered with mustaches, in all the harshness of German gutturals. 
The royal chateau within the city is the residence of the present 
monarch when he visits Potsdam, which he rarely does, as Char- 
lottenberg, small as it is, is a palace more in unison with his taste. 
The regularity, beauty, and neatness of this city, in which respects 
it is only inferior to Berlin, have never made it a favourite country 
residence of the inhabitants of the metropolis. Its population 
belongs almost exclusively to that class who obtain their bread by 
becoming subservient to the wants of others ; and as those whom 
they serve are principally soldiers, there is very little here to attract 
foreigners. 

Frederick the Great, not liking the palace Vithin the town, de- 
termined, after the conclusion of the seven years' war, to erect 
one where he should be less exposed to observation, and where he 
might pursue his studies with less interruption. He accordingly 
selected the hill and grounds back of the Brandenburg gate, on 
which he erected the palaces, making the Sanssouci his favourite 
abode. With the exception of one of the winter months passed 
at Berlin, this was his constant residence, when not engaged in 
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war, or trayelling in his provinces. If he did not succeed in 
maldng a Versailles of Potsdam, which his limited resources would 
not allow, he has shown much more taste than Louis XIY. with 
all his immense expenditure and magnificence. These palaces are 
situated in a beautiful garden, where the trees arc allowed to grow 
in all the luxuriance of nature, without any fear of the shears and 
pruning knife, instruments which in the west of Europe punish 
every daring twig and branch for their temerity. Here are no 
walls of green between which you walk, as in the streets of a 
city, bounding the view by their foliage, except at the ends of the 
avenues ; no trees so completely altered by trimming, as to remind 
you of the skill of the perruquier : but serpentine walks, present- 
ing you at every turn a new view, groves inviting you to linger 
under their shade, while on the verdant grass beneath them you 
feel disposed to recline, and dream over the days of your boyhood. 
To give it as far as possible a classic appearance, he has adorned 
the garden and the' distant hills with several Grecian ruins, not 
more appropriate here than they would be in the prairies of 
Illinois. 

In the palace of Sanssouci, the guide still points out to you the 
room in which Frederick slept and died, with all the articles of 
furniture necessary to the king and the literary student ; as well 
as the gallery in which he walked, and the clock, which he tells 
you with a most serious face, stopped the very moment the sove- 
reign died. This, in Italy, would have been imputed to the influ- 
ence of the Virgin, or of some Saint ; but here, the negligence of 
the servants to wind it up during the sickness of their master, will 
be a sufficient explanation. I entered his library with great plea- 
sure, feeling no little curiosity to sec the taste of this literary mo- 
narch. It remains in precisely the same state in which he leA it 
at his death. It is small, containing less than a thousand volumes. 
He had four other libraries exactly like this, one of which vras at 
the Palace in Potsdam, one in Berlin, another at Charlottenberg, 
and a fourth at his palace near Breslau. My knowledge of his 
love of French literature, led me to anticipate finding most of the 
works in that language, but I was surprised to discover that the 
authors of every other had been excluded, not excepting those of 
his own country. An Englishman would hardly forgive him for 
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not admitting Shakspeare and Milton to stand by the side of Ra- 
cine and Comeille ; but to his ear nothing was poetical which did 
not jingle in French Terse. As he despised the poetry of Ger- 
many, and JbelieTed that the richest language •f Europe was not 

■ susceptible of becoming poetical, one must excuse him for not ap- 
preciating the merits of our great poets, of whose works he was 
ignorant In his library I did not discover even a German trans- 
lation of a foreign writer. His . countrymen of the present day, 
censure him very severely for the low estimate he formed of their 
language and literature, and thitik that his strong prejudices in 
favour of the works of French authors, and against those of his 
country, were not only .very unpatriotic, but that they did much to 
prevent their best writers from acquiring that influence over the 
nation which they merited. He entertained so contemptuous an 
opinion of the euphony of' his own language, that he proposed to 
soAen its asperities by terminating every word with a vowel, in 
order to give it the Italian melody ; little dimming what poetical 
perfection it was capable of acquiring, when rendered harmonious 

^ by such minds as Goethe, Wieland, and Schiller. He was, how- 
ever, in some measure excusable for his low opinion of German 
poetry, for until the latter part of his reign, this country had pro- 
duced no poet deserving national fame. The great influence of 
this monarch, gave a popularity to French literature throughout the 
north of Germany, and for years the nation was almost as unwill- 
ing as Frederick to read any thing which did not appear in a 
French costume. Klopstock, Wieland, Herder, and Lessing, 
broke this charm, and some years before the death of Frederick, 
tlie nation began to suspect, that the king of Prussia was not as 
invincible in the republic of letters, as on the field of battle. The 
taste for English literature arose about this time, and it was not a 
little increased by- the criticisms of Lessing, Herder, and oth^ers. 
Frederick, whose'inind had been formed in the school of French 
literature, and who was more vain of his critical than of his mili- 
tary talent, could not have been expected, in his old age, to change 
those opinions which had been strengthening for more than half a 
century. He accordingly went to his grave, confident in the be- 
lief that the literature of his own and every other modem language, 
except the French, was unworthy of his perusaL He was very 
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desirous thai his capital should become an intellectual riral of 
Pl^ris, and for this purpose he re-organized the Academy of Sciences 
and Belle-lettres of Berlin. Tliis academy had been established by 
queen Charlotte, the second wife of Frederick the First, and the 
celebrated Leibnitz was chosen its first president. Neither that 
monarch, nor his son Frederick William the First, felt interest 
enough in literature to place it on a firm foundation ; and when 
Frederick the Great ascended the throne, it can hardly be said to 
have existed. As he did not speak his native tongue very cor- 
rectly, it is not surprising, witll his prejudices in favour of the 
French, that he should have required all memoirs to be written, or 
at least, published in that language. He cbose a Frenchman, the 
celebrated mathematician and philosopher Maupertuis, its director 
and modeller, and invited many of his countrymen to Berlin, whom 
he pensioned. Had Frederick endeavoured to excite the literary 
ardour of his countrymen at this period, he would have succeeded 
in the formation of a national literature. Greater effects would 
have resulted from his patronage, than even from that of Louis 
the Fourteenth, and he would have soon discovered that German 
poetry is as much superior to the French, as the languaf e surpasses 
that of France in richness and flexibility. He found, however, 
that it was as difiicult to transform Germans into Frenchmen, as 
to make the plants of a southern clime become indigenous in the 
sands and cold regions of the north ; and, after all hisjeflbrts and 
expenditures, Berlin was but a faint reflection of Paris. His ex- 
ertions kept alive for many years a partial taste for the literature 
of France, but soon after his death, it ceased even in the metro- 
polis, the inhabitants of which now regard him as having been the 
greatest obstacle to a national literature that has ever existed in 
Germany. 

In his library you see French translations of Isomer, Thucidides, 
Herodotus, Plutarch, Sallust, Virgil, Cicero, Liry, Tacitus, -Caesar, 
d&c. ; the works of the principal French Dramatists ; those of Bos- 
suet, Montesquieu, Flechier, Voltaire, Boyle, Rousseau, ^^c. Leav- 
ing the library the guide conducts you through a succession of 
rooms which do not merit much observation, to that which Voltaire 
occupied, when he was a guest of the monarch. His table, his bed, 
and even the peg on which his perruque was suspended, are the 
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objects he now points^ out to you as particularly worthy of obser- 
vation. The new palace, about three-fourths of a mile from Sans- 
souci, is much superior to the latter in architecture ; and notwith- 
standing its depth of window, it has one of the finest fagades in 
Europe. Like the other public edifices in this part of Prussia, it 
is built of brick, a material unworthy of so large a building. Had 
it been placed where Sanssouci now stands, it would have added 
very much to the distant view. It is at the termination of the gar- 
den, over most of whidi one might easily roam, without being con- 
scious of its existence, so entirely is it obscured by the lofty treca 
which rise near it. The great gate leading to it, with its semicir- 
cular sweep of columns, is the noblest entrance to a garden I have 
seen in Europe. 

The political importance of Prussia has been surprisingly aug- 
mented during the last ninety years. Frederick the First, the 
Elector of Brandenberg and Duke of Prussia, inherited the posses- 
sions of his brother in the year 1688. His vanity led him in 1701 
to assume the title of king Prussia, when he took the name of Fre- 
derick the First. Frederick William the First succeeded his father 
in 1713, and- reigned until 1740. At his death he left to his son, 
Frederick the Great, two millions two hundred and forty thousand 
subjects, including his army of 70,000 men, and a territory of 
2,190 German square miles. Frederick 11. at the beginning of hia 
reign, laid claim to the duchies of Glogau and Sagan, which Maria 
Theresa rejecting, the first Silesian war was the consequeiice. 
This was succeeded by others, in which the Prussian kin^ acquired 
not only the reputation of being the first general of the age^ but 
his conquests, and the division of Poland^ elevated his kingd9m to 
the second rank of European states in population. The admirable 
system of discipline which he introduced in his army, and the 
economy which pervaded every department, of his administration, 
soon raised Pritssia, in resources and power, to the fir^ rank 
among the European kingdoms. His subjects, at his death, had 
increased from less than two and a half to six millions, and his army 
to two hundred thousand men : while his treasury contained 
seventy millions of rix dollars. No monarch ever ascended the 
throne under more favourable auspices than his nephew and suc- 
cessor, Frederick William IL The short war in Holland in 17S8| 
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and that on the Rhine In the early part of the French revolution, 
and the equally short campaign in Poland in 1794 and d5, and 
above all, his extravagance,, so diminished his resources, that at 
his death, he had not only dissipated the treasures amassed by his 
uncle, but left the nation a debt of eighteen millions of rix dollars. 

Since the peace of Paris, Prussia has greatly extended its territory 
and population. The accession of the Rhine provinces and Saxon 
Prussia, have added to its extent 1270 square miles, or a quarter of 
its present territory, and to its population more than 4,250,000 in^ 
habitants. In 1818 it contained 10,790,000 inhabitants; in 182% 
11,664,000 ; and in 1824, 12,003,810. lU present territory is 5,018 
German square miles, each of which is between twenty-one and twen- 
ty-two English. Prussia is now the fourth power on the continent in 
population ; and although she is not able, single handed, to make 
any conquests from the other three, she would become a formida- 
ble ally to either of them. The great extent of this kingdom, how- 
ever, is an essential evil'; as Russia bounds her eastern border, 
Austria a part of the southern, France and Holland on the west ; 
to say nothing of the smaller German states which lie contiguous. 
Thus almost surrounded by nations, the smallest of which, with 
the exception of Holland, has more than double her population, 
she is under the necessity of maintaining a very large army to be in 
readiness for every emergency. Her situation is doubly dangerous 
from her division into two parts, which are separated froqieach other 
by the states of Hanover, Hesse Cassel, and Brunswick. This 
division, and the length of the narrow province of East Prussia, so 
much increase the extent of her boundary, that in the event of war 
with any two of these powers, she would be compelled to augment 
her present army to an amount sufficient to cover her line with 
troops. With but little more than one-third of the population of 
France, her present boundary is seven hundred miles greater. 
With the exception of Sweden and Denmark, there is no kingdom 
in Europe which has so extensive a border in proportion to the 
number of its inhabitants, and except Portugal, there is none which 
nature has made so difficult to defend. 

The situation of Prussia is rendered still more unfortunate by the 
heterogenous character of her population. Her subjects are spread 
through the Rhine provinces, through Prussia Proper, and through 
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Prussian Poland. The Rhine provinces on the wesfem pari of 
Prussia, contain more than three millions of inhabitants. Although 
purely Germans, they have been for so short a period subjects of 
the present monarch, that they have not yet begun to feel like 
Prussians, and I believe are very far from being gratified with their 
incorporation. During the reign of Napoleon, the Rhine was the 
great avenue of commerce for the western part of Germany* The 
free navigation of that river awakened the enterprise of those coun- 
tries which border it ; and their wealth, instead of lying dormant, 
was brought into circulation. This noble stream was then covered 
with vessels, and every class of society, from the nobleman to the 
peasant, felt the auspicious influence of free navigation. The 
restraints imposed by the Prussian government, on the navigation 
of the Rhine, have withered all enterprise. Their taxes are now 
much heavier than during the continental struggle, while their 
means of paying them are very much diminished. This ridiculous 
and narrow-sighted policy has rendered the monarch as unpopular 
in these provinces as he was in 1816, when they were united to his 
kingdom ; and so long as it continues, there is no reason to believe 
that thdlnhabitants will acquire a national character. As this part 
of Prussia is separated from the eastern, the king would probably 
lose in the first war with France three millions of his subjects, and 
who, at the present time, would much prefer being united to that 
country, than to remain, under such circumstances, even the sub- 
jects of a German prince. Mere than two-thirds of the population 
of these provinces are Catholics; and though neither ignorant 
nor superstitious, like the Austrians, they are still much attached 
to their religion. In a war with France, this feeling would have 
not a little influence in favour of that country. From Paris to Co- 
logne, the centre of these provinces, the distance in a straight line 
is not so great, by sixty miles, as from Berlin to that city. The 
Prussian metropolis, too, is situated not more than one hundred 
and twenty miles from the western boundary to the eastern part 
of Prussia. As most of the population of this division are east 
of the capital, it would be necessary for the king of Prussia to 
march his troops from a great distance, and to carry on such a war 
under great disadvantages. Prussian officers, inflated with the 

recollection of the victories gained during the late contest, will s^ 
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to yoQy as tfiey have often done %o me, tliat it is easy to defend 
dieir country against the French v but every other German wOl 
admit its difficulty without hesitation. 

The eastern division of Prussia, viz. East Prussia, and the Polish 
provinces, is bounded by the dominions of the Czar. Against this 
most powerful enemy, IFrederick^ William would find it very diffi- 
cult to oppose such a force as would protect a frontier, of between 
five and six hundred miles. Were he secure of the attachment of 
•U his subjects, he might trtist to his army and Landwehrj as a 
sufficient barrier against the Autocrat. But this part of his do- 
minions is inhabited principally by his Polish subjects, who feel 
very little attachment to their monarch, less even than those who 
live on the Rhine. To reconcile the Russian Poles to his govem- 
menty Alexander gave them a constitution, which has at least, made 
them tolerably satisfied with their present situation, as they have 
long since despaired of seeing Poland again take her rank among 
the nations. The king of Prussia, on the other hand^ nothwithstand- 
ing his promise twelve years since, to give his German subjects a 
constitution, has not given one even to Prussian Poland. As they 
cannot avoid contrasting their situation with their brethren, they 
feel but little affection for their king. In the event of a war with 
Russia, they might be very easily prevailed upon to join the latter 
power, especially if they were promised that such an union, should 
place them upon the same footing with their countrymen in Russia. 
. The cession of a large part of Saxony to Prussia at the Congress of 
Vienna, has re-awakened the hostility which the Saxons formerly 
felt towards that kingdom, but which after the death of Frederick 
the Great, had nearly subsided. This breaking up of bonds which 
intermarriages their institutions, and their history had rendered so 
dear, has made the king of Prussia more unpopular in Saxony, than 
any monarch of Europe. The government of the latter countryr 
has for many years, and almost for ages been so mild and so en- 
lightened, that the Saxons have long felt an enthusiastic attachment 
to their sovereign. The Saxon Prussians, in addition to these 
evils, are now compelled to pay much heavier taxes tham their 
brethren in Saxony ; and at the present time they are no more 
lecoBciled to this union, than when it took place. In case of a. 
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war with Austria, if they do not join against the PrussiaiimoQaireh 
they will not feel much enthusiasm in^his favour. 

Berlin appears more like a military city than any other I haT9 
seen in Europe. Xhe royal guard, which consists of twenty thousand 
men, is principally quartered here, the remainder being at Potsdam. 
This body of troops, with the young men in the military schools 
of which there are a number, presents a continued succession of _, 
uniforms to the eye of a stranger. As in these times of peace the ' ( 
officers have an abundance of leisure, every promenadey theatre* \ 
and ball room, are gay with plumes, epaulets, swords, and lace. 
Wherever you go, they appear in such numbers, that one would 
almost believe himself in a garrisoned town. In society you some* 
times see half the gentlemen in uniform. In every other country 
in Europe, if I mistake not, the officers of the army except when 
on duty, are clad in a civil costume. In Paris» in Londout and 
every where else unless in Berlin, it would be thought a great 
want of etiquette, for an officer to appear at a soir6e or ball, in 
the same dress as when he drilled his troops ^in the morning* 
This, however, here passes for la mode and in every circle where 
you meet them, they are thus arrayed. The king wishing to im* 
press his subjects with his power, or perhaps from a passion for 
plumes and swords, has ordered that they shall not lay aside their 
uniforms, except on two or three occasions during the year. Tlia 
cavalry officers always appear in society in boots and spurs. Not- 
withstanding this last appendage, they whirl round with the young 
Berlin mademoiselles in the waltz, with a dexterity surprising to 
one who is not bom in a waltzing land. Their spurs, which are 
very large, make a continual rattling, greatly annoying the ears of 
one who is listening to the music, and often threatening the mus- 
lins and silks which surround them. 

The, troops as well as the officers, are picked men, and are rery 
tall, well clad, and perform their evolutions with great exactness. 
The desire of having tall men in the army, especially in the guard, 
seems to have been universal with the monarchs of Prussia. Fre- 
derick William I. entertained such a predUection for them, that 
whenever he saw men of more than the ordinary stature, he had them 
kidnapped at once. When he appeared in the streets, the inhabitants 
concealed themselves, for the large men were sure of being seized 
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for hlfl gnard, while the smaller answered for garrison regiments. 
The same feeling was manifested hy Frederick the Great and by 
his nephew. The present king by the existing mode of organiz- 
ing the army, can not present one hundred thousand men of equal 
length with the armies of his ancestors, still he can boast of having 
the tallest garde du carps of Europe, of which he is not a little 
proud. The king and his sons appear in uniform, unless on partL 
cular occasions, and conform even to the German custom of wear* 
ing the cloth cap, so universal among the officers, the students, 
and the rabble of the city. Its crown is not more than two inches 
in height, with a red band around it, and a slight projection to 
shelter the eyes from the sun. It is the most unmilitary ornament 
^t ever was fabricated, and would not be endured in any other 
country. 

To us it appears surprising how the European armies can be 
sustained. The paltry force of ten thousand is more than we are 
witling to support in the time of peace ; and in the last war an 
amiy of only thirty thousand so drained the resources of govern* 
ment, that they were unable to carry it on with any vigour. At 
one time during that war we were compelled to give our soldiers 
large bounties in lands, and pay them from twelve to eighteen 
dollars per mondi. Even then it was found difficult, without the 
aid of foreigners, to fill the ranks which disease and combat had 
thinned. The custom of universal service does away all difficulty 
here. Europe, with a population of less than two hundred millionst 
supports armies amounting to 2,348^000 men, (vid. Hassel) or one 
soldier to rather more than eighty persons ; to say nothing of the 
sailors necessary to* roan the twenty-two hundred ships of war 
belonging to these powers. To support such armies and fleets, 
were the soldiers and seamen paid as ours are, it would require 
some new Potosis, or every nation would sink, into bankruptcy. 
Here, however, none but the higher officers are well paid. A 
captain in the Prussian* service does not receive more than three 
hundred and fifty Spanish dollars, and one in France but two 
thousand francs, less than four hundred dollars. A second lieute- 
nant here receives not more than two hundred, in France one 
thousand three hundred francs, or two hundred and forty-five 
dollars. The pay of a first Keutenant here b not more than two 
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hundred and sixtf. In France fifteen hundred francs, or tiearly 
two hundred and seventy dollars. The pay of the common sol- 
diers here is two groschen, equal to six cents per day, with a small 
allowance of hread. Once in eighteen months or two years, they 
receive also a new suit of clothes. In France the pay of the sol* 
dier is about two cents more per diem. As the common soldiers 
very rarely rise, whatever may be their merit, to the rank of a 
commissioned officer, the prospects of a humble citizen or peasant 
who enters the army, are less inviting than those of any class of 
society, save that of the beggars and lazzaroni. Accordingly, you 
find the great mass of them, as soon as their time of service expires, 
returning to thMr homes, and embarking in some active employ- 
ment. This is true of the French, as well as of those nations 
who are reputed to be less volatile. Though Napoleon's guard 
were much attached to a military life, the ordinary conscripts, as 
soon as peace permitted them to return to their firesides, leA the 
army and their leader with no little pleasure, cheered as they were 
with the hope of passing the rest of their lives at a distance from 
the tumult of camps. The lower classes of Europe are probably 
the strongest advocates for peace, for they receive most of the 
bullets, very little of the pay, and none of the praise. Since my 
arrival here, I have had two applications from young Prussians 
to take them as servants, that they might escape from their coun- 
try in that capacity, as they would otherwise be necessitated to 
enter the jarmy. They were told that my home was four thousand 
miles from Berlin, and that if I took them they would be under 
the necessity of bidding their friends adieu for many years ; to 
which they replied, that they would go any where ; that if they 
should once get beyond the boundary, they would never return. 
If a military life, during peace, while they are living in comforta- 
ble quarters, is thus detested by the common people, what must 
be their feelings when war adds to their present privations dll the 
horrors it brings in its train. What reasons have we for thankful- 
ness, that we are far removed from a powerful enemy ! What a 
motive does this present to us for perpetual union ! 

The Fnasian army differs in its organization from that of 
France, and from most others in Europe. The French system of 
conscriptions which was very extensively introduced into Germany 
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by Napoleon, Still exists in many the German states. The great 
extent of frontier which Prussia presented, after the accession 
of territory acquired at the Congress of Vienna, made it necessary 
for the gorernment to adopt some plan, which should greatly 
increase the number of soldiers. As the resources of this country 
are limited, they found it impossible largely to augment the 
regular army. It was necessary to make as many soldiers as 
possible, with the least expense to the nation, and this was effected 
by the organization of a Landwehr^ or LaihAsturm^ as it is fre> 
quently called. A Landsturm was formed and commanded by 
the minister Albini, as early as 1799 ; and during the year 1806» 
Austria formed auQther of 50,000 men. These bodies, however, 
were more like militia in actual service, than the present Landwehr 
of Prussia. In the latter part of the year 1815, Uie monarch 
enacted a law, that every individual in the kingdom, should perform 
military duty, with the sole exception of the clergy. In France, 
and other countries of Europe, the time of service for the con- 
scripts, is five, six, and seven years; while in Prussia every 
individual is compelled to serve but three. As soon as the time 
of service expires, they leave the army, and become a part of the 
LandwehTj to which they belong until they reach the age of 
thirty-two. This body differs from the National Guard in France^ 
as it has passed through three years service, while that of the 
latter is merely a body of militia, which are drilled a few times a 
^ear. You will see that every man becomes a soldier, a literal 
fulfilment of the fable of the dragon's teeth, which war has sowii 
ihrough this country, and from which almost as great a harvest of 
/soldiers has sprung, as of wheat from its sandy soil. 

The Landwehr are compelled to be in service during one month 
in the year. The rest of it they devote to their individual avoca« 
tlons. The number of this body at the present time, is more than 
ihree hundred thousand men, which added to the regular army of 
one hundred and seventy thousand, furnishes the king with a 
force of about half a million of soldiers, which can be brought into 
the field in case of necessity. As the time of service is but three 
years, it can not be supposed that they become as perfect in the 
most difficult evolutions, as if it were of the same duration as in 
Fraiu^e ; still it is sufficient to enable them before the first campaign 
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is half ended, to recover all their former precision of tfiscipline, 
and to offer a most powerful obstacle to the progress of an invading 
army. 

The Prussian soldiers are much larger men than those of the 

French and Italian armies, and, cccteris paribusy present a much 

finer appearance. They perform their evolutions with the greatest 

exactness, and, if inferior in this respect to the French, it requires 

better military eyes than mine to discover it The Prussians, most 

of whom have for a long period seen no other troops, not only 

maintain that their army is invincible, but that no one in Europe 

can compare with it One of the officers, with whom I was lately 

conversing, declared, that they could easily march, in four days^ 

from the Rhine provinces to Paris. This opinion of Prussian 

superiority is based upon the success which crowned their struggle 

during the wars of 1813 and 14. They do not, however, seem to 

be eonscious, that the flower of Napoleon's army was destroyed 

by the snows of Russia ; that the few who recrossed the Niemen, 

<were disheartened by suffering ; that the majority of the soldiers 

with whom they combatted, were young troops who had never 

seen service, a large proportion having been anticipated conscripts, 

of sixteen or seventeen years of age ; and ^at they fought from 

the desire of breaking chains which had long galled them, and 

under the inspiring hope of a constitutional government, as the 

reward oP their efforts. They occasionally gained a victory 

during the war, but it was usually by superiority of numbers^ 

Napoleon, with his army of young men and boys, fought nearly 

twice the number of allied troops at Leipzig, for four days, and 

with no greater loss of killed and wounded than the enemy. Were 

a new war to arise between France and Prussia, it is very difficult 

to decide which army, on equal terms, would gain the victory^ 

The French move with much greater celerity; the Prussians have 

the most physical force. The former, in modem warfare, is of 

much greater utility than the latter, in every case, except in S^ 

charge of the bayonet. The Prussian cavalry are much better 

mounted, but the French horses move with more rapidity. The 

discipline in each army is very perfect, and the hatred of the Freni^h 

to the Prussians, can only be equalled by that of the lattelr to the- 

iormerr The government of each country la unpopular, perbapft 
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equally flo» The French army, if officered by ]!<f apoleon's marahalny 
and, above all, with himself for a leader, would, I hare no doubt, 
whip the Prussians to their heart's content ; but, if they were to 
be led by the duke d*Angouleme, the present con)mander-in-chief, 
I would not venture much in their favour. The history of France 
presents so much that is brilliant, victory has so oAen perched 
upon her standards, and nations have so frequently submitted to 
her will, that the meanest soldier feels proud of the nation of hiii 
birth, and will shed his blood pour la gloire de la France. There 
' is nothing in the history of Prussia, before the time of Frederick* 

' to awaken martial enthusiasm. During his reign, and during the 

years 1813 and 1814, there was much in their history to give to 
this people a national character. They now apparently feel it, at 
least if one can judge from their boasting. During those periods, 
causes existed to rouse them to effort, which will probably never 
arise again. Two such monarchs as Frederick do not govern the 
same country in a millenium ; while a nation that has fought for 
liberty, and has found, afler victory has crowned its efforts, tha% 
the only reward is tyranny and taxation, will not feel willing, in a 
subsequent struggle, to sacrifice their all for a monarch, who they 
say is destitute of gratitude and honesty. This want of faith, as 
they term it, on the part of their sovereign, has so diminished the 
attachment they once felt for him, that the reflecting men who are 
attached to the army^ do not hesitate to say, that iit their next 
struggle with Russia or France, no excitement will be felt by the 
nation at large, whatever may be the feeling of the soldiers. 
Could they be led by a second Frederick, they would become the 
first soldiers in Europe, and an Austrian, French, and Russian 
coalition could not crush them. Buonaparte disliked the Prussians, 
because they armed against him in 1806 ; and after the battle of 
Jena, when most of this kingdom fell into his hands, he punished 
them with great severity. The retaliation of the Prussians, when 
they entered France in 1814 and 15, was so severe, that they are 
not only hated and detested by the French army, but also by the 
nation, who now call them les pltts chiens. The French, who 
have forgotten the causes which led to this cruel treatment, looL 
forward to another war with great pleasure, and would hail tlic 
report of the first cannon as the signal of retm^ning vengeance. 
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The Prussian officers with whom I have conversed, seem equally 
desirous of it, feeling that the peace of Paris arrived too soon to 
enable them to give the French their merited chastisement How 
such a war would end, would depend very much on the fact, 
whether it were popular or not among the Prussians. When- 
ever it arrives, it will undoubtedly be carried on with a ferocity, 
to which few modem wars can find a parallel. Should it continue 
a number of campaigns, France must reap the greatest advantage^ 
for her population is much greater, and her resources are more 
abundant than those of any country in Europe, west of Poland, 
while Pruasia is proverbial for its poverty. 
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LETTER X. 

Berlin, 1826. 

f PxRHAPs no country in Europe, west of Poland, is so little 
V distinguished for its eloquence as Germany. This results from a 
variety of causes^ which, fortunately, do not exist in England, in 
France, or in the United States. Although many of these causes 
are Ur he found in Italy, still so rich are her landscapes, so 
glorious are her sun and sky, her stars and atmosphere, and so 
enlivening is her climate, that in this respect, as well as in most 
others, the Italians are the antipodes of the Germans. This want of 
eloquence is in some measure owing to a coldness of manner, 
which it would he doing them injustice to call a want of feding ; 
hut which to say the least, is a deficiency in an apparent susceptibility 
to the influence of external objects. The Germans are a people 
of intense feeling ; inferior in this respect to no other nation of 
Europe. But their passion is too profound to be easily agitated 
by external objects. A high excitement is necessary to affect 
their hearts, so that the countenance shall become an index of 
their feelings. This apparent want of susceptibility to aU the 
objects of sense, except music, is visible every where. The cler- 
gyman, the soldier, the man of fashion, the player, and the 
mademoiselle ; in their manner, motions, mode of utterance and 
conversation, all remind you that you have passed the Rhine, and 
have lefl behind you the land of naiveU. The countenance par- 
takes also of this want of animation. While the face of a Parisian 
will glow at the description of a new fashion or opera, or of the 
new carriage of the king, that of a German would be scarcely as 
animated, were he to hear of the revolution of a nation, unless he 
held a large amount in the public funds. Although the remark 
may be generally true, that where there is feeling or intellect, it wifl 
be visible in the countenance, U certainly is not applicable to the 
Germans. Their £icef are the least expreMJve of any ii%tioa in 
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Europe, and even when deeply interested in conyersation, their 
countenances are not indices of their minds or their hearts. A 
French savant derives many of his thoughts through the medium 
of external objects. Every thing which passes before him is 
observed ; a German* lives more in ages which have passed away* 
oV in countries far removed by place and character from his own. 
The former passes a part of his time in society, at the theatre, in 
the pub&fi promenades ; the latter lives in his closet, in ruminating 
upon distant ages, or upon the imaginary world which he has 
created. One, who passes every twelve hours out ef twenty-four, 
in tracing Aicient and modern languages to their sources, or in 
studpng every thing connected with the antiquities, mythology, 
philosophy, &/C. of other nations, will be unfitted to derive much 
enjoyment from the present, or to add much to the general charms 
of society. Accordingly, you rarely find the German literati ex- 
celling in conversation. In this respect, both themselves and the 
citizens at large, are inferior to us, and much so to the French. 
Many of the Parisian bourgeois will converse eloquently on the 
knot or colour of a cravat, will describe in a most graphic manner 
a ladies dress, or a promenade in the Tuilerier or Luxembourg ; 
and while they may not convey one interesting thought, will throw 
around the description an animation and a spri^tliness, that will 
make you listen with pleasure and with admiration of their col- 
loquial powers. Their countenences in the meantime will display 
every degree of light and shade, in proportion to the pleasure or 
disgust felt in witnessing the objects they describe. To make 
the picture more distinct, their hands and arms are thrown into a 
great variety of gestures, of grace, and elegance ; all of which are 
like fine accentuation in the mouth of the orator. 

A Grerman when describing the same subjects jmJl often become 
embarrassed, will place his body in an awkward position, and most 
of the time will keep his eyes on the floor. Before he has finished 
hit description, he will probably make several long pauses in his 
conversation, and apparently hesitate whether to stop or to proceed. 
The Parisian is so accustomed to conversation from his childhood, 
that he does it with the same ease and adroitness as a soldier 
performs his drill, and so eariy does he discover that grace is 
indisp^ttable to. his reputation, and indeed to his being endurcyl 
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injiocietyf'that it soon becomes a part of his being, and he rarely, 
if ever, suffers from embarrassment In truth, awlLwardness is 
almost unknown in France. Even the postillion salutes the 
peasants and village girls (who stop their labour in the fields or 
put their heads out of the window, as soon as the crack of his whip 
announces his approach,) with a touch of his hat A la mode Paris^ 
sienne^ while in the class above him, there is an interchange of as 
many bows, civilities, and curtesies, as among the highest classes 
of society in other countries. In France every one is perfectly 
acquainted with etiquette. In whatever situation a Frenchman is 
placed, he feels free from embarrassment, and has the fulljcommand 
of all his powers. This perfect self*possession, is one of the 
principal reasons why they excel all other nations in conversation, 
and why, every one of th«m amuses if he does not interest. 

In Germany la mode is not so well understood as in most other 
eountries, indeed there is less of it in fact. The thirty-two courts 
which exist here, make its laws for themselves. Here is no great 
capital to form a central point, towards which every eye can turn ; 
no national court which, in all cases of etiquette, can be a standard 
of appeaL Every one adopts a manner iipi his dress, walk, and 
address, which is purely his own, and frequently approaches the 
extreme of awkwardness. This remark does not solely apply to 
the inhabitants of the smaller states. It is equally applicable to 
the Prussians at large, and to a considerable extent to the higher 
classes of society. A single promenade in the mergarten^ or 
five minutes passed at one of the great balls, even at those which 
the king and royal family frequent, will convinoe any one who has 
ever seen Paris, of the limited influence of la mode in this city. 
In the middle classes it is still more visible. In a single walk yon 
will see coats of a dozen dsSEereni fashions, many of which appear 
to have been made for persons of a different stature from the 
wearer ; bonnets of all the shapes that have been devised by mil- 
liners since the peace of Paris ; and arms and legs, hanging end 
moving in every manner but that which is gracefuL Every one 
here knows that la mode exists, but as it is invisibkw he is not cer* 
tain that he understands what it is ; and when with a stranger, he 
naturally fears that he may offend iu rules micoaeciously. This 
prevcato his having that perfeet self-eoounaad whieh is i 
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to success in eonvenation, and causes a slight restraint upon every 
action and display of feeling. He is accordingly exceedingly 
complaisant, and would much prefer heing the Hstener, to takiqg. 
an active part in conversation. The Germans in consequence 
converse with much less facility than their western neighhburs, 
and although their minds are more cultivated, they are far less 
amusing. Conversation in France is made a study, a prominent 
part of education ; here it is allowed to take care of itself, and 
rarely does it become an accomplishment* 

Another powerful obstacle to the cultivation of eloquence is the 
restriction imposed upon the press. Where the press is free, con- 
versation on all those subjects which are interesting to man, as a 
political being, will be unrestrained. In France, in England, and 
in our own country, the great question — ^bi what does national hap- 
piness consist T — appears constantly before the public eye, in all its 
thousand ramifications, through the medium of the journals, ga- 
zettes, and pamphlets. As these are daily seen and read, they 
afford topics of discussion to every circle. The public mind is 
thus kept ever awake, and the spirit of a nation otherwise dormant 
becomes habitually active. New arguments and new thoughts are 
daily elicited and presented. These are more or less within the 
reach of every individual, and he becomes of course far more an 
argumentative being, than if he had been born in a land of politi- 
cal despotism. In Germany, on the other hand, every subject 
connected with the political rights of man, is almost exduded from 
the press. On these topics no one writes, save now and then to 
prove that the actual state of things is the best which could pos- 
sibly exist. Even this is rarely done, lest a proposition so absurd, 
when coming into collision with the feelings of every individual, 
should rouse him to reflection. Not being allowed to express his 

* TheM remarks are made in reference to the charaoters of the two natleof . 
There are of course many exceptions. You find occasionallj, even among 
the greatest scholars of German j, Terj ancommon colloquial powers, but it 
b after the restraints of the stranger have ceased, and jou are receiTed on 
the footing of an acquaintance. They then become the most interesting men 
you ever meet with, and their want of a knowledge of etiquette, is forgotten 
or unobserved. I kaow of no ooUoquial eloqueaee superior to that which I 
have seen in some fnr of the Utarati of this eoontry. 
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thoughts upon these subjects in print, he «oon feels that it would 
be equally dangerous in conversation, as he is never sure that he 
is safe, unless when conversing with an intimate friend. He does 
il^hen in a whisper, and with feelings half suppressed. What he 
say^exfeites his own mind and that of his companion only to mo- 
men tary^hotight, and, as he sees no ho )e of a change for the bet- 
ter, he soon relaxes into his farmer apathy on these subjects. Lite- 
rature and music create interest in a portion of the nation ; but as 
discussions of this nature are usually confined to matters of taste^ 
they rarely give birth to sufficient intensity of feeling, to impart 
eloquence to conversation. . 

When rational happiness, or in other words the happiness of 
every individtial of the nation, can not with safety be made the 
topic of conversation, the mind will enter with very little ardour 
into other important subjects, unless those of a religious nature. 
Conscious as every Prussian is, that the almost omniscient eye of 
the government, through the medium of its system of esjnonage 
is fixed upon him, and that a single word expressed with boldness, 
may furnish an occasion for transferring him to Koepnic or Span- 
dau ; he becomes of course, in every circle, suspicious of those 
around him, sustains a negative character in his conversation, ad- 
vances those indefinite opinions which are harmless, and if he does 
' not commend, he takes very good care never to censure the pro- 
ceedings of governmait. Theology, a subject in itself so noble, 
and so worthy of discussion, is entirely banished from society. 
Such idiscussions are exclusively confined to the theological pro- 
fessors and students of the university,^or to small circles, and then 
it is usually soon succeeded by others. This subject, therefore, 
which in our country a( sects is so constantly placed before the 
public eye, does very little towards elevating the intellectual cha- 
racter of the Germans. Thus fettered, the Prussians find a solace 
in amusement for the injuries which they feel, and in this vegeta- 
tive state of feeling all eloquence expires. 

The bar, which in most countries is the great nursery of elo- 
quence, has no influence here. All the courts, but those of one 
class, are held in secret, and no one knows what passes there, 
until the judges see fit to make known their decisions. The class 
referred to exists only in the Rhine provinces, from the courts of 
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which there \s an appeal here, and this is soon to be changed, lest 
the people should be induced to desire a greater publicity to the 
proceedings of govenunent. The lawyers write their arguments, 
which they read to the judges, as there is neither audience npv- 
jury. So long has this custom existed, that in the Govt of Ces- 
sation, the court of appeal for the Rhine provinces, whera. specta- 
tors are admitted, they read them aho. Their arguments are of 
course mere deductfons from , premises, filled with technical lan- 
guage, and no mo{e interesting to a common audience than so 
much Arabic. Their manner of reading, if an opinion can be 
formed from hearing them in one of the western courts which I 
attended, is as good a soporific as their arguments. 
, The only schools for eloquence which remain, are the pulpit,and 
the stage. It is hardly just to fbrm an opinion of the eloquence of 
the clergy from those of a single city y for until some time after 
my arrival here, I did not understand the language well enough to 
follow them in their discourses. I have heard a number of the 
most eloquent preachers of Berlin, but cannot admit that, in thought 
or manner, they are superior to the ablest preachers of our coun- 
try, or to many whom I have heard in France and Italy. They 
are called very eloquent by the people of Berlin, but they have 
not that glow of feeling and that animation of gesture which you 
find in those who truly deserve the epithet. They speak, at times, 
with great facility; but they have no fire» there is nothing to 
remind you of the ** blaze of genius and the burst of thought" which 
are occasionally found on the floor of our congress and in ou^ pul- 
pits. The stage is very respectable, and afifords sufficient evidence 
that the Germans, if placed under the influence of the proper moral 
causes, might, in some instances, at least, become powerfully elo- 
quent. The theatres are sufficiently thronged to awaken all the 
powers of the actors ; and to this, as well as to the fact that their 
salaries depend upon their display of this talent, may be attributed 
the superiority of the theatrical, to other nurseries of eloquence. 

From these remarks, you will see, at once, how great are the 
advantages which the young men of our country enjoy over the 
Germans, in acquiring an easy and interesting manner of convey- 
ing their thoughts, both in conversation and in public speaking. 
Here there is no congress, no state legislatures, no political clubs. 
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no debating societies, no public courts ; in one word, there is not a 
single place where a Gezman may address his fellow men, unless 
he is a clergyman or a player. To the youth of this country, all 
l^pes of acquiring reputation, and of influencing the feelings of their 
countrymen, except through the medium of the press, are destroyed. 
Those who^still wish, under all these discouragements, to climb 
** the steep where Fame's proud temple shines afar," resort to the 
field of literature or the army ; while the greater portion are con- 
tented .with a reputation in the small circuit of their profession, and 
out of them they are almost unknown. 

That the Germans are capable of becoming eloquent, no one 
can doubt who beheld the national ardour daring the last war. The 
addi^sses then delivered are represented as hairing been fine speci- 
. mens of glowing feeling; for in such a cause the governments 
allowed them to speak wiih freedom. As they were principally 
extempore efiusions, they have passed away with the events to which 
they gave rise, and from which they rose. A few of the printed 
ones which I have seen, certainly exhibit a great deal of fire; and 
if we may judge from the effects, were highly eloquent In their 
criticisms in the various departments of literature and the fine arts, 
they are inferior to no nation. Johnson's remarks on Shakspeare 
and the other poets of our language, are tame in comparison with 
the enthusiasm and glow of SchlegePs mind, when speaking of that 
great dramatist and of Calderon. In poetic eloquence, they certainly 
hold a very exalted station, and they need not shrink firom a com- 
parison with any nation but the English; and not with them, 
if Milton and Shakspeare are excepted. Italy, the very land of 
the fine arts, the country of taste and beauty, has never produeed 
a writer on the antique to compare with Winckelman ; and few 
minds, save a small number of their sculptors and painters, ever 
felt, in all its force, the power and beauty of ancient sculpture, 
until they read the elegant analjrsis and eloquent descriptions of 
this author. 

I find that Shakspeare is more read here, if possible, than in the 
United States, and much more admired.* Yoss, the celebrated 

* Wielaad and Etchcnbeif mads the fint trtailatioiis of Shakspsus. Hie 
former gave only a German venion of Midiummer^ Night Dreame, and tha 
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translator of Homer, many years since gate the plays of the great 
dramatic poet to his countrymen in a German tramlation ; and 
since that time, many other translations have appeared* There 
are now five or six of these German ShakspeareSf most of which 
are superior to those of any other foreign tongue. Thb language 
is admirably adapted to present the thoughts of foreign poets in a 
dress little, if any, inferior to the original. It is richer in the 
number of its words than the Greek, and its facilities of combina- 
tion are also greater than those of any language of Europe. The 
great number of particles, by means of which they make new verbs 
and substantives, as well as the wonderful ease with which two, 
aud even three words and particles are united into one, (for two 
German words unite very much like two drops of water,) have 
given a richness to this language which excites the surprise even of 
those who are familiar with that of Attica. There are very few 
ideas or feelings which cannot be expressed by a single word, by 
means of these combinations. The flexibility of the language 
is little, if any, inferior to its copiousness. With such facilities, 
you can easily conceive that a German, who thoroughly under- 
stands a foreign language, if he enters into the feelings of the poet, 
the people, and the age in which he flourished, which his exe- 
geticar education and manner of investigating all literary subjects 
enable him to do, is admirably fitted to become a translator of the 
poetry of other nations. Accordingly, thereare few departments of 
foreign literature, there are few celebrated poems in other lan- 
guages, which are not within the reach of every Crerman. The 
songs of Hafiz and of the other poets of Persia, the poetry of Ara- 
bia, of Palestine, and of ancient and modem Europe, all appear in 
the language of this country, and often with a beauty but little infe- 
rior to that of the original. 

Of all the translators of Shakespeare, Augustus Wilhelm Schlegel 
has acquired the greatest reputation. His version presents, per- 
haps the strongest proof of the richness and flexibility of this lan- 
guage. Of this work the Germans boast with a national pride. 

Utter translated but a small number of his plays. Since their appearaaee 
Krause, Falk, Keesler, Dippold, Meyer, and others, have each tcanilated parts 
orsliofthem. 

23 
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rarely excited, unless when speaking of dietr victories, doringr the 
•*Holy War," or the "war of Freedom," as they call that of 1813 and 
1814. I know of no translation in any other language to compare 
with it, and when reading dt you almost forget that you are not 
perusing the original. So literal is this work, and so perfectly are 
the beauties of the original retained, that Shakspeare might be 
almost willing to acknowledge it as his own. Wherever antique 
words occur in the original, they are to be met with in the transla- 
tion so far as this language will admit of it. It thus exhibits to 
the German reader, that character of age, which throws such a 
charm over his pages. The critique of Schlegel on Shakspeare 
is filled with that enthusiasm which no one could feel, who was 
not alive to all the beauty and sublimity of the great dramatist 
The northern Germans resemble us much more than any other 
nation on the continent. Like us they are Protestants, and they 
show in their conversation that depth of feeling, which naturally 
arises from a religion addressed equally to the intellect and the 
heart. A religion which is grounded on argument, and not on 
mere feeling, one where the heart is impressed through the me- 
dium of the understanding, though it will not excite as intense 
momentary dread, will assume a more permanent reality, and be 
more influential, than one which appears to the eye, through the 
revelations which painting presents of futurity. Like us, they are 
a people who are exposed to all the severities of winter, and during 
the long months of clouds and rain, mist and snow, they seek for 
enjo3rment by their fire-sides, and not in basking in the sun, as do 
the southern nations of Europe. Like us they have not only a 
homCi but a word also to convey this idea which in some of the 
dictionaries of southern Europe you search for in vain. Their im- 
pressions are not like those of the nations upon the Mediterranean 
derived from external objects, but from reflection, and they are 
capable of feeling in the fullest manner all that power of passion, 
which is seen on every page of the English dramatist. Accord- 
ingly you find their admiration of Shakspeare almost boundless. He 
is a more frequent topic of conversation than any foreign writer, 
and, since my residence here, I have conversed more on this sub- 
ject, than during my whole life in America. Lectures on his playa 
are given in almost every university, and in not a small number of 
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the dtiea, the7 are publicly read by lecturers to the citizens, where 
his beauties are unfolded and his obsolete illusions explained, with 
all the acuteness of German criticism. His tragedies and come- 
dies are more frequently played than those of any for^gn writer 
or than any of their own, with the exception of those of Schiller ; 
whose plays do not draw as full houses as those of the bard of Avon. 
They universally admit that his mind was of a higher order 
than any other creative poet, not even excepting Goethe, whom 
they almost idolize. It gives me not a little pleasure to see this 
universal admiration of Shakspeare, whose writings I have found 
so little appreciated elsewhere on the continent I have never seen 
a Parisian* who would acknowledge that his was a master spirit ; 
not one who thought his genius comparable to that of Racine, 
Comeille, or Voltaire. In Italy he is almost unknown, and one 
living south of the Alps, laughs at the idea of comparing Hamlet 
or Macbeth, with the Philip or Saul of Alfierl. Probably no wri. 
ter, except those of Greece and Rome, has had a greater influence 
over the literature of a foreign country, than Shakspeare over that 
of Germany. Klopstock, Goethe, Wieland, Lessing, Schiller and 
Herder, all acknowledge his influence in forming their taste, and 
unite in an almost boundless admiration for his genius. Goethe 
in his Wilhelm Meister, and Schlegel in his history of Dramatic 
Literature, have spoken of him with that admiration which all 
great minds must feel, when perusing his wonderful tragedies.! 

During the continental struggle, English literature rarely found 
its way to the continent. Since the peace of 1814, it is introduced 
by every arrival at Hamburg from London, and most works of merit 
soon appear in the original, or in the translations. I have found 
some of the Germans as warm admirers of English literature as 
their fathers were fifty years since, of that of France ; preferring it 
even to their own. Oux language is now spoken to some extent 

* Tfie French should not be censured for the low estimate they form of 
Shakspeare, With the exception of several of his plays, altered by Jean 
Fran9ois Du^is, some forty years since, their translations of him are detestable. 
In one of the versions of "Macbeth ; Macbeth ! beware^Macduff," is translated 
^^ Monsieur Macbeth ! prenez garde de Monsieur Macduff." 

t Before the translation of Shakspeare's plays appeared, there was not a sin- 
gle tragedy in this language, which the Germans of the present day regard 
as classical. 
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in every (Art of Germany, and some of the poets occatsionally 
write in English, though their works are evidently composed with 
not a little restraint Its grammatical construction is so much 
more simple than that of every other in Europe, that to translate our 
prose, is rather an amusement, than a labour to a German. The 
poetry is more difficult, but its construction so nearly resembles 
that of his own language, that he soon reads it with ease. There 
is one obstacle, however, of which they very much complain, viz* 
our pronunciation. This, to them, is a perfect chaos, and they 
often despair of arriving at moderate correctness. That the words 
coughf enoughs and though^ should not rhyme; and that blow 
though and gt>, that enough and 5Ztf^ should, to them is incompre- 
hensible. This, however, is not their greatest difficulty. They 
find the^^ of oiir language, a worse Shibboleth, than the (Jf' to the 
Ephraimites ; and were the Germans compelled to pronounce it 
in passing a second Jordan, or meet a similar fate, there are, pro- 
bably not half a dozen who would ever reach the opposite bank. 
I have seen many of them who rarely made a grammatical mistake 
in talking English, but never met with but one who could say, 
thirty three thousand things. With all their efforts they can only 
bring forth dirty dree dousand dings. In making the attempt 
they screw and twist their faces into as many shapes as a Mounte- 
bank, reminding one of Hogarth's singing congregation. 

The works of Scott are as much read here as with us. They ap- 
pear both in the original and in translations, often in several of the 
latter. Cooper's novels, and Irving's Tales, are a constant topic of 
conversation. As they are the only American works in these 
branches of literature which are known in this country, the novelty 
of the scenes which they paint, together with their real merit, has 
given them a popularity, not much surpassed by that of the great 
Scotch Novelist French works are more frequently reprint- 
ed in the original, than in a Grerman dress, as almost every edu- 
cated man reads that language, which the conquests of Napoleon 
and the gallantry of his officers, have made the lingua communis 
of Europe. The chef d'ouvres of the great Italian p'^ets, are now 
rp-printing at Leipzig, as well as the works of Byron, Shakspeare, 
Moore, &c. in the languages in which they were written. In truth 
itjany of the classic authors of most of the countries of Europe, as 
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well as of many of those of Asia, appear from time to time, from 
the German press, in their proper languages and characters. When 
will the time arrive, that works of even one foreign classical writer 
can he printed in om* country in the native language of the author, 
without danger of their t>eing consigned to the grocer to envelope 
his tea and sugar? 
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B£RLIN, 1826- 



The university of Berlin, until within a few yean, was merely 
a medical school. In 1810, the three faculties of theology, law, 
and philosophy, were added to it, and the umversity was thus 
formed. It takes the lead, this year, of all the Grerman universities, 
in the number of students, and also in the number of lectures that 
are delivered. It is now patronised more than any other in 
Germany, not excepting that of Vienna; as the Austrian govern- 
ment, of late years, has been very unwilling to allow that freedom 
of literary discussion, which is indispensable to the prosperity of 
an university. That government, does not allow but one course of 
statistics, viz. of Austria, to be given in that institution, from the 
fear that even through this medium, some suspicions might enter 
the minds of the youth, that other countries, as they are more 
prosperous, may be also better governed. A law has recently 
been enacted, dated Vienna, January 26, 1826, (vide Berlinischc 
Nachrickten^ of February 2d, the same year,) that in the Austrian 
schools of instruction, no foreigner, who has passed the age of ten 
years, shall be received; and that cases of admission, under this 
age, shall not. frequently occur. This law, illiberal as it is, is 
worthy of the source whence it proceeded, and must excite surprise 
even at Rome, where, as at all the other universities of Italy, foreign- 
ers are received on the same footing as the natives. It, doubtless, 
results from the fears which Mettemich entertains, that political 
light will be introduced from abroad, to dazzle the youth so loug 
accustomed only to Austrian darkness. It will, for ever, prevent the 
institution of Vienna, from rising numerically to the elevation it 
would otherwise attain, as from one-fourth to one-half of the 
students in every university of Germany, with this exception, are 
not natives of the kingdom, or grand duchy, in which it is situated. 
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The remarks made in my description of the mdrersity of Oot- 
tingen, are*mo8t of them applicable to that of Berlin. Like that, 
it is dirided into four departments. In theology, there are seven 
professors and four teachers, who deliver twenty-eight courses of 
lectures. In the faculty of law, there are nine professors and five 
teachers, who deliver thirty-two courses of lectures. In the 
medical department, there are twenty-one professors and seven 
teachers, who deliver sixty-nine courses of lectures on every 
branch of surgery, anatomy, materia medica, physiology, medical 
practice, d&c In philosophy, there are thirty-five professors and 
fourteen teachers, who deliver ninety-three courses of lectures on 
almost every subject, included from the arts of singing and riding, 
to mathematics an ^ Chaldaic. You will thus see that there are 
between two and three hundred courses of lectures delivered in 
this university. Each course here occupies four and a half months. 
In most of the courses, lectures are delivered four, five, and six 
times in a week ; in a few of them, once and twice. ¥ev will 
pe f€e i v e,by l o o k i ng at-thciM^ LectumMnh^^^hai^ there are few 
subjects which hold a prominent place in moral, literary, or pro- 
fessional discussion, that are not here treated in an elaborate manner. 

The great superiority of German universities to those of our 
country, and in truth, to all others, except that of Paris, results 
from the admirable subdivision of labour which exists there. This . 
is as important in mental as in physical effort, and will always 
ensure equal success. One man, to use a hackneyed illustration, 
can not make more than five or six buttons daily, but ten men eui 
make a thousand, by dividing and thus simplifying their labour. 
A professor who, like most of ours, is compelled to instruct in 
several languages, and write lectures upon the literature of as 
many nations, will never advance very far in either, and his 
opinions must be a mere compilation of those who have preceded 
him in the same departments. But, when an individual devotes 
most of his life to a single language, or, as the German professors 
often do, to two or three of the most distinguished works of. its 
literature, he must, with moderate powers, arrive at a degree of 
excellence, which men of genius can not attain, where they was^ 
iheir strength on the literature of three or four countries. It is an 
* Vid Appendix. 
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effect of this subdivision of mental effort, that we find such work* 
as those of Heyne, Wolf, and Hermann, in classical learning ; and 
to the want of it that, until within a few years, we have had no 
writer in oriental literature, or in that of Athens and Rome, who 
would sustain a moderate reputation in this country. When I left 
the United States, there were in Cambridge but four professors to 
instruct in the literature and languages of all nations, ancient and 
modern, and in Yale there was but one. Such a field is too wide 
for any one mind to grasp it. You may advance some distance ob 
many beaten tracks, but you will never make any discoveriest 
voless you confine yourself to one or two. 

You must not understand mc as saying, that a professo)r of 
Hebrew should not be so famiUar with Afabic, Syriac, Latin, 
and Greek, and with the modern languages, as to read them with 
facility. This is indispensable, if he will acquire an intimate 
knowledge of the Hebrew, or avail himself of the discoveries of 
others, and this the German professors do universally. It is rare 
to find one who cannot translate from six to seventeen languages, 
and they can oflen speak three or four ; but they devote most of 
their strength to one, or even to a few works of a single 
language. By this division of labour, they have introduced in 
these institutions a more thorough course of exegetical instruction 
than has ever existed elsewhere. With us, if a student can give 
a grammatical translation of a few of the authors of classical 
literature, he is pronounced a fine Greek and Latin scholar, and he 
leaves the university in the blaze of a Salutatory or Valedictory. 

Exegesis, so far as I am acquainted with our literary institutions, 
aed I have friends connected with many of them, has scarcely 
become a part of classical instruction. Here they learn the con- 
stitiction of the ancient languages much more minutely than with 
us ; 00 much so, that all the rules and exceptions of the syntax 
must be understood by the student. When he is familiar with 
these, he is supposed to have acquired Isuch a knowledge of the 
language, as imperfectly to qualify him for commencing the study 
of its authors. Much more remains to be done before he can 
pursue an exegetical course to advantage. He muat become tho- 
roq^ly acquainted with the geography, the antiquities, the physical 
character of the country whose literature he is perusing, before he 
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enters upon this mode of studying. In pursuing it as an exeget» 
he must study, most intimately, the character of the people, as 
moral, intellectual, and physical heings; be able to trace every 
custom and every image to its source; become. acquainted with 
4heir mythology and philosophy ; ascertain whether their opinions 
on these subjects were introduced by their intercourse with surround* 
ing nations, or had their origin in their own peculiar character; 
make himself intimately acquainted with their history, laws^ staia 
of society, social intercourse, mode of life, their peculiar rites 
and ceremonies; examine the circumstances under which the 
author wrote his work, and of the nation at the time it was written; 
in one word, discover every thing connected with them as moral, 
intellectual, politics^ religious, social, and physical beings; so that 
he nmy, in the fullest manner, overcome all those difficulties which 
distance, time, and place, have thrown in the way of the reader* 
It is from ihe pursuit of this course, that so many of these professors 
appear, in their studies and lecture-rooms, to live more in past 
ages than in the present century, and to be more familiar with the 
manners and customs of antiquity than with those of Oermaoy. It 
is thus that they learn to feel the true spirit of David, of Isaiah* 
iEschylua, Euripides, Dante, or Galderon, with almost the same 
force as the contemporaries of those poets. Such a professor 
becomes, in &et, a lamp to guide ifae student in the darkness of 
antiquity. 

It is not in ancient languages only, that they pnrsne this cowsa 
of ezegetical instruction. Hie remarks just made above, are as 
applicable to their lectures on modem literature, as to that of 
Greece and Rome. In fact, no other course of sttidy is con^ 
sidered of any avail, and any other mode of lecturing would be 
the means of rendering every seat of the lecture-room vacant 
This excgetical mode of study has been pursued with far more 
ardour, during the last seventy years, than before. Michaelis, in 
oriental literature; Heyne and Emesti, in the ancient languagest 
created an interest in exegesis, previously unknown in this 
country* They have been succeeded by hundreds, perhaps it 
should be said by thousaisds, who have applied this mode of 
studying to the literature of almost every language, from China to 
the ultima Thule. The number of distinguished exegets, is snucfc 

24 
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greaternow Uum at nay pre?ioiui period. Thitremark Is pntkularlf 
applicable to tlie Orientalists and Grecians of thb country; for 
these are the names which they receive when they arrhre at 
eminence, being called ^ longer Germans. 

The same sobdirision of labour exists in almost every other 
department of instruction, as most of the universities possess 
cabinets and apparatus sufficiently extensive, to illustrate every 
branch of science. Though foreign languages and literature are 
pursued here with an interest unknown since the reformation, an 
equal ardour is manifested in the study of medicine, and in many of 
the branches of physical science. In consequence of this the€rerman 
students acquire a thorough education in all the most important 
branches of knowledge. The distance between them and our 
own students is of course very great. The former, when they 
enter the universities are much better acquainted with the classical 
literature, than ours when they are graduated, and many of them 
are superior to many of our professors. This must continue to 
be the f%ct, so long as our literary professors are compelled to 
trace the immense field of classic or modem literature, and it may 
be added, so long as our universities continue on their present 
looting. 

With us^ as well as in Germany, the professors are chosen for 
life, but here the resemblance ceases. In the United States we 
give them a sufficient salary, to enable them to live pleasantly ; 
and when once chosen, they realize that their fortune is made, that 
they have reached the ultimatum of ascent. Here they receive 
only half a subsistence for themselves and families ; and whether 
they acquire, the other half or not, depends entirely upon their 
own effiMrts. They perfectly understand, that nothing but a repu- 
tation for talents and attainments will fill their lecture rooms, and 
that to acquire this fame, the most indefatigable application and 
industry are necessary. Every department has its four or six 
professors and teachers, who deliver lectures on subjects so nearly 
similar, that a constant rivalry is produced. For example, to a 
student pursuing Greek literature, it is of very little importance 
whether he reads Sophocles or Euripfdes, but it is very necessary 
that the professor whose lectures, he attends should be thoroughly 
acquainted with the author he attempts to explain. These gentk- 
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■ren perfectly understand, as weH as the stage and steamboat 
proprietors of our cowitiy, that if they are negligent, they will be 
deserted. This is not a little increased by the dirision into 
ordinary and extraordinary professors and teachers. The latter 
dass who are paid nothing by the government, but are only per- 
mitted to deliver lectures, receive a Frederick d'or from each 
of the pupils, and are almost universally stimulated by necessity. 
Besides this they feel all the ardour of youth, and the consequent 
longing for reputation. To acquire subsistence and fame, they 
make unwearied exertions. Before them they see the extraordinary 
professors, whose title in the eyes of the students, gives them 
a prior claim; and to overtake them in the race they strain 
every nerve^ The extraordinary professors see below them a 
mnnber of young men, putting fbrUi all their energy, while above 
them they behold the ordinary pressors who have reached ^e 
highest point of ascent This class are placed under the influence 
of two most powerful stimulants, the fear of being overtaken by 
the teaehertf and the desire of surpassing the or^nary professors. 
The ordmary professors see below them two classes, at different 
distances, rapidly rising towards them, often almost treading u)Mm 
their heels, apd not unfrequently taking the lead in the number of 
their auditors, as well as in reputation* Under such m stimulus, 
they very rarely fall asleep, or relax their efforts, until age or 
debility arrives. 

This continued strife has the happiest effect on the literature of 
Ais country, and in this respect, theCrerman universities are better 
organised than any others in Europe. It is felly to suppose, that 
the mere influence of principle will induce most professors who do 
not feel great enthusiasm in their departments, to make the neces- 
sary efforts to arrive at excellence. They will oflen find bad 
weather in winter, and real or imaginary debility the rest of the 
year, an excuse for relaxation or indolence. 

American professors are usually stationary from forty-five to 
fifty years of age, untO their decease ; or, to indulge the utmost 
charity, they advance very little after that period; here, they 
are continually acquiring fiune by new attainments, and they are 
rarely unoccupied, even at seventy. 

In the United States, die professors usually write but one course 
of lectures, which is delivered from year to year, until it loses with 
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6Ytii diemtfelrea iialf iu interest* from its monotony; here# there 
^re very hw who do not deliver two, three* end even four 
coursee on diiTereBt branehee of their profeseioii et the same time» 
Which occupy them ai many hours daring three, four, and even five 
days of the week. With tts, a proAissor is usually chosen at a 
Very early period of life, and long before his attainments have 
qualified him for his stationi with the hope that hb talents and 
industry will justify the appointment If, as is sometimes the 
case* they are chosen at a more advanced age, they are selected 
from one of the professions in which they have been so long 
occupied* that they, have had but little time to devote to any 
thing but the practical part of it This is particularly true of 
theology and medicine, and b almost equally so in the department 
of law* llioogh they make very good clergymen, lawyers, and 
pliysidans, tery few of them, however distinguished are their 
talents, make able professors* A man designed for such a 'etation« 
like an officer In the army, should be educated for his piofessiouv 
and should go throu{]^ all the gradations of ascent, until he 
arrives at the highest chair of instruction* It is almost as unsafe to 
choaii^ a professor of theology* of law, or of medicine, because the 
person chosen was a good preacher, lawyer* or physician, aa it 
Would be to elevate a common soldier to the rank -of general* 
because he performed his drill with greet precision. The one 
requires as long a course of study and of diligent application as 
the other* Happily for Germany* a tery different course is 
pursued here* Before an individual can reach the humble station 
ef teacher, he must exhibit fine talents* and an amount of learning 
which few of our professors possess* In this station he remains a 
long time, and years must roll away, unless his attainmenU are 
very uncommon^ before he is raised to die extraordinary chair* 
Previous to this elevation, he passes six, eight, ten, and sometimes 
fifteen years, in the most diligent research, relying entirely upon 
his own efforts for success* 

When a professor at length takes the first ascending step, he is 
not considered qualified to receive the compensation or title of an 
ordinary professor. Here he remains many years dependant upon 
the three or four hundred dollars that he receives from govem** 
ment» and on the fees of his lectures for subsistence* until he 
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flhmrt ike same decided^ Boperiority orer his brethren of the same 
dase, that he did when, fts a teacher, he was called to the 
extraordinary chair* Even this is net enough. The German nni- 
▼eraitiea are all riral inatitntionB, and the custom is uniyersal, of 
sppointiBg those who fill the prominent places in any one of them, 
to a similar place in another* To induce them to leave the chaire 
whieli they occupy, la^fe pecunii^ry offers are made, and to these 
SEre not unfirequently added titles and decorations. The govern- 
ment. of the university are thus under the necessity of petaining 
them by similar offers, or of seeing many of the students follow-* 
ing the professor to a neigbouring institution. Learning and 
talent ai:e thw thrown into the market, and become as much an 
aiiicle of <eommeroe as any branch of manu&etures. They are 
UBoally struck off to the highest bidder, unless the pecuUar excels 
lenee of the library, as at Goitingen, or of the hospitals, as at 
Berfin, should hiduce the individual to make a pecuniary sacrifice 
for the sake of the greater finsiMtiei which hiB actual sitiwtion 
affords £or amving at eminehoe. . 

In 4M»nseqnence o£ this pr^railittf eustmn^yan extraordinary 
profieisor is &r from befaig certain of advancement to an ordinary 
elufir, although he may have arrived at the first rank among his 
riirale in the tmiversity where he resides. If the fame of some 
other in a distaat iastittttion should surpass his own, he may have 
the mortification >of seeing the vacancy filled by a stranger. The 
consciousness of this danger is a new motive to him to be ever 
active, and the liborough preparation which he makes, accordingly 
enables him, when he has at length arrived at* the tie phu tdtra of 
ascent, to appear in every respect fitted for his station. Here he 
is still under thcfinflnence of the motives which have been already 
referred to, which tend to keep him constantly active. But with even 
these habits of application he might, at times, be persuaded to 
relax his-ff^ts. Many of these gentlemen by Uie time they have 
r^l^l ihjP ordinary professorship, have acquired such fortunes 
cffl^Utadjui as might induce them to cease from exertion and 
to live nftk their past lame, like *^ a sword in its scabbard rust- 
ing inj^lqmosly away,^' were not new motives still to be presented 
to theblmlids. These are the titles and ribbons which are con- 
ferred by the mouarchs on those ordinary professors^ who in that 
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Station acquire gi^^at distinction. As soon as a man here has ac« 
quired foxtone he covets titles, for literary repntatioB is not suffi- 
cient to satisfy the boundless lore of distinction. The desire of 
having a Von prefixed to his name, the hope of receiving the order 
of the black eagle of Prussia* of the white falcon of Weimar, of 
the great cross of the order of merit of Bavaria, ^c, which from 
time to time are conferred on the literati of this comitry, induces 
him to continued exertions. The presentation of one of tbeae 
increases his wish for more, until he becomes as desirous of them 
as an Italian vetturino is of his buono mano. With this system of 
advancement, bestowing its rewards exclusively according to the 
talents and industry of the individual, you will easily perceive 
that to be a professor in Germany, requires an amount of learning 
and a course of preparation to which in the United States we are 
strangers. 

Many of the preceding remarits are made widi feelings of deep 
regret, and not in the spirit of censure. I am perfectly aware of 
the great difficulties that are thrown in the way of attainments in 
a country like our own : I am equally aware that the means of 
procuring an education in some branches of knowledge, particu- 
larly in exegetical theology, have not extensively existed till within 
afew years. Most lof these difficulties can be henceforth over^ 
iy>roe, with the aid of German ardour and German industry. This 
is the .vinegar that will soften the intellectual mountains whiek 
the student is compelled to climb. With these no Mji^h(X$^tB 
need discourage him, nor induce him to retire and I 
rious country which lies beyond, unexplored and 
With this he will surmount every eminence, and thouj 
Alps arise, he will continually advance, until standing 
lectual Mount Blanc, tiie prospect of another clime 
age rises to his view, to reward him for his exertions. 

The time I hope will soon arrive, when the facilii 
ing knowledge will be within the reach of every 
theological professor who is not well versed in exeg( 
does not exist this side of the Rhine, and few clerj 
found in this part of Germany, who are not tole: 
quainted with the Hebrew language and its titeratun 
unreasonable to demand, that our professors should 
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■cholam as those of this country : this at present is impossibles. 
We have no libraries by means ef which they can arrive at the 
same degree of excellence. With the exception of that of Cam- 
bridge, I have not seen one that contains, independently of its 
Greek, Latin, and English authors, one work in twenty which is 
indispensable to the eye of a German librarian, and which can 
easily be found in the large libraries of this country^ With such 
a poverty of materials, how can it be expected that we should ar« 
rive even at moderate reputation in literature and science I But 
although the historian, the professors in modem literature, and - 
especially the authors who write on subjects aside from the beaten 
track, can procure Imt few of the booka to which they are referred 
in ei^amining the subjects on which they write ; those who fill the 
chairs of classical literature and of theologyt will soon be able to 
procure such as are necessary to become thorough exegets in their 
departments. Even where these do not eidst, it is delightful to 
reflect, that our commerce with Europe is now so extended, as to 
enable them at any time to procure them. Neither our literary 
men nor our clergymen, are in such indigent circumstances, as to 
prevent their availing themselves of the chef^oeuvres in foreign 
literature ii^ their departments. A little of Hannibal's vinegar will 
enable them hereafler to surmount every obstacle. 

No one can Lun^it more than myself the poverty of our librae 
ries. I should look upon the individual who would establish such 
a library in the United States, as that of Gottingen, as the greatest 
benefac^to my country, who. has lived since the days of Wash- 
ington. A residence near such a library as that just mentioned, 
near those of Berlin, of Dresden, or of la Bibliotht^ue du Rot at 
Paris, is almost enough, independently of family attachments, to 
reconcile a student to leave his country, and to reside in a foreign 
land. How long shaH we wait before a small part of the literary 
treasures of the Continent are landed on our shores 7 When win 
our libraries become objects Of interest to the eye of the foreigner ? 
Our country is overflowing with wealth, and h^r physical andv mo- 
ral resources excite the astonishment of foreign nations. The 
time has gone by, for us to chaunt the old hackneyed song., ^' We 
must level our forests before we strike the lyre." The United 
States are at least twice as rich as Prussia, and are increasing in 
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wealth with five times the rapidity. We ha^e as yet very Hmited 
means of acquiring literary reputation, and not one university, in 
the German sense of the word. Prussia, with an equal population, 
has six national uniyersities, each of which, Greifswald excepted, 
has from two to four times as many instructors as Cambridge ; and 
thq,^ of Berlin, has greater literary resources than all the collegiate 
and university libraries and cabinets of the United States can 
afford. 

When I speak of the unirersities of Germany, you must not 
understand me speaking of institutions which are the same with 
our own. They correspond only with the professional depart- 
ments in our colleges. The students here, before they enter them, 
receive an education in the classics, at some one or two of the hun« 
dred g3rmna8ia of the country, much superior to that acquired at 
our colleges ; and in mathematil^s and physical science, one that is 
equal to that in most of the latter. To form a correct comparison, 
it is unnecessary to deduct all the academical students. I have 
now before me a list of all the students in the Prussian universities 
in 1825. More than three-fourths of these are pursuing theologyt 
law,' and medicine. The remainder are studying some one or more 
of the fifty or sixty branches of the philosophical department, 
many of them with the intention of devoting themselves to science 
or belles-lettres, while others hope to obtain places under govern- 
ment, or to kad a life of ease on their estates. In these six uni* 
versities there were the last year, 4816 students.* In the medical 
«ehools of Philadelphia, Baltimore, New-York, Boston, I^b||feHaven, 
Lexington, and Dartmouth, the only ones which ^esem to be 
named, there were never more than 1300 students at a 4ime, pro- 
bably not more than 1100. The theological schools of A«idover,t 
Cambridge, New-Haven, Princeton, Auburn, New-York, and Vir- 
ginia, they have never had at any one tim^ four hundred students. 
There are hot one hundred young men studying law at all the 

* In the winter of 1838, there were in the PruMian univeraiiMii, five thou- 
UMd eight hundred and ninety rtadenta. yid« Foreign Review, No. 3d, paige 

t Reference is here made to the state of the medical, theological, and le- 
gal schools, previons to th^ year 1823, when I went to Europe. 
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colleget and univendties of our country. The number of gra^ 
duatefl who are pursuhig «cience and literature at these institutions, 
with the intention of devoting their lives to these pursuits, has 
never been fifty. Taking the largest of these estimates, we have 
in Prussia the number of students amounting to 4816 ; in the Uni- 
ted States, to 1850. It should be recollected, however, that three- 
fourths of our students are the sons of our farmers, while not one 
in fifty is here the son of a peasant From this you will be ena- 
bled to form a comparative estimate respecting the liberal educa- 
tion of the inhabitants of the towns in this country, and in the 
United States. 

Happily for the literature of Prussia, as it must be admitted, this 
country is not a confederate republic, and it has but two prominent 
sects. There is, accordingly, no necessity for establishing a uni- 
Tersity in every department of the kingdom for as many difierent 
sects as there are departments. The money devoted to the support 
of these institutions, is not as with us, drawn off in forty or fifty 
channels, (for in the United States almost every stafie has one or 
two* and some^of them three and four colleges,) each of which is 
soon dried up« Flowing as it does in a small number only, they 
make the wilderness to bud and blossom as the rose. The clamour 
of this or that province, this or that town, that the government is 
spending the people^ s money ^ that the university is not properly situa- 
ted, and their consequent refusal to re-elect those who were instru- 
mental in making such appropriations, are here unknown. Th^ 
money thus appropriated is not, as with us, applied principally to 
buildings, to the mere outside of literature in the form of brick, 
stone, and mortar ; but to the establishment and increase of libra- 
ries, cabinets and apparatus. 

In the universities of this country, no buildings are erected, but 
those which are necessary to contain the materiel of literature. 
The lectures in most of the universities are delivered in the houses 
of the professors. In Berlin, it is true, they are held in the uni- 
versity edifice, but it is in the same building where the 'cabinets of 
natural history, anatomy, dec. are assembled. In Leipzig and Halle 
a lew of the lectures are delivered in the public edifice ; but most 
of them are at the houses of the professors. The amount of money 

thus saved, to be appropriated to learning, is very great. To 
* ' 86 
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iliuBtrate thit, we may refer to two facts which have come under 
your observation. The new granite chapel at Cambridge coat, aa 
I have always understood, sixty thousand dollars; and the two 
buildings at Andover, the chapel and college, eighty thousand. 
Two buildings at New-Haven, corresponding, in almost every res- 
pect, with those of Andover, and equally useful, though inferior in 
beauty, cost 24,000 dollars, or 12,000 each. Had similar edifices 
been erected at those places, there would have been left a surplus 
of 48,000 at Cambridge, and of 56,000 at Andover, for the increase of 
the libraries of those institutions. This sum, judiciously expended 
in Europe, would have procured for the former thirty thousand, 
and for the latter thirty-five or forty thousand volumes of standard 
works. What a different prospect would such an appropriation 
have presented to the eye of the scholar! What an influence 
would two such libraries, united to those which now exist in those 
institutions, have exerted on the public mind ! They would soon 
have become the favourite residences of our students, the classic 
ground of our country ; and graduates would have resorted to 
them from every college in the United States, to avail themselves 
of their literary treasures. 

The prospects of our country, in a political point of view, are 
very brilliant ; sufficiently so to satisfy the most ardent wishes of 
an American.. My heart beats with pride and joy when I contrast 
its prosperity with that of the richest countries on the continent ; 
and when I look forward to the future, I think I can see the United 
States rising with a grandeur and glory unequalled since the birth 
of time. In a religious point of view, it is equally flattering. The 
activity of our benevolent and religious institutions, leads one to 
hope, that the time is not far distant, when the silence of our im- 
mense forests, now only broken by the shout of the savage, and 
the howl of the wolf, will be exchanged for the sounds of many 
thousand '* church going bells," and that from most of its hamlets, 
prayer vrill daily ascend from hearts overflowing with gratitude and 
love. The rapid increase of these institutions leads one to believe 
that, ere long, many of the ships which spread their canvass for a 
Pagan land, will bear missionaries, bibles and artists, to diffuse the 
blessings of Christianity and civilization to those buried in igno- 
finre and sin. Bat with all this to excite our joy, there is, in our 
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literary prb»pect9, very little to gladden the eye. I fear that» in 
this respect, we are to be the by-wbrd of monarchUtt. Our can- 
non and our commerce will make us respected, perhaps feared, but 
will do little to excite the admiration of the literati of Europe. 
Who can look at Lorenzo de Medici, without feeling far more res- 
pect for him as the patron of genius, than as the richest man of 
Florence ? Who can look at that republic, and distinguish its proud 
merchants, in the blaze of its literary fame ? What intelligent 
American can look at England, and feel half the respect for her 
proud triumphs, from Crecy and Poictiers to Waterloo, that he 
does for her Shakspeare, her Milton, her Bacon, and Newton? 
The arches of triumph which commemorated those yictories, have, 
and will, crumble into oblivion ; but those proud names will shine 
with increasing effulgence, until time shall be no more. 

Our universities, in some respects, resemble those of Eng* 
land ; which, however well they may answer in a monarchy, are 
very ill adapted to a republic like ours. As a nation, we are the 
most intelligent on earth ; as a literary nation, ours is the least 
respectable, the Catholic countries south of us, and those in South 
America excepted. Commerce, agriculture, manufactures, and 
politics, absorb most of our thoughts ; and we feel perfectly satis- 
fied if our sons receive an education similar to that of their fathers. 
In this respect, we have not advanced with the spirit of the age. 
American travellers are proverbial on the continent for their igno- 
rance of foreign langt^age and literature. Even few of our foreign 
ministers can talk fluently in other languages than their own when 
they leave our shores, while almost every valet de place, and ser- 
vant of a large hotel in Germany, Russia, or Italy, can at least speak 
French, and many of them English. We appear to feel extensively 
as if the treasures of the mind were confined to the Latin, Greek, 
and English languages. For this reason not only the chefd^oeuvre» 
of the continental nations, but the researches they have made in 
oriental and modem literature, are, to most of our countrymen, 
sealed books. How many hundreds of our lawyers are unacquainted 
with the celebrated code of Napoleon, because they have never 
learned the French language ! How large a number of our physi- 
eians are equally ignorant of the actual state of their own science 
in Paris, for the same reason ! How few of our clergymen are snf- 
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ficiejidy acquainted with the Grerman language, to avail themaelre* 
of the researchea made in oriental literature, and of the great dia- 
coveries of the Germans in criticism. 

The peculiar fonn of our government renders it ^zcesaivelj dif> 
ficult to establish a university on a popular foundation, without 
irritating not only the feelings of every man who loves to baip 
upon national economy, but also of every sect throughout the state 
where the university is to be located. Our division into so many 
small republics, excites the very laudable desire in the minds of 
1^ many of the inhabitants, to have a slate university. The feeling 
with us almost universally exists, that a foundation must be laid for 
the religious instruction of the students. As the funds of the institu- 
tion are not sufficient to endow a professorship, and build a chapel 
for every sect, one of them must, in this respect, be favoured ; and 
*in the eyes of the public, it is immediately transformed into an 
engine for promoting the views of Presbyterians, Episcopalians, or 
Baptists. Those belonging to other sects immediately become dis- 
satisfied, and henceforward refuse, if they form a majority, to 
make- the necessary appropriations to its support. If not suffi- 
ciently numerous to prevent this, they usually succeed by raising 
the hue and cry of wasting the public money, in which all young po- 
liticians unite, as this is the road to success at the ensuing election* 
Our literary institutions, like the hare, are thus hunted down ; and 
if they escape destruction, they are compelled to pass an existence 
in silence, far removed from the notice of their pursuers. In this 
respect, a monarchical form of government possesses immense ad- 
vantages over a republic. Most monarchs glory, in being thought 
the patrons of learning, the Maecenas of their countries. For- 
tunately for literature, they can dispose of the public funds to pro* 
mote its prosperity, without being afraid of losing the votes of the 
lower classes in their vicinity. The cry of wasting the *' people's 
money,'' raised by t}iese and similar classes of sodety, who would 
rejpice to bring every one down to their own level of ignorance, as 
well as the poisonous breath of sectarianism, like the Simom and 
Sirocco, dry up all those fountains in our country which are neces- 
sary to the luxuriance of literature. Under their influence it oflen 
pines away ; and if it survives, it flourishes like an exotic in a bar- 
ren and frigid soiL 
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Were it not for our perfectly democratical fomi of fovemmeiit, 
we should be placed upon a footing somewliat iimilar to the tiniall 
•tates of (Germany. like our individual states, they are too small 
in population and resources to exert much influence on the political 
world. Only one avepue to distinction remains, yiz. that of lite- 
rature. Accordingly we find in many of them, at least one uni- 
▼ersity, which is patronised in the most liberal manner, and pro* 
▼ided very abundantly with the materiel of instruction. A literary 
riralry Is thus excited, which is not only visible in the broad foun- 
dation on which they rest, but also in the strife which so generally 
exists among ^e monarchs, to obtain the most eminent literati of 
this country. No means within iheir power are left unemployed 
to attain the summit of excellence, and to increase the &cilitiea 
for instruction. Accordingly you find that some of these states, 
whose territory and population are so small, as almost to escape 
your observation* in a general survey of Europe, hold in the lite- 
rary world a more distinguished rank than the country of th% 
Czar, notwithstanding he can say with Philip, in Schiller's tragedy 
of Don Carlos, 

^ Die Sonne geht in meinem Staat nieht nnter.'** 

Weimar, for example, widi a territory not larger than many of 
the counties of New-York, and a population of two hundred and 
three thousand inhabitants, has a university of between four and' 
five hundred students,t with two libtaries, containing one hundred 
and forty thousand volumes, three learned societies, and several 
distinguished gymnasia, besides other schools of an elevated cha- 
racter. Baden, with a territoiy not so large as Massachusetts, and 
a population of but little over a million, has two universities, con- 
taining almost twelve hundred students, three public libraries, in 
which are assembled one hundred and. forty thousand volumes* 
four lycea, and fourteen gymnasia, to say nothing of die numerous 
Iiatin schools which exist there. It is such institutions which give 

'*' The snn nerar aete <m my domimonfl. 

t Befpre the murder of Kotxebue there were almost eleven hondred etadents 
ia that univenitj. Am Sand was a etudent of Jena, many of the German 
monarchs enacted a law, forbidding any of their subjects to johi that aniver- 
«tj. 
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to these petty kingdoms and duchies their fame, without which 
they would be almost unnoticed, or if observed, soon forgotten 
by the traveller. More learned Works have issued from the uni- 
▼ersity of Gottingen in less than ninety-five years, than from the 
whole continent of America during the three centuries which have 
elapsed since its discovery. It is this literary reputation which 
baa extended the fame of these countries to the most distant lands 
where students exist, and their patrons, in the eyes of every phi- 
lanthropist, have much more reason to glory in their prosperity, 
than the autocrat in his million of bayonets. Why cannot most of 
our states, in proportion to their population, hold the same intel- 
lectual rank in the Republic of Letters ? They might easily do 
it, were their governments sufficiently enlightened to place our 
literary institutions on an equally broad foundation, provided the 
spirit of sectarianism would not violate the compamtively holy 
ground of literature, and by its proselyting breath cover it with 
ruin and desolation. 

Before dismissing this subject, on which I have dwelt perhaps 
already too long, I must allude to a defect which exists in all our col- 
leges and universities, one too, of which we seem to be totally uncon- 
scious. I allude to the appointment of tutors to instruct the three 
younger classes. The station itself is neither sufficiently lucrative, 
nor respectable, in the eyes of these young gentlemen, nor in those 
^{ the public, to induce any one of them to fix upon it as a perma^ 
ntni employment The great majority of those who fill these 
places,' are chosen from one to three years, after receiving their 
degrees. During this interval, many of them, it is true, have been 
employed in instruction in our grammar schools, in the hie, h«c, 
hoc, and the o,iy,ra of Latin and Greek literature, but others have 
been pursuing their classical studies, and are thus less qualified 
to become instructers then when they were graduated. Even 
the former have been most of the time occupied with the rudi- 
ments of these languages, and however well they may be qualified 
to give instruction in this respect, they do nothing towards 
explaining the author exegetically, or making their hearers feel 
his beauties. The recitations become mere dry translations, with- 
out any allusion to the antiquities, the state of society, or the 
circumstances under which the author wrote, his work often mere 
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words, conveying ideas so faint, as to divest his poetry or prose 
of most of its beauty. The recitation is resorted to from' neces- 
sity, consequently listened to with but Httle pleasure, and its 
termination diffuses joy over the ftces of most of those who are 
present. 

Independently of the youth and the want of preparation of this 
class of instructers, there is-another evil quite as great, and which 
exists almost universally in our colleges. Most of the tutors at 
their appointment are pursuing their professional studies, or coqi« 
menoe them soon after. The limited salary they receive, presents 
no inducement to them to continue any longer in this situation 
than is necessary, as each of the professions hold out to them a 
much more flattering prospect Instead of devoting all their time 
to preparing themselves for their recitations, not a small part of 
it is passed in studying law, medicine, or theology. They view 
these places as harbours, where they can safely lie during the 
storm which usually darkens the prospects of young men just 
preparing to enter on their course of life. Their future profession 
is the great object of interest, and one to which most of the ener- 
gies of their minds are directed. Though in instruction they com- 
ply with their prescribed duties, they rarely do much to rouse the 
enthusiasm of their pupils, and quite as rarely find their own 
excited. Were their salaries increased two-fold, and they thus 
enabled to marry, there would be no difficulty in finding young 
men of talents who would gladly avail themselves of such siAiioB% 
not for a few years only, but until they, by their attainments, were 
called upon to fill the vacancies in the professorial chairs of the 
colleges and universities of our country. Instead of finding them- 
selves treated with so little respect as they often are by students, 
they would in their eyes be regarded as but little inferior to the 
professors, as many of them, from their age and attainments, 
would become their equals. The remarks I have made when speak- 
ing ot the importance of thoroughly educating professors for their 
stations, are equally applicable to t^s class of instructors. Their 
labour might be greatly diminished, if each one, like the teachers 
in the German universities, would confine himself to one depart- 
ment, and instruct all the classes in that They would then 
arrive at a thorough knowledge of their particular branches of learn- 



log or science, ^d b« enabled to excite mn ardent enthv 
among their pupils. Their instruction, instead of being as it 
often is« not very interesting, would be prized by most of tiieir 
pupils, and the recitation bell would be to them a summons to 
a literary banquet, no less agreeable than that which calls them to 
die refectory. 
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Of all the ill-looking and slovenly students that I have seen in 
Europe, there are none to be compared with those of this 
university. They are usually indifferently dressed, with coats and 
pantaloons of every fashion that has perplexed the men of the 
needle for the last dozen years. Most of them wear woollen 
shirts, of a yellowish white, or red colour. Of those who wear 
linen, the number is very small that have collars to this garment. 
A few of them, like the students in the smaller towns, still adhere to 
the old German dress, and wear a profusion of locks, but the 
number is constantly diminbhing, as they are entirely unobserved 
in this large city. Their flannel and woollen shirts are often 
concealed by a vest buttoning to the throat, or by a chemisette^ 
which is fastened with strings to the neek. Thb article of almost 
every German student's wardrobe, is about a foot square, covering 
the breast It has a rufle attached to it, of such dimensions, that 
could Dominie Sampson have seen one of them, he would have 
cried out ^* prodigious !** with more than usual emphasis. Others 
conceal their woollen shirts, by plaited folds of black silk, which are 
attached to a collar of the same material. Those of them who can 
afford to buy cravat^, prop up their chins by means of an enormous 
stiffener, which renders it almost as difficult for them to behold 
their feet, as it was for Falstaff to see his knees. With few 
exceptions, they wear caps of black cloth, with a crown from one 
to two inches in height. These cover only the top of the bead, 
and are so small, as to bear the same proportion to their craniums, 
as a clam shell to the skull of a monkey. 

Most of the students are very poor ; but, although they are not 
clad in the most modern costume, and have but little gracefulness, 
they are exceedingly industrious. Many of them make their 
breakfiists upon a piece of dry bread, which they eat in the 
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lecture-roomB, or in the lobby of the uniyerBlty, during the interim 
between the lectures. They are the most studious of any of the 
students whom J have seen, and appear actuated by a most ardent 
desire to acquire knowledge. Although not required to be present 
at the lectures, they arc very rarely absent. As they are under no 
restraint, they attend what lectures they please, and when they 
please ; and, although they are permitted to return home, ad 
Ubiturn^ they so rarely arail themselves of this privilege, that the 
lecture-rooms are as well filled during the last week of the course 
as during the first You cannot cast a glance at them, without 
discovering that they are not very clean in their exterior; still they 
manifest such enthusiasm in the pursuit of knowledge, (for not a 
small proportion of them, are bearing up under the pressure of the 
greatest poverty,) that you cannot fail to respect them. 

In the lecture-rooms, they universally take notes, and write 
with as great rapidity as if they were listening to the instructions 
of the Pope. It is objected by foreigners to this custom, so 
universal in the German universities, that the students write too 
much, and depend entirely on the ipse dixit of the professor, and 
that, as a consequence, they do not exercise their own powers, 
but become the mere parrots of his opinions. An anecdote, 
illustrative of this eagerness of the students to write down every 
thing that the professor utters, and of the supposed value of their 
note books, was related to me while at Gottingen. A young man 
from Hesse Cassel, who had passed three years at the university 
of Heidelberg, having finished his education, started for home with 
nearly twenty volumes of notes which he had taken at the lectures. 
On the way, his trunk, containing his note books, was cut off 
from the carriage. He was so distressed in consequence of this 
robbery, for he regarded it as the loss of his education, that he 
returned to Heidelberg, and studied three years longer, to provide 
himself with a trunk full of learning. This anecdote, it is tme, 
exhibits the eagerness of the students to collect the opinions and 
remarks of the professors, in rather a ludicrous light. A short 
residence at a German university, however, will convince any one, 
that this habit results not so much from a belief that the professors 
are oracular, as from the peculiar circumstances in which the 
stadeilts are placed. Most of them are in such indigent eircam- 
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tUoieet, not only at die unirenity, but even for serertl yean after 
they haye become lawyers, pbyaiciana, clerg3rmen, and infttnietem 
in the gymnasia, that they are unaUe to purchase many books. 
The notes which they take, contain not only extracts of the 
lectures, but a list of all the authorities referred to by the professor, 
with the chapters and sections. When investigating mmilar sub« 
jects afterwards, instead of being compelled to search a long time 
for the works in which they are diicusaed, they are able to refer 
to them immediately. Many of the professors hare likewise their 
own peculiar theories, which are not to be found in any published 
work ; for they often do not publish the substance of their lectures 
until late in life. Besides, nine persons out of ten, can give much 
closer attention to a subject when they write an abstract of it, than 
when they merely listen to the lecture. 

The students in Berlin are not divided into Landgfnannechafteh 
as in the universities which are situated in the smaller towns, and 
duels very seldom occur among them. I have now been here 
nearly six months, and have heard of but one. This city is so 
large, that they are almost lost in it ; and, as they asselhfole only 
at the lectures, diey find few opportunities for picking a quarrel. 
The magnitude of Berlin, and the efficiency of the police, prevent 
them from adopting any customs and rules respecting the side 
walks, which are enforced with so much rigour by the Burschen of 
Gottingen, Jena, and Heidelberg. In these small towns, the students 
bear so large a proportion to the citizens, that they usually control 
them. Here they form so small a minority, that they are almost 
unobserved. A residence in a large city also, has a tendency to 
•often and refine the \ lanners of every individual ; and even a 
German Bursck is much less savage here than elsewhere. Rows 
very seldom take place between them and the police, tike those 
in.the universities just mentioned, and at Halle and Leipzig. 

In the smaller towns, difficulties occur not unfrequently, and 
sometimes assume a very serious character. In Halle, a few 
years since, the students armed themselves with swords and clubs, 
fought a regular battle with the potice and military, and succeeded 
in driving them out of the city, a number being wounded on each 
side. As the armed force was soon increased, the students left the 
town, and marching to one oi the neighbouring viUagesi made an 
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eneampment, wliere ihey remained aereral days, nntal a treaty was 
eoncluded between them and their enemiesy through the mediatioa 
of some of the professors* In Leipng, such disorders are frequei^ 
Whenever a student has been insulted by one of the police, the 
cry of die Burscken^ die Burschen heraus^ or ** tusi out Burscheth^* 
is shouted from window to window, and from street to street, by 
the fourteen hundred students of that university, until all other 
sounds are lost in this united shout of thunder. Out of every door, 
issue from two to half a dozen Burscheih who direct themselves 
to one of the squares, and prepare for combat* The police, 
on such occasions, arm themselves with an instrument called 
a Stance. It is a piece of wood, if I mistake not, somewhat 
in the form of a heavy club, with an elastic piece of steel attached 
to it» Whenever the students thus assemble in considerable num- 
bers, with riotous intentions, the police approach them, and throw 
the Stange on the pavement. The curve of this instrument is so 
elastic, that it will bound several rods, and fall with so much force 
as to injure severely those whom it strikes. It is thus thrown to 
disperse Ihem, as it can be made, by one who has had a little 
practice, to bound in any direction* This sometimes produces the 
desired effect, after several of them have been wounded. The 
students not unfrequently prepare for such attacks, by arming 
themselves with long poles, and, as the Stange is bounded at them, 
they throw it oE, and then make a charge upon the police, who, as 
they are not very numerous, are almost always put to flight by the 
overwhelming force of their opponents. 

In Leipzig, whenever a landlord has ofTended one of the students, 
and will not make a suitable apology, he is declared by them to 
be in Verschdss;^ that is, infamous. All those who then had rooms 
in his house leave him, and no one dares afterwards to enter it 
Bhould he at any subsequent period make an apology, and tl^e 

* Thii word it not very clftsncal, having been coined bj the students of 
thftt Univenity. There are a great number of words and ezprenions made 
use of by the members of these institutions, which are almost unintelligible to 
the Germans at large. Even the researches of German philologists will throw 
no \ight upon the conversation of the Burtcken. It is often as unlike the lan- 
guage of the literati, as the idiomatic phrases of the Venetian gondoliers, and 
llsapolttaii Laxsaronl, aie luUiks th« pore Toican of Bocoacio or Maehiavalli* 
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IndiTidual offended declare that ample satisiMtioii had bfifen ro* 
eeired, this bull of exconummication is announced to be null and 
▼Old. In Gottingen, the police resort to another mode lo disperse 
the students. As soon as they discover that there is a prospect of 
a riot, they appvach them in battle array, armed with sticks, to 
the middle of which a rope is attached. If they do not disperse at 
the first summons, they throw this among them, and then nm 
in an opposite direction, retaining the end of the rope in their 
hands. The stick thus coming in contact with their legs, nsually 
trips diem up. As soon as they are down, the police advance, 
take them prisoners, and conduct them to the university prison, 
unless they should be rescued by their brethren. 

Very serious difficulties not unfrequently occur between the 
students and the government of the universities. You probably 
recollect seeing in our papers, some few years since, an account of 
all the students of the university of G^ttingen having left the 
Institution for some cause of this kind. During my residence there 
ket summer, the government of that university enacted a law, 
requiring the students, in case they should be present at any duel, 
to appear as witnesses. As the friends of the parties concerned, 
are usually invited to be present in considerable numbers at these 
combats, they saw themselves under the necessity of being called 
upon at any moment to testify against their companions. This law 
raised the ire of the Burschen to a boiling point. The Landa^ 
marmschaften were immediately assembled, when they unanimously 
voted, with the exception of that of Hanover, that they would 
leave, the university, unless this law was repealed. The Hano- 
verians were excepted, as a law exists in the kingdom, that if any 
student shall be expelled from that institution, he shall ever 
afterwards be incapable of holding any office under government. 
As this punishment would for ever destroy their future hopes in 
life, even the most violent students admitted that they might 
remain without sacrificing their honour. Every other member of 
the university, however, who refused to leave it, was to be con- 
sidered unworthy of the name of a Burachy and to be treated like a 
Philister. They agreed to depart in the night, to break the 
windows of all those who refused to join them, and then compel 
ihom to do it by force. At a subsequent meeting of the prendents 
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of the LtMidgtnannsckaften, it was reiolved to apply to the gorera- 
ment of HanoTcr, preyioualy to the execution of these mea8iixe8» 
and to ascertain whether they would not alter the law enacted hy 
that of the uniyersity. Several of these presidents were appointed 
a committee to proceed to the capital, and lay their complauU 
before that body. On application to the government, their petition 
was heard, but no definite answer was given until the 8eme$ter 
was endedt when the decision of the directors of the university 
was confirmed. The next term, the number of students decreased 
from one to two hundred, and Gottingen, which a short time 
before had stood numerically the second among the German ^* 
versities, now sunk to the third or fourth place. 

No American can visit one of these institutions, unless that of 
Berlin, and perhaps those of Austria be excepted, who is not 
struck with the great want of an operative religious influence among 
the students. In most, all of those which are situated in the small 
towns, there is a university diapel, where there is regularly 
preaching. As the students are not required to attend, few others 
than the theological students attend divine service, unless when 
attracted by some eloquent preacher. The majority of the pro- 
fessors, even those of theology, disbelieve the revelation of the 
Old Testament, and regard its authority with no more reverence 
than that of the Iliad or the Aneid.* Many of them look even 
upon the New Testament as uninspired. They admit that the 
instructions of Christ contain a most beautiful system of morality, 
much purer than the writinp of Socrates, Plato, and Seneca, but 
still worthy of our observation, only so far as it corresponds with 
the dictates of reason. Of course it has, in their view, no obligatoiy 
force, any farther '^an it tends to promote the happiness of society. 
The miracles of the Old, and oflen those of the New Testament, 
are explained away in conversation and in their lecture rooms, and 
Ihe inspiration of 0ie Apostles, apd sometimes of Christ, is publicly 
denied. As man^ of them are men of immense research, they are 
able to present arguments in support of their opinions, which the 
students find it impossible to answer. Consequently, whatever 
views they may have entertained on their entrance, they soon 

* I ezospt here the imiyenitief of Berlin and Tabingen, where a majority 
•f the thselogical proftsron beliere in die revelstion of the Old TeMsmeat. 
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coincide with the proftfsor. - The critical Inreetigatioii of the 

fterman divines during the hwt fifty years, hare destroyed die ^ 

belief of the genuineness and anthenticity of the Old Testament in 

GermaDy, to sach an extent, that the majority of Intelligent Ger« 

mans now regard them as of no higher authority, than the works 

of profane writers. No orthodox writer has yet appeared, who 

hme been ahle, in their yiew, to overthrow the arguments which 

have been advanced. Even many of the nominally orthodox die- 

believe its inspiration, and adopt the opinion, that the hooks were 

written at a mudi later period than that generally assigned to them. 

This class generally helieve that the histories which they contain 

are true, and some of them admit the truth of the miracles there 

related. They will, however, acknowledge very extensively, that 

the arguments against their authenticity are such, as have not been 

aaftisfactorily met, and some will confess that they can not answer 

them^ The students, as yon may suppose, very rarely attach 

much importance to the Old Testament, and it is studied hy them 

more as a monmnent of ancient history and litemture, than as a 

spiritual guide through Ule. On the subject of the New Testamentt 

there is also the greatest diversity of opinion, though the majority 

of the professors in every department unite in disbelieving it. 

As the sabbath is derived from the Old Testament, you will 

readily believe, that in a eountry where most of the literati and 

clergy deny the purity of the source^ they will not regard the 

mnctity of an institution which is its fruit. As Christ and the 

Apostles have, in no one instance, alluded to the Christian Sahbatk 

as.binding upon us in the Mosaic sense, even those who believe in 

their inspiiation, will not admit that it is obligatory upon ChristiaBS. 

I believe I am within the bounds of truth, in asserting, that there 

are not five orthodox professors and clergymen in Germany, who 

esteem the Sabbath in any other light, timn as a Mosaic institution.* 

Its influence on the students, it^may be supposed, is exceedingly^ 

limited, except as it fuTBishes the means of contributing to their 

health, for with them it is peculiarly the day for hunting, riding,. 

shooting, and fighting duels* The observance of this day, which is 

* After repeated inqairiee made on thie eabject, I could never hear of a 
•ingle elergymma, who regarded] the Sabbath as obligatoiy in the i 
that we do in the United SUtee. ^ 
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perhapB the moit efficient mettni of promoting morality among our 
own students, is by those of this country so neglected, or worse than 
neglected, that probably no day in the week beholds so much 
iniquity as this. 

In the literary institutions of the United States, the church, the 
clergy, and the theological students, possess a Tery auspidous 
influence in promoting morality among the students. In the 
Lutheran church, however, the church is the wodd, and the world 
the church, and as there is no discipline, its influence is Teiy 
limited. In the sxamination of the theological students antecedently 
to their admission into the desk, the only question which usually 
comes before the consistory, is that which respects their inteUectual 
qualifications for the office of a preacher. If found thus qualified, 
they are admitted to preach without hesitation. As nothing else 
is required, any man can enter the desk, and after he has com- 
menced his career, the public will find him very little changed. 
Unbelievers and believers enter together, and religion will prevail 
very much in the ratio of their comparative numbers. The theo- 
logical students in the umversities usually pursue this profession 
from a peculiar attachment to it, from love for the tranquillity of a 
clergyman's life, . or from its presenting more flattering prospects 
than any othen It is not thought necessary for them before they 
enter the desk to be scrupulously moral. They may occasionally 
fight a duel, and an instance or two of intoxication would not be 
a sufficient ground in the eyes of the consistory, to exclude them 
from this profession. Of the comparative morality of this and the 
other classes of students, it is impossible forme to fom^ an accurate 
opinion. From what the Germans themselves say, I am con- 
vinced that they are less immoral than others, though there is 
certainly no great difference between many of them and their 
companions in the other professions. From this sketch you will 
see, that there is a great diflerence between the influence which 
they exert, and that of the same class with us. Other students 
here who do not peruse their bible^, when they see such fruits, 
usually suspect that the tree is corrupt, and revelation is conse- 
quently almost lost upon them. 

The government of many of the universities is very inefficient 
In all of these institutions there are laws against duelling, but like 
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those who are capitally convicted in England, not one in ten is 
punished.* Of ^e duels which occurred at Gottingen, during my 
residence th.ere, not one case in a dozen came to the knowledge 
of the government ; and the punishment of those who were dis- 
covered was very inadequate to the offence. It was merely a 
confinement in the university prison for a few days. There the 
student remained, amusing himself with his hooks and his pipe, 
and in receiving visits from his friends, who consoled him with 
the assurance that it was heroic to suffer in such a cause. 

Every student in that university, and probably in most others, 
promises at the time of his admission, that he will not be engaged 
in any duel, so long as he remains a member. Most of them, 
however, become principals in several, and not a small number 
in many combats. These duels are always known to many of the 
students before they take place. The police officers often skulk 
about the town and vicinity, to discover the parties concerned ; 
but they rarely do it until after they have terminated their contest 
Duels are fought at nopnday, in the rooms of those students who 
reside in the most populous streets, while no precaution is taken by 
the combatants, but that of shutting the windows and locking the 
door. It is so easy to avoid detection, that tiie danger of discovery 
ceases almost to be thought of. 

If tlie government of the university are so desirous of eradicating 
this evil, why do they allow all the weapons for duelling to be sold 
in the towns where the universities are situated ? Why do they not 
seize upon the armories of the Landsmannschaften f Why do they 
compel the students to promise that they will not be engaged in 
any combat, knowing as they do that so long as no effectual meas- 
ures are token to prevent them, their premises are empty air ? 
Why are they not dismissed when they have broken their word t 
If a student utters a syllable against the politics of the state, he is 
so speedily and effectuaUyt punished that there b a general 

* The students when convicted are not pardoned, bat the efforts made to 
detect them are so inefficient, that no anxiety is felt by the combatants. 

t Many of the students who were engaged iu forming the political dube 
existing a few years since in the German universities, were imprisoned, and 
sent to the penitontiaries. Some of them have already been confined for a 
number of years ; and no one, not even their parents, know any thing of their 
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silenee aflterwardfl on such Bubjects ; why is he not thus punished 
when he breaks the laws of the university ? In cases of necessity 
its government can command the assistance of thousands of bayo- 
nets to support it, and to carry its laws into effect If every 
student were 4o be expelled who was either principal or second in 
one of these combats, they would cease in one month, and would 
soon be regarded by the young men with the same contempt and 
abhorrence as by Xheir parents. This measure would be effectual, 
since a law exists in this country that no student, once expelled, 
shall be received at another university. All the political clubs 
were suppressed a few years since, and the students dare not 
now allude publicly to this subject This was effected with- 
out the least difficulty. Why do they allow the Landsmannschaf- 
ten to exist year after year, when every professor and every 
citizen knows as well as the students, that they are nothing more 
nor less than duelling societies ? The name implies a patriotic 
association, but every one who has resided a month at a German 
university discovers, that they have nothing to do with love of 
country, but are established merely to keep alive a spirit of &tfZZy« 
ing. Were these associations once abolis}\ed, and every such 
violation of a promise punished as it merits, we should soon 
hear no more of this great enemy of morality in these institu- 
tions. 

But the great diffi<;ulty, it is said, lies here. Every state is 
proud of its university, and is very desirous to increase as much 
as possible the number of its students, as well from the great repu- 
tation which these institutions attach to the duchy or kingdom 
where they are situated, as from the large amount of money which 
they bring into circulation.* The professors, who receive the 
greater part of their incomes from their private lectures, are of 

fate. During the month of May, two months after the date of the above 
letter, many more were condemned to two, four, and ten yean imprisonment ; 
and one or two, for life. Vide the Berlin papers for May 18^, which contain 
the royal decree, 

* The money spent in Gottingen and Berlin, by the fifteen or sixteen hun- 
dred students, cannot be less than four or five hundred thousand dollars per 
annum. About one half of the students of every university are usually for- 
eigners. Half of this sum then comes from abroad. 
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course dependent in a measure on the nmnbers of the students 
who resort to the university. Their literary fame is in some 
measure also connected with the number of their auditors. The 
conviction of the young Germans is so universal that it is neces- 
sary for them to fight at least one duel, that very many of them 
would probably refuse to join a university where a heavy penalty 
should visit the first offence. The number of students would thus 
be greatly diminished ; and the professors, as well as the state, 
would find their incomes much lessened. ' Were one university, 
however, to adopt a severe system of discipline in this respect, 
although at first it might be a loser, I am convinced that it would 
in a few years, ccsteris paribus^ be a great gainer. Many parents 
would send their sons to such an institution in preference to others 
which are more lawless; and the stadents themselves, after a little 
experience, would become reconciled to it In consequence of the 
great excesses of the students in the university of Tiibingen, during 
the autumn of 1825, the government of Wiirtemberg abolished the 
government of that institution, and sent an extraordinary civil 
commissioner, with full power to put an end to these disturbances. 
A division of the royal gendarmes was quartered in the city to 
assist him in putting down all opposition. A law was enacted, 
that if any student should challenge one of his companions, or one 
of the citizens, he should be publicly punished. How far this law 
has been executed, and what has been its effect, I am unable to 
say ; as the time of its enactment (December, 1825) is too recent, 
and the distance of Tiibingen is too great, for me to ascertaia. If 
the other governments of Germany would imitate that of Wiirtem- 
berg, ^nd carry such a law into vigorous execution, we should 
soon hear no more of these contemptible quarrels. 
, In 1821, there were twenty-two universities in Germany contain- 
ing, according to Hassel, 10,600 students, and 860 instructers. 
Since that time the number of students and instructers have greatly 
increased. According to a iist of the German universities, publish- 
ed in one of the Berlin papers, April 21, 1826, there were in 1825 
16,432 students, and 1050 instructers, shewing a gain of 5832 stu- 
dents, and of 199 instructers in four years. By instructers are un- 
derstood Ordinary and Extraordinary professors and teachers. 
According to the writer of this article, Catholic Germany now con- 
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tains about nineteen millions* of inhabitants, and has but six nni* 
rersities. In Protestant Germany there are seventeen millions of 
inhabitants, and sixteen universities. This writer has reference 
here to the number of Catholic and Protestant universities, for in 
some Protestant countries there are one or more Catholic univer- 
sities ; and in Bavaria, which is Catholic, there is a Protestant 
university at Erlangen. If, however, we compare the Catholic 
countries with the Protestant, we shall be able to form a more cor- 
rect idea of their comparative patronage of literature. The Catho- 
lic countries, where universities are situated, are Austria, Bavaria, 
and Baden. Grennan Austria has the two universities of Yienoa 
and Prague with 3137 students. Bavaria has th(i three universities 
Landshnt, Erlangen, and Wiirdburg, with 1781 students. Badoi 
has the universities, of FreyburgandHeidleberg, with 1189 students. 
These countries which according to the most recent censusses, 
contained between fourteen and fifteen millions of inhabitants, 
have seven universities, with 6100 students. The Protestant 
countries which have universities, are Prussia, Saxony, Hanover, 
Wiirtemberg, Hesse Cassel, Hesse Darmstadt, Holstein, Meck- 
lenburg, Schwerin, and Weimar. Basle, as it is in Switzerland, 
is here omitted, although it is much resorted to by the Germans. 
These countries with a population of between fifteen and sixteoi 
millions, have fourteen universities, containing moro than 10,000 
students. In this estimate, the small states which have no univer- 
sities are excluded, as they frequent those of other Catholic and Pro- 
testant countries. I here transcribe a list of all the Universities of 
this country.^ 



Pniwia, 



Univtrtitiet. J^tmber ^ Irutrueiert, J^umbtr o/StudaOt. 


' 


r Berlin, ... 86 1526 

Breslau, ... 49 710 

Bonn, ... 56 931 

Eonijnburtf, .23 303 

Oi»iftwa]d6, .30 227 

^HaJl©, .... 64 1119 



* This ettimaie of the popolation of Gennany if too great. There cumot 
be more than thirty*foar millions of inhabitants at the present time, (vis. 
1826) in all the states of Germany, as eight years since when the last census, 
which I haye seen of all the German states was taken, there were less than 
lliirty-two millions. 



Austria, 
Bavaria, 

Baden, 

Switzarland, 

'Wurtemberg', 

Hesse Darmstadt, 

Hesse Cassel, 

Hanover, 

Weimar, 

Saxony, 

Mecklenborff, 

Holstem, 



MEDICAL FACVLTY. 










905 


Vienna, ... 77 1688 


Praj^ae, . • . 65 . . 










1449 


Erlanffen, . . . 34 • . 
Landshut, . . 48 . . 










. . 498 










623 


Wiirabuig, . . 31 . . 










660 


Heidolberg, . . 55 . . 










• 626 


Freyburgr, . . 35 . , 










656 


Bade, . 4 . . 24 . < 










• 214 


Tubingen, . . 44 . 










827 


Giesen, . . . 39 . , 










• 371 


Marburg, . . 38 • 










304 


Gottingen, . . 89 . . 










. 1546 


Jena^ ... 61 . 










432 


Leipzig, • • • 81 • 
Rofltock, ... 34 . 










. . 1384 
. . 201 


Kiel 86 . 










» • 238 



1069 



16,432 



The iastmcteis indiide the Ordinary and Extraordinaiy P ro f esie r i and 
Teachera. In tibe aeconnt of the number of atndenta in Berlin, then was aa 
error, which ia here corrected. Thia catalogue, you will admit, ia a aplendid 
exhibition of the patronage which learning haa reeeiTed in Germany. Aa 
many of the Germana reaort to the university of Baale, I have included that 
in the number. Thia list U for the year 1825. 

The medical students in the German universities, form more 
than one*fourth part of the whole number. In 1825, the whole 
number of students was between sixteen and seventeen thousand, 
at least five thousand of whom belonged to this department Such 
an army of doctors issuing forth enery three years from those 
histitutions, would he terrifying to any nation hut the Germans. It 
is to a considerahle extent, the custom in this country, for each 
family to have its family physician, who ealls every two or three 
weeks to ascertain the state of their health, in order to anticipate 
disease. At the end of the year he receives a present from the 
family for this service, proportioned to their means and liberality. 
Besides this he has separate fees for visiting them when sent for. 
The fees of the physicians are regulated by an ordinance of the 
government of the cities. In Berlin, it is about seventy-five cents 
for the first and fifty for evety subsequent visit, though foreigners 
are expected to quadruple it. Considering their ability, for they 
are as a body perhaps surpassed ^y those of no other city of its 
size, they certainly work much more reasonably, than any other 
class of professional men within my knowledge. 
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All the German governments support the medical department of 
I the universities very liberally. They are very well provided with 
I cabinets of ahatomy, of mineralogy, and with botanical gardens. 
Here, as .weU as in some other countries of Germany, there is 
'' a Minister for 'Religion, Education, and Medical affairs." As the 
medical department does not in the remotest degree interfere with 
politics, it !is ' thou^ght worthy oT peculiar patronage. No indivi- 
dual is allowed to receive the title of M. D., until he has completed 
his three years' course at one of the universities. In Prussia, every 
student mustrepair to Berlin before he is permitted to practise, where 
he is minutely examined ^by a meiiical committee, and unless he 
is pronounced well q^ualified, he must return to the university and 
continue his studies. The advantages for acquiring a complete 
education are so numerous, and the hospitals are so extensive in 
the large cities, that no one can fail of becoming a good theo- 
retical and practical physician, if he has a moderate share of talents 
and industry. The Prussians, and in truth all the northern Ger* 
mans, pride themselves not a little on the talents and attainments 
of their medical professors. In reputation, the medical faculty is 
not surpassed by any of the other three. They display the same 
general knowledge of their professions as gentlemen of other 
departments, and are to a very considerable degree familiar with 
the past and present state of their science in Europe and in our 
own country. I have seen on the table of a physician, the medical 
journals of Boston, New- York, and Philadelphia, Silliman!s Journal 
of Science, the North American Review, d&c. with many of the 
periodicals of Paris, London, and other cities of Europe. Several 
of their physicians have conversed with me respecting Messieurs 
Physic, Chapman, Hosack, Post, Warren, and other eminent phy- 
sicians of our country, more in the manner of Americans familiar ' 
with the reputation of these gentlemen, than as residents of the 
centre of Europe, 

The Prussian government, a few years since, sent Mr. Lichten- 
stein, professor of natural history in this university, to the Cape 
• of Good Hope, to examine the physical character of southern 
Africa. He remained there a number of years, and during his 
travels in that part of the continent, made very interesting and 
valuable collectiojuft in zoology, ornithology, botany and minera^ 
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logy, which he brought with him on hiA return to hia nathre knd.. 
In conBequence of these and other additions, the. cabinet of natural 
history has become superior to any I have seen in Europe, except* 
itig that of the Garden of Plants at Paris. In the Botanical Garden 
there are many thousand plants from South America, Africa, and 
India, carefully preserved in hot-houses, where, by the aid of 
artificial heat, they are made to flourish in almost the same beauty 
as in their native climes. These buildings contain, not only the 
plants, but many of the trees of those climates, some of which 
have reached the height of forty or fifty feet In such collections 
the eye travels from country to country, and from continent to 
continent, with almost the rapidity of thought, becomes acquainted 
with the productions of sea, sky, and air; and in a short period the 
student acquires a more thorough knowledge of the productions of 
distant lands, than by the perusal of books for years. What im- 
mense resources does America present to the natural historian ! 
How rich are our forests in quadrupeds and birds 1 What beauty 
do the vegetable productions of Mexico and the tropical regions 
of South America exhibit ! Are they not worthy of a small 
portion of the time of our students T How long must our young 
men go to Europe to study the omitholo^ and zoology of our 
own country, because extensive collections cannot be found at 
home ? Is not this subject worthy of the attention of our govern- 
ment ? The despotic monarchs of Eui;ppe are sending expeditions 
to the most distant quarters of the globe, to investigate the natural 
history of every country ; and minerals, plants, animals, birds, 
tcCf are transported to Europe at a great expense, that the boun- 
daries of the human mind may be enlarged. Shall we, with a 
revenue almost double our expenditures, do nothing to promote 
so desirable an object ? In this time of peace, which promises to 
continue for a long period, how could our naval officers and our men 
of science be employed with so much profit to themselves and our 
country ? A few such expeditions would remove the stigma that 
now rests upon us, viz. that we are indificrent to science and 
literature. 

The Faculty of Law in the German universities differs much from 
that of Enghind and the United States. It is divided into two depart- 
ments, Roman and German law. The former is never studied 
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with us. Here, it not only holds a prominent place in the educa- 
tion of a lawyer* but is the foundation on which it rests. By 
glancing your eye at the Index Lectionum in the appendix, you 
will tfee what influence the old Romans stiH exert over the minds 
of the German lawyers. Within the last ten years, a number of 
the professors of law in the German universities have asserted 
that the civil law oontains all that is aacessary for the jurisdiction 
of modem nations. This opinion has been attacked and defended 
with great ability. A contest has thus arisen, and still exists, 
which has divided Germany into two parties. The Historic School, 
the champion of which is Savigny, professor of Roman law in 
the university of Berlin, and whom the Grermans regard as the first 
lawyer in Europe, maintains, that an intimate acquaintance with 
the laws, customs, opinions, and state of society of the ancient 
Romans, is all that is necessary for the government of society. 
This opinion which has been first proposed since the Congress of 
Vienna, is now adopted by many of the most eminent jurists of 
Crermany. ' * 

The other party is led by Thiebaut, a professor in the university 
of Heidelberg, and enrols among its supporters many individuals 
of great learning. They contend that the constitution of society 
was so changed by the abolition of the Feudal system, that the 
laws of the Romans are very inadequate to the present state of 
Europe ; that it is, therefore, necessary to form laws adapted to the 
existuig state of society, and not to borrow them from countries 
whose religion, customs, and national character, were so essentially 
dilferent from those of EuiQDpe at the present time. As my legal 
knowledge is too imperfect to form an opinion on this subject, I shaB 
not venture one. The latter doctrine has the appearance of truth 
at the first glance ; but I can easily beKeve that such a mind as that 
of Savigny might mduce any one, who is not a lawyer, to embrace 
his opinion. His work, on this subject, for research, and for an 
intimate knowledge of his profession, is regarded in tiiis country, 
as without a rival in any language. That of Thiebaut is thought 
only inferior to that of his opponent 

The tribunals of Prussia are under the direction of two ministers. 
The first is minister for the administration of justice m tiiose pro- 
▼inces which are governed by the Prussian code of laws; the 
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•eeond i« jniflister foi those provinces which are gotremed by the 
code of Napoleon. In the provinces, on the Rhine^ the latter code 
prevails : (he laws of Prussia are in force throughout the rest of 
the kingdom. The Courts of Prussia of the first class are, 

I. The Secret Upper TVibuTuU. From this court there is no ap- 
peal. .It has from ten to fifteen Judges, with a President, or Chief 
Justice, at their head* The President receives a salary of six 
thousand rix dollars. The compensation of the odier judges, who 
are called Rdtke^ or ^Counsellors, from two to three thousand. 
Here both civil and criminal processes, are brought, and receive 
their last decision. 

IL The Upper Court of Appeal at Posen. This is the capital 
of Prufl«ian Poland. This court was established, if I mistake not* 
when this part of Poland was last united |o Prussia. This provinee, 
or grand duchy, as it is now called, contains, at the present timet 
between>nine hundred thousand md a millien of inhabitants. 

III. Revision und Kassatitmshof fiir die Rhetnprotnnzen sm 
Berlin. This Court of Cassation, as it is usually called, was estab- 
lished exclusively aa .a court of appeal for the Rlpne Provinces, 
after they were united to Prussia, in 1816. All the courts, in that 
part of the kingdom, are governed by the code of Napoleon ; but 
its authority, by a recent decree of the Prussian government, is to 
expire on the first of January, 1828 ; and after that period the 
Prussian code jvill be the only one in force throughout the king- 
dom. The inhabitants of the Rhine provinces have become very 
much attached to the laws introduced by Napoleon, from the infli^ 
ence of time, as well as ^om the publicity of the proceedings of 
these courts, and the belief that justice is much more'equitably ad- 
ministered there than^ in the eastern tribunals of Prussia. They 
have sent many petitions to the government against the abolition 
of the Ifrench eode, but the desire of having a uniform system of 
legislation, and, if you may believe the people, the fear also of hav- 
ing their courts too narrowly inspected, have occasioned the rejection 
of the petition. Fortunately, we know nothing of the vexations 
to which the lawyers, and still more the people, are exposed, from 
this frequent change of the laws. Few changes could produce Such a 
revulsion in the public mind in our country, as the abolition of our 

laws, and the introduction of another, tvvtem. Thai this shMid 
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excite great oppositioii, at least of aendmetit, ctnnot be tvprkiBg; 
and nothing but absolute necessity can justify the Prussian govern- 
ment for resorting to this measure. 

This court of Cassation is the only one in Bei^lin where specta- 
tors are admitted, and this will soon cease to exist In the Rhine 
prorincesy as well as in France, all criminal cases are decided by 
juries ; but in this court of appeal the judges determine erery ques- 
tion* With the lawyers, as well as the government of Prussia^ a 
very strong prejudice prevails against juries. With the former it 
is so universal, that, perhaps, five cannot be found in the eastern 
part of the kingdom, who are advocates for their introduction into 
the Prussian courts. Many of the inhabitants of this division of 
of Prussia, as well as all thdse in the Rhine provinces, are strongly 
in favour of them. The objection which the lawyers make to them 
is this, that it iH impossible for one who b not acquainted with all 
the intricacies of the law, to make those nice distinctions, which 
will enable him to discover truth through the chaos of doubt, which 
the council throw around even a criminal question. The king 
of ^Bavaria, Maximilian Joseph, who has just deceased, sent, a 
few years since, a very distinguished lawyer of that country to 
England, for the express purpose of visiting the courts of Great 
Britain, with the intention, if he m^e a favourable report, of intro- 
ducing juries into his dominions. This gentleman, aAer having 
occupied nearly a year in the examination, on his return to Bava- 
ria, reported against the expediency of introducing .them. The 
courts of that country were, in consequence, continued on their 
old foundation. In that part of Bavaria which is west of the Rhine, 
in Baden, and in the Rhine provinces, trial by jury still exists, as 
the code of Napoleon has not been there abolished. 

The second class of courts are called OberlandesgerichSej or 
courts of the second Instanz^ or degree. They are established in 
all the Prussian provinces, those of the Rhine and Posen excepted. 
As a substitute for these, there is, for the former, a court of appeal 
at Cologne ; and for the latter, the Landesgerichte of the second 
degree. In these courts both civil and criminal processes are 
issued. Here the clergy, all those who hold civil and military 
offices and the nobility are tried, and have processes issued* The 
peasantry and citizens, however, cannot sue and be suedt or be tried 
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iMre. Tliete eoorts, of which there are seyenteen in Prasrfa, ha^e 
from ei^ht to twenty RUtkefOT eomiaeUoni, who officiate as jndji^ea. 
At the head of the Rathe is a President or supreme Judge, who 
receives from two to four thousand rix dollars ; and the Rd^ from 
eight hundred to a thousand, the salaries varying in the different 
proirinces. 

The tMrd and inferior class of courts are called die Uniem 
CreridUe. Here* all causes are decided, except those in which 
noblemen, clergymen, and those who hold offices under the go- 
Temment are parties. These courts, when they are held in the 
towns, are called Stadtgerichie f when in the coonlvy, £re» or 
Pitirimanialgerichte. The corresponding courts in the Rhine 
provinces and Posen, are called die Fnedengerichie^ or courts of 
peace> They have each of them a president, with a salary of from 
two to three thousand rix dollars, and a number of Justiz rdthe^ or 
counsellors of justice, as assistant judges, who receive from eight 
hundred to a thousand. I have stated thus particularly the salaries 
of the judges of Prussia, that you may compare them with those of 
our own. You wU see that there is at least one country, where 
those who hold offices under govemm^it are not rewarded wi^ 
more liberality than in the United States. Since the reign of 
Frederick the Grreat, economy haa been the ruling principle of the 
Prussian government, and it baa operated with greater effect than 
in any other country of Europe. By his system of economy^ 
Frederick was enabled to support, during most of his life^ an army 
of two hundred thousand men. To his foreign ministers, he allowed 
but six thousand dollars, and there were few of them who were not 
almost ruined, after a short residence at a foreign court ; unless, 
like most of those who are sent from, our own country, they lived, 
in eomparative retirement The same system is still pursued. 
The ministers of the king receive but nine thousand rix-dollars ; 
his ambassadors at the larger courts but twelve thousand ; and, at 
the smaller courts, a much smaller sum. In extending this system 
of economy to her representatives at foreign courts, Prussia always 
appears to the inhabitants of the European capitals as the country 
of poverty ; and were it not, that her envoys derive some consola- 
tion, from seeing an equally rigid parsimony on the part of the 
United States, they would scarcely be able- to appear with bold 
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ftectf at ■% nuiiifteml dinner. If a *<ftllQw-feeling^ mftke^.w 
wondroQs kind'' in diplomatic as weU as in common life, there 
most be a Tery strong attachment between the ambaBsadors of the 
PmsBian monarch and most of those from onr own country.* 

In 1820, there were issued from the courts in Prussia, with 
the exception of those of the Rhine provinces and Posen, 345,811 
civil processes. In this part of the kingdom there was, at that 
time, a population of six or seten millions. In iBararia, during 
the year ending Septmnber, 1820, there were issued 82,145, to a 
population of a little more than three and a half millions. From 
this statement you will see that litigation is not confined to limitad 
mcFnarchies or republics. 

The courts of Prussia, as has been already obserred, are all 
held in secret, except those of the provmces bordering the Rhine^ 
and the court of cassation in this city. This praetioe must appear 
to every American, as a great violation of the rights of man, and 
cannot fail to remind him of the tribunals of the inquisition, and 
of the secret councils of the senate ofsVenice. No one, not even 
the wife or parent of the individual accused, knows what is the 
progress of the trial, or can even conjecture what will be the result 

*■ The effect of this pentirioas, or more prop«ily speaking, mean allowance, 
by Congress, to onr diplomatic representatiTes, is folt by every American who 
timvels in Europe. In the eyes of a fanner west of the Allegany, a salary of 
luoe thousand dollars seems like a royal income ; bnt when it is remembered, 
that half this sum is neoeisaiy to pay for the rent of a mansion, suitable to a 
minister in London or Paris, this ^ mountain of groJd," sinks down at once. If 
an envoy from the United States is to associate on terms of equality with those 
of other nations, it is necessary that he should be provided with the means of 
•nbsistenoe, instead of exposing him to daily mortification by this pitiful 
eeonomy. Oar ministers are ahaost unknown in most of the capitals of 
Europe, and when seen, they pass almost unobserved. The expenses of living 
en the continent are nearly twice as groat now as they were fifty years since, 
when with a handsome debt, we felt able to give them the present compensation. 

Our present minister at Paris, has made the station which he fills much 
more respectable in the eyes of tbe inhabitants of that city, than it has been at 
any previous period during many years. Ho is the only ambassador to 
France for a long period, who has not boon compellod to live in retirement. 
The noble hospitality exhibited by him towards his countrymen, wUl long be 
fsaemberad hf all those who have had the pleasure of visiting hinif 
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of the deetmon, until it ii made known* It would certainly appear 
to us» or to Engliahmen, or to Frenchmen, as if great injustice 
might be practised behind the curtain. Although the Prussians 
are decidedly opposed to this secrecy, very many of them acknow- 
ledge that justice is administered in an equitable manner, and 
believe that the government does not interfere in influencing the 
decisions of the judges. Some of the lawyers even pride them- 
' selves on the impartiality and rectitude of their judges, in which 
respect they think them superior io those o^ all other countries^ 
So long, however, as the judges are dependent upon the govern^ 
ittent Hot their pla^eiss, ihey must be possessed of stem integrity, 
Bot to be Inassed in favour of that power by which they aro 
elevated, watd by which they can at any moment be depressed*. 
Thu is greatly to be feared in a country like Prussia, where every 
judicial trial is held in secret, and where nothing but the' result ill 
made known. There are,cases, however, both criminal and civil, 
where the decisions are against the government, and which exhibi| 
aa independence very honourable to the judiciary. .The late 
decisions in the trials of the students, who, a few years since, wene 
aecosed of forming treasonable conspiradee against the govern^ 
ment, and some of whoni have been recently condemned to the 
pmdtentiaries for a number of years, have excited not a little' 
indignation in this covntry, and have done more than any thing 
else to make these secret courts unpopular. All that the governor 
ment saw fit to disclose in these cases, was, that they were found 
guilty of conspiring against it We should think Aat the parents, 
the brothers, and sisters of the unfortunate young men, had a right 
to demand the proof of their guilt This the Prussian government 
did not deign to make knovm. It was asserted only, that they 
were guilty; and, in consequ^ce, the students were sent to lingei 
for six, eight, or ten years, in their respective prisons. 

No country possesses more learned lawyers, in proportion to its 
population, than Prussia. Before they are permitted to practice in 
the lower courts, they are required jto pass an exanrination, in which 
they must appear to be very thoroughly acquainted with Roman 
and German law ; and must, at the same time, write a Latin disser* 
tation on some subject connected with their profession* Serer^ 
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jreart afterwards they are examined a ieeond time, when another 
legal dissertation in Latin must be published and approved of, be- 
ibre they can practice in the higher courts. In this respect we 
should do wen to imitate them, but in no other. Heaven protect 
ns from judges who are daily dependent upon the will of the govern, 
ment for their sustenance, from secret trials, and from the abo- 
lition of our juries. The independence of the judiciary, the trial by 
jury, and the publicity of proceedings in our courts, are the comer 
stones of our freedolb. Remove Aem, and we shall soon weep 
•vor the ruin of our country's freedom* 

.Capital punishments are inflicted in Prussia for the crimes of 
murder, treason* burning a bouse where life is diastroyed, and lop 
eommanding a band of robbers. Tliey are inflieted in three dif- 
ferent ways. First, by decapitation, which is always done with a 
large kwolrd, and secondly, by breaking upon the wheel. Tliere are 
two modes of inflicting thir punishment. The first is caHed the 
Upper 9 by which the head is broken first, and afterwards the breast 
and limbs. This ia much the least painful of the two, as death im- 
mediately takes place. The other is called the Under, The mode 
here is to break the limbs first, and afterwards the breast and head. 
The terture is thus prolonged, as if nothing but this refined cruelty 
were adequate satisfaction for the oflence. How, in such a coun- 
try as Prussia, in the nineteenth century, so barbarous a punish- 
ment should exist— one which is worthy of Ibrahim Pacha or of the 
inquisition only, I find it impossible to account for. If possible, 
however, its barbarity' is inferior to the third mode,' which is burn- 
ing alive. This rarely takes place, but the law is stiU in existence^ 
and few years since an instance occurred here. A man, and a 
young wmnan of about twenty years of age, had been detected in 
setting fire to a number 'Of houses, by the conflagration of which 
several persons were burned to death. At their execution, which 
took place without the walls, a large heap of combustible materials 
was collected, to the centre of which they were fastened* and the 
torch was applied. With an injiflerence which none but an Athe* 
ist could exhibit, they met their fate, undaunted by the crowd of 
spectators who witnessed their torments. The Prussians stiU jus- - 
tlfy this barbarity, on tiie principle, that crimes of such enormity, 
deserve a punishment similar to the character of the crime. Exe* 
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ciition by the giiniotine, or even by hiinglng, barbarous as. tbfa * 
last mode is, is haiq[^e88 to such torments as the criminal is. 
exposed to here, and which disgrace no part of the civilized world 
except Prussia and Turkey. - 

The government of Prussia consists of three bodies, of which the ' 
first is the Chancellor of State. Under the king, he has Oie inspee« 
tion of every other branch of the government In case of iq^scMi- 
duct on the part of the ministers, be can suspend them from office* 
with the approbation of the monarch. He is the President of the 
Council, and has five departments under his immediate direction 
and controL The second is the Ministry, properly so called, of 
which there are deven departments. The third is the Council of 
State. Belbre this body every thing is brought relating tp peace 
and war, and the internal administration of the kingdom. To this 
council the sons of the king belong, when they have arrived at 
eighteen years of age. The Chancellor of State is the President 
of the Council, which consists of the Ministryy and such other per- 
sons as the king is pleased to appoint 

Prussia is divided into ten departments or provinces; Each pro- 
vince is divided into three Regierungs bezirke^ or districts, and 
each district into from .two to fbur Kreise or circuits. 

At the head of each province is placed an Oberpr'dsideTitj or high 
president The military, however, ai^ not subject to his controL 
He has the direetion and control of the provincial assemblies, is 
president of the consistory and medicinal college, is curator of the 
university, and director of the aiiairs of the Catholic church in that 
province. He is also president of the district in which the capital 
la situated, but not of any others in the province. 

Each district tias a president at its head. Under its direction 
are placed the police, the tax commissioners, the magistracy, d&c 
He makes* his report to the president of the province, who makes 
it to government 

Every circuit has a Landratk at its head* If, however, there are 
large cities or towns within the circuit, they are governed by those 
magistracy and police. The Landrath makes his report to the pre- 
sident of the district 

At the Conpess of Viennaf the representatives, fitom each of the 
German states declared, in the iace of heaven and earth, that thoscf 
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countries which formed the (jerman Confederacf, should posKM 
a Constitution. A few of the monarchs have complied with their 
promise. Prussia and Austria have not fulfilled it, and probably 
never will. As a species of substituta, Frederick liVilliam has given 
to his subjects certain privileges, or rights, to which Che name of 
Landsitdnde is given. These are provincial assemblies, consisting 
of a certain number of members chosen by the cities and villages, 
and supported, at their expense, during the session. They assem* 
ble at the capital of each province, and are ten in ntnnber, of whick 
the president of each is chosen by the government Their deli* 
berations are held in secret, and nothing transpires except what 
the ministers choose to have published. Stenographers are always 
present, who write down the debates and the proceedings of the 
assembly, which are sent to Berlin to be examined by the govern- 
ment They meet once a year, each session continuing about six 
weeks. They deliberate concerning the taxes, not whether they 
shall be imposed or not, but in what manner they shall be collect- 
ed, on the commerce of the province, and on the minor regulations 
of poli6e. They have no voice in any thing. All their power con- 
sists in recommending certain measures within their limited bounds 
of discussion. As their debates are held in secret, and as erery 
opinion that is advanced by any one of the members, is immedi- 
ately communicated to Ber^ for the consideration of the govern- 
ment, they take peculiar care to say nothing that will be offensive to 
ihe monarch or his ministers* Some of the Prussians think that the 
king intended the establishment of these assemblies as a fulfilment 
of his promise ; and some of them, who have no definite idea of 
freedom, declare that the king has complied, on his part, with the 
declaration of the German powers at the Congress of Vienna. You 
will perceive, at once, that this bears no 'more resemblance to 
a constitution, in our sense of the word, than a fire-fly does to 
the sun. I cannot believe that he intended it as such, as it would 
imply a greater want of principle than ever his enemies lay to 
his charge, and I have too much respect for his understanding to 
BuppQse him capable of believing that a people, so enlightened as 
the Prussians, would ever view it as a fulfilment of his promise. I 
have never met with a Prussian, of any intelligence, who I'egarded 
it as such, unless he held an office under government { and not 
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even then, unless he was an aristocrat The Prussians almost uni- 
versally say, when thej are sufficiently acquainted with you to dis- 
miss their fears: **he promised us freedom, hut we have not 
received it ; we restored him to his throne, and he has renewed 
our slavery.'' Even most of those who hold offices under the mo- 
narch, feel that it is their duty or interest to praise him, and to 
justify him for not keeping his word, on the political grounds 
referred to in a former letter. 
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BsRLiir, Mat, 183^. 

The climate of Berlin ii milder than that of New-York, 
^though Berlin is between 52^ and 63^, and the former city but 
41**, north latitude. We have had snow but once this winter, from 
which we had only a few days of sleighing. From the middle of 
October until the first of January, it rained almost every day. For 
a fortnight afterwards the weather was so severe, that I found it 
very difficult to warm my rooms, even with two Russian stoves. 
The windows for a week were covered with so thick a frost, as to 
render them almost impervious to vision. Since that time it haa 
been growing continually milder, and for the last three weeks, my 
windows have been open several hours each day. The sun, how- 
ever, was shining upon us, and a stove at the same time was 
emitting its caloric. This month is not as blustering as it is with 
us, and thus far it has been as agreeable as April is in New York. 
Some of the trees are now budding, but as April is usually as cold, 
and often colder than March, they will probably not put forth their 
foliage until May. 

The difference between the climate of Europe and our own 
country is so great, as to excite the astonishment of every Ameri- 
can who visits this continent At Paris, the latitude of which is 
almost 4d^, there has not snow enough fallen since the commence- 
ment of the Revolution, to enable the inhabitants to make use of 
their sleighs for two days in succession. This is not owing to a 
cloudless sky, for during the winter the heavens are usually 
obscured, and much of the time the clouds are discharging their 
showers oh the French metropolis. In the south of France, 
between 44^ and 45S the olive makes its appearance, and at 
Marseilles, in latitude 43^ 20 minutes, the gardens are adorned 
with flowers during the winter months, while at Portland, the capital 
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of Mmine, which is in the same latitude, the thermometer of 
Farenheit often sinks from ten to twenty degrees below cypher. 
At Messina, in Sicily, latitude 38^, frost is never known, and the 
almond and other trees, are in blossom in January, while in New- 
Orleans, latitude 80^, snow falls almost every winter, and some- 
times to the depth of three or four inches. 

As you proceed east into the interior of Europe, the cold 
increases, and on reaching the heart of Germany, you find a greater 
severity than in France, though inferior to that of the United 
States. Continuing your course into Russia, you find the cold as 
intense as in the same latitude in our country. Whence coram 
this great difference between eastern Europe, and own country, 
and western Europe ? It is owing to a number of causes which 
are principally confined to the European countries which border 
the Atlantic. T%e first of these, and probably the most influential 
of all, is the Sirocco wind. This windt which comes from die 
mountains of Kong, and the mountains of the Moon, sweeps over 
the great Sahara in its passage towards the north, passing over a 
tract of burning sand of three thousand miles in length, by fifteen 
hundred in breadth. The reflections from this mass of sand, 
which is exposed so much of the year to a vertical sun, gives a 
heat to the wind which passes over it, that is felt in no other part 
of the world. As it sweeps over the desert, the heat continually 
accumulates, until it reaches the Atlas chain of mountains, by 
which it is somewhat cooled, but still it retains a large portion of 
its caloric after it descends on the Barbery States and the Mediter- 
ranean. Even on its arrival in France, it is veiy warm, and as it 
sweeps up the valley of the Rhone, it continually gives out its 
heat, and as there is no chain of mountains to stop its progress, its 
influence is felt even to the Channel. 

The power of this wind is so great as to produce lassitude even 
as fiir north as Florence, and at Palermo its effects are very 
striking. In the latter city, in the month of February, I found it 
sufficiently severe to produce a violent headache and debility. During 
the summer it blows with such power, that the streets are almost 
entirely deserted during the two or three days of its continuance, 
and no person is visible except the miserable lazzaroni, who have 
no home but the streets, and those whose occupations compel 



(hem to leavie thelt houses* To guard against its effects, the 
inhabitants shut themselves in their houses, and spreading blankets 
before the windows, continually wet them and the pavement of 
their rooms, to counteract the parching qualities of this wind.* 

The Sirocco sweeps along the Italian coast, and passing through 
the openings and over the lower summits of the Appenines, dif- 
foses itself over Italy, and reaches even the Alps. The great 
altitude of that chain of mountains, presents an almost impassible 
barrier to its progress northward, and when it climbs over the 
Alpine summits of die Tyrol and Switzerland, it has become so 
edbled by the immense masses of snow with which it comes i& 
contact, and by the. cold air of the elevated region through which 
it passes before it can descend upon Germany, that it loses every 
' particle of the caloric diat it brought from Africa. It is owing to 
this cause, as well as to the southern exposure, that Lombardy has 
a mild climate, while that of the plain of Switzeriand, Wiirtemberg, 
and Bavaria, only two and three degrees north, is very severe. 

As you proceed farther east, the climate is very sensibly affected 
by this wind. The Ionian islands, and the southern part of 
Turkey, which are exposed to its influence, enjoy a delightful 
climate. The Balkan chain of mountains presents a boundary to 
the Sirocco, and as soon as you pass over them into Bulgaria, you 
find a climate comparatively severe. To this cause, as well as to 
the northern exposure of that province is it owing, diat the 
Danube, in latitude 44^, (where it is from one to two miles in 
breath,) is frozen over sometimes as early as November, while tha 
coast of Sardinia, in the same latitude, is adorned with olive and 
orange groves. The Taurus chain, which presents a barrier to 
this wind in Asia Minor, will explain the great difference between 
the temperature of the coasts of Itchill and Adana, and that which 
is washed by the BiadL Sea. You will thus perceive, that Europe 
has on the south a mighty furnace, which is continually giving 
out its heat to every part of that continent which is exposed Co 
the southerly winds. 



* This wind is so dsftitnts of moisture, that Engliah funutore which ii held 
together by glue, usually faUs to pieces in three yean. Amerlcea fVumiture, I 
was informed in Palermo, will resist the shrinking power of this wind. 
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Another cavte of the mild temperature of Fran<ie, when com- 
pared with easteni Europe, is the wind which hlows from the 
Atlantic. The west wind of the European coast, caUris paribus 
would be of the same temperature 4ui the easterly wind on our 
coast The temperature of the east wind is rendered milder by the 
warmth of the Gulf stream, over which it passes. Though that 
stream is not more than sixty miles in breadth, in the latitude of 
New* York and Philadelphia, still it is so much warmer than the 
surrounding water, that it must, from its proximity to our 
coast, exert some influence in diminishing the severity of our 
easteriy winds. Europe, however, in this respect, as well as in 
her south wind, enjoys a great advantage over us. The African 
desert extends from five to six degrees farther west than Cape 
Bt. Vincent, and the Sirocco meets with nothing in that extent of 
longitude to interrupt it in its progress. The effect of this wind, in 
moderating the temperature of the ocean, is very great, as every 
one must perceive who compares the ocean winds of France and 
Spain with those of our country. This, however, is not the only 
cause ; there b another, which is, perhaps, more powerful. The 
wind which blows from the ocean, and sweeps over a part of the 
United States, is not during winter an easterly wind, but is usually 
north-east, bringing with it the cold of the north, and the moisture 
of the east wind. The wind, however, \duch usually blows from 
the ocean on the ooast of Europe, is not from the west, but a 
south-west wiiid, the chilly moisture of the west wind being very 
much softened by its union with the south wind. It is owing to 
the comparative mildness of this wind in France and Spain, that 
eases of the consumption are so very rare, when compared with 
the Atlantic coast of the United States. It is true that a north-west 
wind, during winter, sometimes blows from the Atlantic over the 
coast of France and the Peninsula, but the south-west is much 
more prevalent, if I mistake not in the ratio, of two or three to one, 
while the reverse is true in reference to our country. 

There is another cause of the comparative mildness of Europe, 
which though less visible, is probably no less influential, than those 
already specified. I refer to the changes produced in a climate by 
the efforto of man. The climate of Italy, in the time of the emperors, 
was mere severe than at the present time, and during the first 
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and second centuries, the Tiber, which is now always open, was at 
least sometimes frozen over. Soracte is not now white with snow 
oftener than once in ten years, while the inference we should draw 
from the 6de of Horace is, that this was of a frequent occurrence. 
Germany, when invaded by the Romans, was intensely cold, pro- 
bably little less so than the climate of America. The transformation 
of the north of Europe into a garden, has probably eflected this 
change, and we may rationally conclude that the same causes will 
produce the same effects upon our own climate. When our popula- 
tion shall hare spread to the Pacific, and to the mouth of M'Kenzie's 
river, and the immense forests, which now shelter the earth from 
the influence of the sun, shaU be levelled, as evaporation will 
proceed with much greater rapidity, our winters will be much less 
severe, and much shorter than at the present time. The westerly 
wind and the north-wsat, during much of the winter, produce the 
intense cold we now experience. Passing over our western 
forests, they bring with them the cold air that rises from the 
slowly dissolving snows which they shelter, and ihus prolong our 
winter. Our climate is even now milder than it was when our 
ancestors arrived at Plymouth, and the succeeding century will 
probably produce a much greater change in its favour than the 
last It would not^ perhaps, be surprising, if it should bring with 
it somewhat of that want of energy, which you find in most 
southern climates, though a Protestant republic can never be 
metamorphosed into Catholic Italy and Spain. 

The influence of these forests is very visible in travelling In 
Europe. As you proceed from Grermany east, the cold continually 
increases, and the isothermal line descends towards the south* 
Russia is as much forested as many parts of our country, and the 
cold is nearly as severe, and when you proceed to Asia, you find 
in the forests of that country a severity of cold equal to that of the 
United States. 

There is a much greater difference in the temperature of places 
in the same latitude in Europe, than in our own country. This is 
oAen very visible in cities not remote from each other, even in 
those which are less than a hundred miles distant At Florence, 
snow falls annuaUy, and often to the depth of several inches, while 
at Pisa it does not fall oftener than once in eight or ten years. 
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The difference in thia case, and in eveiy other which I hare 
obserred, is owing to local causes, which are more or less powerfuL 

Of these causes, mountains are the most influential on the tem- 
perature of cities and provinces, and sometimes eren of countries. 
Thia is strikingly apparent at Pisa, which in latitude almost 44®, 
has a climate usually preferred to that of Naples three degrees 
farther south* At Nice, which is in the latitude of Pisa, and along 
the coast of Sardinia almost to Genoa, the orange, leinon, and 
citron, grow with great luxuriance ; but after learing Genoa and 
travelling south, the orange does not appear, except in a few of 
the gardens of Pisa, until yon reach Terracina, the last town in 
the Roman states. Along this coast the palm tree grows sponta- 
neously, and arrives to nearly the same height as the palm of 
8icily. This is the only spot in Italy where the palm grows wild, 
and from thence all the palm leaves are taken for the ceremonies 
of Palm Sunday at Rome. The maritime Alps, which run nearly 
parallel with the coast, completely shelter it from the north winds ; 
and as the motmtains are very near the coast, the winds pass over 
it and descend upon the Mediterranean. 

The influence of mountains on temperature, is more apparent in 
Spain than in any other country in Europe. The northern winds 
of France and the Bay of Biscay, strike the Pyrenees and the San- 
tillanoB chains. The former chain is so elevated as to prove a 
barrier to the wind, which, following that chain, sweeps in an 
almost easterly direction into the Mediterranean. The altitude 
and direction of this chain, is the prominent cause of the violence 
of the wind in the gulf of Lyons, and on the eastern coast of Cor- 
sica. The wind which comes from the Bay of Biscay, soon meets 
with the Santillanos chain, which though not very elevated, dimi* 
nishes its force. As it climbs these mountains and passes over 
Leon and old Castile, it meets the Castillian chain ; and if not stop- 
ped by this, it soon meets with the Sierra of Toledo. The force 
of most of the northern winds is destroyed by these successive 
chains, or else they receive a new direction. If, however, they 
are powerful enough to surmount the last mentioned obstacle, they 
then meet with the Sierra Morena ; and before they reach the 
coast of Granada, they must ascend the Sierra Nevada. The north 
wfaid which blows at Malaga and Almeira, is consequently almoat 
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deprived of its cold and of its force, and even in winter is like the 
breeze of spring. Hance the climate of Granada in the winter, is 
superior to any of Europe, and much more efficacious in diseases 
of the chest than that of Italy. The climate of Italy would equal 
it, did the Appenines run east and west ; but running nearly south - 
east, and often being of moderate altitude, they do not prove a 
barrier to the northern winds which sweep over most of Italy. 

The violent changes whidi take place in the temperature of our 
country, are owing to our mountains running in a northern and 
southern direction. There is consequently free passage for the 
winds from Hudson's Bay, and perhaps from the North Pole. 
These sweep as far south as Cuba, with notfaikg to stop them* untO 
they reach the Cuba chain of mountains, which running almost 
east and west, proves a barrier to their progress. As there u no 
effectual check to these winds until they reach Cuba, the frosts 
which every few years do so much injury to the coffee trees on 
the northern side of that island, as low as latitude 23^, can easily 
be accounted for ; while at Messina, in latitude 38^, frost is un- 
known. The Alleghany mountains are not sufficiently lofty to stop 
all -the winds from the north ; but only those which are powerful 
climb their summits ; while most of them follow the course of that 
chain, and descend the valley of the Mississip]n. As there is 
here an uninterrupted passage, they descend to New-Orleans, bear- 
ing with them the cold of the northern parts of the United States. 
From this cause snow falls occasionally at New-Orleans ; and very 
rarely, if ever, at St. Mary's, which is one degree north of the 
former city. 

The German houses are the most comfortable I have seen in 
Europe. Although in travelling, you find as few, and perhaps 
fewer carpets, than in the north of France, still their wooden 
floors, cold and dreary as they would be in America, have here 
very much the appearance of comfort, when the stove is sending 
out its heat. The French, however, can boast of having the best 
beds in the world, the ne plus uUra of reclining luxury. The 
beds of Germany are absolutely detestable. The Germans all sleep, 
alone, and the beds are accordingly very narrow. Although more 
than eight months have elapsed since my arrival in the country, I 
have never seen a single bed large enough for two persons, and 
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filh^ otlt of tea are adapted to the reception of a traveller of 
moderate dimensions. They sleep either |pEi a bed or mattress^ 
over which a sheet is spread. The next sheet is a bag, formed 
like a pillow case, within which a thick blanket is placed ; and 
being spread out so as to fill it up, it is sewed to it to keep it in 
trim. It is usuaUy not more than five feet long, and two and a 
half or three feet in breadth, corresponding exactly with the bed 
or mattress* It is so narrow, that it is absolutely impossible to 
tuck it up. As I am unfortunately a foot longer than any of these 
coverings, it is necessary for me always to splice it with blankets^ 
Such a covering answers very well for autumn, but is a poor 
defence against even a German winter. As soon as the frost makes 
its appearance, your landlady surprises you with another bed 
which she carries into your room, and throws it upon the top of 
yours, as a substitute for blankets. As this is never more than 
five feet long» all the sons of Anak, of the present generation, 
must splice this also) or have a part of the body in the tropica 
and the rest in a polar atmosphere. As it is impossible to move in 
your sleep without the bed or the blankets rolling off, it is neces- 
sary to fasten them down with an additional covering large enough 
to embrace them all. Completely to arrange your bed for repose 
at night, (for the danger of every thing above you being thrown 
off by the firdt motion is so great, that you are unwilling to trust 
your servant, without ocular examination,) requires as much time 
as was necessary^some thirty months since, to tack about our good 
ship, the Lewis, when beating against a head wind. In fact, there 
is so little comfort here at night, that as midnight approaches* 
you wish yourself in Paris, in Italy, or in the moon ; while, as 
soon as you arise, the genial temperature of your room enables 
you to forget all these evils. They tell a story of an Irishman 
travelling some winters since in Germany, who seeing another bed 
placed above his own, concluded that it must be the custom here 
to sleep in layers, one above another. As no one came, he rung 
the bell, and directed the servant to tell the gentleman who was 
to lie on top, that being very sleepy, he would thank him to come 
soon to bed, as he did not like to be disturbed after he had fallea 
toleep. 
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In the bill of mortality for the past year, the number of deaths 
is stated at 6426, or Somewhat over 123 weekly. If this is com- 
pared with the mortality of our cities, it will be found, if I mistake 
not, much in our favour. Berlin now contains about 200,000 inha- 
bitants, not varying one or two thousand more or less. As our 
seaports are the constant resort of strangers, the number of deaths 
is probably increased some hundreds, which ought to be deducted 
to put them on a just scale of measurement. Of the 6426 who 
have died, 3222, or more than half, were under ten years of age. 
Here we have greatly the advantage, as one half of the population 
in the United States arrives to the age of twenty, and in our cities 
to at least the age of fifteen. I cannot account for this mortality 
among children. The climate is much less variable than with us, 
and our extremes of temperature though sometimes almost equalled 
here, are never surpassed. It may be partially owing to the 
moisture of their winter and spring, and possibly to the fact that 
houses are not so impervious to the air as those of our northern 
cities. This ^last circumstance, judging at least by one's comfort, 
seems to be more than counterbalanced by their stoves, which dif- 
fuse an equal temperature throughout the room. We have almost 
universally carpets ; here they exist onlyjn the houses of the rich. 
Even with this comfort, and with the superiority of our houses, 
the temperature of our rooms is not equally agreeable. The cause 
of our less frequent mortality is probably found in our manner of 
living. The poorer class of the inhabitants of our cities are better 
clad than those of this town, and almost without exception have 
sufficient food. Here the indigent are unable to procure meat 
oflener than once or twice a week, and sometimes not once a 
month. Though the expense of living here is less than at Paris, 
in proportion to the price of labour it is twice as great as in our 
own cities. 

The diseases prevailing here generally correspond with those 
found in the United States ; but they prevail in different propor- 
tions. In Boston, one-fourth, and in some years almost one-third; 
in New-York, one-fif^h; and in Philadelphia, one-sixth, of the deaths 
are of consumption. In this city there were but 416, or one in 
fifteen and a half who died of that disease* This may be accounted 
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for from the greater mriableness of our climate, and the compara- 
tively small nimiber of sudden and violent Ganges of the weather 
in Prussia ; and probably still more from the fact that the Prussian 
girls hare fnore common sense in their toilette than those of our 
cities, and rarely wear the dress of summer when the thermometer 
is below the point of congelation. 

Of cramp or spasms, {krampfen) 1Q91, or more than o^enaixth 
died. Of these 837 were under one, and only 68 over ten years 
of age. This is a much greater proportion than with us. 

Of dropsy, the deaths were 435 ; of whom T7 were of dropsy in 
the head, and 101 of dropsy in the breast. This number, if I 
mistake not, is several times as great as in our cities. There is 
nothing in the German mode of living to produce this effect, except 
the prodigious quantity of beer which they drink. This I have 
no donbt has not a little influence. 

Of scMagjlusSi apoplexy, and sttckflusSf or croup, there were 
658 deaths. There were 512 who died of debility and old age • 
157 of feebleness soon after birth ; 75 by accident, of whom 27 
were drowned in the Spree ; and 252 of teething. 

Of wasting or consuming fevers, ahzehrenden Fiehern^ 1076 
died ; of nervous fevers, 164 ; of scarlet fever, 108 ; and of inflam- 
matory fevers, 473, of which 162 were on the lungs. Of child- 
bed and the fevers which succeeded, 47 died. 

The remaining deaths were, of hooping cough 52 ; small pox 7 
measles 60 ; quinsy 81 ; blustiirZf or hemorrhage 34 ; cancers 57 ; 
of which forty-eight were women ; and suicide 47, ten women and 
thirty-seven men, d&c. &^. The deaths by suicide in 1824, were 
57, or ten more than during the present year. -Notwithstanding the 
Schw'drmerey of the Germans, this is not so great a proportion as 
in Paris, and I believe a much smaller than in London. It is a sin- 
gular fact that the greatest number of suicides occurred during the 
brilliant month of May. Nine terminated their existence during 
this month, only one in February, and one in the gloomy month of 
November. The Germans in this respect are the reverse of the 
English ; for whom November is proverbially the month to hang, 
ahooti and drown themselves. 
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The following la a list of the deaths and births of Pnissta dnrinf 
eight jrears, from 1817 to 1834 inclusive. 

Births. Deaths, 

1817, 464,600 307,000 

1818, 403,654 313,755 

1819, 402,799 394,438 

1820, 484,936 207,284 

J821, 604,160 287,573 

1822, 502,026 314,513 

1823, 498,643 t • . . 318,878 

)824, 606,238 318,457 
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3,906,855 2i491,808 

Tlie number of births and dentbs in France between 1817 and 
1824 inclusive, was as follows* 

Births. Deaths. 

1817, 944,125 . 748,223 

1818, 913,855 751,907 

1819, 987,918 788,055 

1820, 958,933 7X>,7e5 

1821, 963,358 , 751,214 

1822, 972,796 774,162 

1828, 964,021 742,735 

1884, 984.152 , , , . , 763,606 

Total, 7,689,158 6,090,608 

From this statement, you will perceive that tbe number of bitths 
in France in 8 jears amounted to 7,689,158. During the same 
time they amounted in Prussia to 3,906,858. France has a popu^ 
lation of nearly thirty-two millions, while that of Prussia in 1825 
amounted to 12,003,810. Prussia, with rather more than a third of 
the population of France, had, during these eight years, more than 
half as many births as the latter country. This great difierence is 
a striking exhibition of the comparatire elevation of the lower class* 
es in this country. 

From this statement it will appear, that during these eight years, 
the number of births exceeded that of deaths 1,414,880, or they 
were almost in the ratio of five to three. This, for a European 
country, is a great excess, and for one labouring under such heavy 
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taxes as Prnesla, Is a favourable exhibition of the industry of the 
nation. 

Of the 2,491,978 deaths in this country during these eight years, 
there were 7155 of suicide, almost 900 yearly, or about 29 in 10,000 
deaths. Of the suicides in France during this period, I am igno- 
rant. There were, however, in (he city of Paris, during these eight 
years, from 1817 to 1824 inclusive, 2808, (vid. Berlinische Nachr 
richten.) From this statement, however, it is impossible to form 
a comparison, as Paris being the metropolis of misery, as well as 
of splendour, the proportional number of suicides is much greater 
there than in the provinces.* 

During these eight years, 37,033 died in Pruasia of accidental 
death, or 4704 annually. In every 10,000 deaths, those caused by 
accident were 151. During this period* 18,051 died of the small 
pox, principally in the provinces of Silesia and Posen. In every 
10,000 deaths, 72 were of this disease. There were during these 
years 123,958 bom dead, or more than 15,000 yearly ; that is, in 
every 10,000 deaths, 497. 35,608 were bom where the mother 
died ; or 4451 yearly, or 143 in 10,000 deaths. All unlucky deaths, 
viz. those by accMent, misfortune, violence, d&c. amounted to 
82^440, or 22,805 yearly, or in 10,000--892. 

The number of births in Berlin during the year 1825, was 8033, 
of which there were tvrins in 95 instances. The births exceeded 
the deaths by 1607. The average number of daily births was 22 ; 
of deaths 18. There were 502 births and 40 deaths more than in 
the previous year. In 1825, there were 2126 couples married. In 
1824, there were 1801 marriages, giving anf excess of 325 in favour 
. of the last year. Of the 6426 deaths, 599, or about one->eleventh 
were over seventy years. During this year, 331 were bom dead, 
that is one twenty-fourth of the births, and one-nineteenth of the 
deaths were of this class. Among the legitimate births, one-twen- 
ty-sixth part were thus bom, and among the illegitimate, one in ten. 
The Sabbath is but little if any more observed here than in the' 
Catholic capitals of Europe. It is true, that the churches are tolera- 
bly well filled in the morning, but the rest of the day is usually de- 

* I hsve no accoont of the lUegitimate births of Prunia dorinff tliia period. 
There were, however, bom in France during the eight years, from 1817 to 
1824, 272,040 bovs, and 259,144 girk, or a total of 531,184 illegitimate births, 
or one in evexy fourtsen and one half births in aU France vm illogitiaate* 
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^^ voted to visiting, exercise and amusement. Though these edifices 
{ are rather larger, the assemblies are smaller than in our own citiest 
' and as there are less than forty of them with a population of two 
hundred thousand, the public observation of this day in BeiHn is 
strongly contrasted with the same in American towns. In NeW- 
York and Philadelphia, there is one church to fifteen hundred in« 
habitants ; here there is one to between five and six thousand. In 
every part of Germany that I have seen, the Sabbath is not regarded 
as holy in our acceptation of the term. Even the Orthodox party 
do not view it as such, any longer than while they are in church. 
All who have conversed with me, esteem it a Mosaic institution, 
which ceased to be obligatory after the introduction of the Chris- 
tian dispensation. The only difierence between the Sabbath and 
other days is, that no newspapers appear on that day, and that the 
shops are shut The latter, however, is not generally necessary ; 
it results from the custom of devoting the day to recreation, rather 
than from a belief in its sanctity. The laws, however, of many of 
the cities, require that the shops should be closed during divine 
service. For five-sixths of the population of northern Germany, 
it is a mere day of amusement ; particularly for hunting the hare 
and for shooting, among the higher classes ; for duelling with the 
students ; and for dancing and walking, in the summer, among the 
lower class of citizens. 

The morality of Berlin, is far less pure than that of our own 
cities. Infidelity, on the part of the husband or vrife, is not a very 
rare occurrence, either in the higher or lower classes. Although 
it diminishes the reputation of the individual in the eyes of many, 
it is not thought such an ofifence against public morals as to ex- 
clude the party from society. In this respect Berlin is decidedly 
less immoral than Paris, or the cities of ihe south of Europe. Vice 
Is much less visible here than in most Catholic cities ; and although 
it exists to a considerable extent, it is more necessary to draw a 
veil over it. The villages, so far as I can learn, are much more 
moral than the towns, and Berlin is less so than the smaller 
cities. 

All large towns are corrupt, whenever they become so populous 
that the conduct of each individual is necessarily unobserved, from 
bis being lost in the crowd. This is especially true of European' 
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capitals, where the influence of the court is perhaps without a 
single exception deleterious to Tirtue. So accustomed are mo8| 
Europeans to look at the monarch as the centre of the system, 
that whatever he does is not only considered right hy the great 
majority of his courtiers, hut hy not a small number of them it is 
imitated. If he is a libertine, most of them will be immoral ; if 
he is moral in his life, they are less immoral. 

The capital exerts on the surrounding country the same influ- 
ence, as the monarch and his court on the metropolis. It is the 
heart of the country, from which the extremities receive their laws 
of opinion, and of fashion. In one word, it stamps its character 
on every town whose citizens visit it, more or less distinctly, in 
reference to the distance, and to the causes which increase or 
counteract its influence. When the heart of a nation is corrupt, 
the whole body is diseased ; when it is pure, health will pervade 
every member. A monarch, who sees that his example is the rule 
of right in the eyes of most of his subjects, almost always finds 
that the descent is easy, and the upward course intensely rugged* 
He is usually under no restraint but that of conscience ; and 
this is almost destroyed before he has reached his manhood, by 
the influence of the examples of those around him. He is exposed 
to temptations to which his subjects are strangers, and which he 
finds it exceedingly difficult to resist. He gives law to every one,, 
but receives it from no one but God ; and this divine law, when 
it is opposed by the almost universal scepticism of his courtiers, 
he disbelieves^ or at least disregards. The immoral influence of 
monarchies, is in my opinion the most powerful argument against 
this form of government. Of its extent, no inhabitant of our coun- 
try, who has not resided a long time in a large European metro- 
polis, can form any idea. 

The king of Prussia, who is a very moral man, has by his influ* 
ence very much improved the morality of his capital since he 
ascended the throne ; and although his courtiers do not all show a' 
similar example, it may be said without hesitation, that his is the 
least immoral among the great courts of Europe. The poorer 
class of bourgeoises do not maintain a high reputation for virtue 
That class in every European city is the most corrupt ; as they 
find without a sacrifice of their charms, that it is exceedingly iif* 
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ficttlt to proaife a tubdstence, in towns whertf erery article of 
consumption pays an extravagant tax at the gates ; thus increasing 
from one-third to one-half the sum necessary for their support. 
With all the immorality of this class, I beliere that Berlin is as 
moral as any large metropolis of Europe, although it is in this 
respect greatly inferior to the cities of the United States. 

Although there is much vice in this city, there is also decidedly 
more real religion, than in any other of the cities of the continent 
which I have visited. The friends of the king endeavour to per^ 
suade the public, that he as well as the crown prince are men of 
piety. Were this the case, I think that Frederick William would 
at least fulfil his promise of a constitution, made years since, to 
the most faithful subjects, which any king ever had the happiness 
to govern. 

Among the lai^, the proportion of religious men is decidedly 
greater than among the clergy. This is peculiarly true of the 
royal guard which is quartered here, many of the officers of which 
body are said to not only lead exemplary lives, but to exhibit that 
ardent love to Christ, and to mankind, which he has informed ua 
is the test of discipleship. I know of no army, where there are 
so many religious men among its officers as in that of Frederick 
William, and probably few have ever existed where the propor* 
tion was equally great. 



LETTER XIV. 

Bbrlin, 1828. 

' It is the ardent wish of rery many of the OennanSy to see thii 
countiy united into one great empire, as its local situation has 
made it for centuries the great battle ground of Europe. Its in- 
habitants have been so frequently compelled to suppprt foreign 
armies, have so oflen seen their Tillages and cities in flames and 
their soil covered with the dead and the dying, that they have be- 
come fully satisfied with the " pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war." With the exception of Austria and Prussia, eveiy con- 
test which takes place is dreaded by the small states of Ger- 
many. They are so feeble as to hare no voice in the question ; 
their only course is submission or destruction. Like the dwarf in 
the fable, they receive all the blows,* and when victory crowns 
their eflforts, the giants divide all the profits between themselves ; 
leaving these little states the satisfaction of having fought like 
heroes, and the pleasure of realizing that suffering is often the 
only attendant upon true valour. Every such war, by increasing 
the j^ower of Austria and Prussia, makes those countries so much 
the more to be dreaded by the small states which lie near them ; 
and strange as it may seem, victory to the latter is almost always 
a preparation for slavery, or an augmentation of it if already 
existing. 

Were the thirty-two millions of Germans who now inhabit this 
country, to become one people, they would present such a barrier 
to the ambition of France on the one side, and to that of Russia 
on the' other, that neither power would be willing to attack them. 
Were they thus united, they could prevent these great powers 
from approaching each other, except on the ocean, where it 
would be almost impossible for them to carry on a war that would 
ultimately become general in Europe. They could not meet in 

liombardy, as such a u^on would prevent the Csar from approach- 
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ing within many hundred miles of Venice, however disposed the 
Hungarians might he in his favour. Most of the subsequent com- 
bats could then be fought in Flanders, in Italy, and in Spain. 

If we look at the history of Europe, during the three last centuries, 
how large a portion of all the battles has taken place in this un- 
happy country ! How extensively have they growa out of its unfor- 
tunate division into a great number of small dukedoms and king- 
doms, most of them insignificant in themselves, but if united, pos- 
sessing a force and resources equal to those of any country oa 
earth. 

The reasons why many of the Qermans are so desirous of this 
union, are the wish to see Germany take that rank among the nations 
of the earth which it merits, and for which nature has designed it, 
as well as the powerful excitement which such a union would give 
to the nations at large. From the Baltic to the Adriatic, from the 
Rhine almost to the Vistula,* this country forms but one compact 
kingdom, through which the German language is universally spo- 
ken, except in some of the villages of Bohemia.! It has the North- 
ern Ocean and the Baltic on the north, and the Adriatic washing a 
part of its southern boundary, forming an extent of sea coast of 
nearly one thousand miles. If united into one country, it would 
soon become a formidable maritime power, as the enthusiasm thus 
awakened would transform even the Germans into seamen, and ii 
not equal, they would probably be little inferior to the Swedes* 
With these two great seas bounding it, its commerce would be 
greatly extended, and, in time, surpass that of any other country 
on the continent. The Weser, the Elbe, the Oder, and the Vistula, 
on the north ; the Rhine, on the, west ; and the Danube and its 
branches, on the south, would become the great avenues of trans- 
portation. The country would soon be intersected by canals, and 
the busy hum of commerce be heard in many a city which is now 
almost lifeless. The Germans would, in a short time, assume a 
unity of character, and make themselves respected and feared 
throughout Europe. 

* Pmasia on the Baltic extends far beyond the Vietala^but it is only a very 
small tract, the loss of which would not bo felt by such a nation. 

t In all the cities, and in some of the small towns of Bohemia, Geimaa is 
spoken. In the villages the Bohemian language, a dialeot of the SoIav4Mue« im 
the only one known. 
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Hie union of this country into one nation is, however, an almost 
hopeless event. It has so long been divided into a 'great number 
of petty duchies, electorates, and kingdoms, that every thing like 
nationality of feeling has ceased to exist. It seems to be the object 
of the governments that direct the concerns of these states, to 
destroy every thing like unity of character, since, were such a 
character to become general, the bases on which they rest would be 
undermined. To accomplish this, they very extensively impose such 
heavy duties on the articles nuinufactured in the neighbouring 
statea, as almost to destroy commerce with each ether. The 
manufactures of every duchy or elecfbrate are almost entirely coji^ 
fined to its own territory, for the amount sent out of Germany to 
forei^ countries is so small, as hardly to afford an excaption to 
Ihia reiftark. Even in the larger kingdoms, foreign commerce is 
pnrsued with very little ardour, as the government are alarmed lest 
the balance of trade should be against them, and still more from 
fears of the political light which their sul^iects might acquire by 
a commeircial intercourse with countries whieh are free* They 
measure their resources by what they are, not by what they might 
be, were the spirit of the nation roused to exertion. The price of 
com here is not a third what it is in England, and still the Englifth 
fabrics have expelled their manufactures from almost every foreign 
market ; and would even from their own, were they admitted to 
cross their boundarieei. Such a policy produces an almost univer- 
sal paralysis, and no efforts are made but those which are on so 
limited a scale as to require this prohibitory system to enable them 
to succeed. The great rivers which traverse this country, are 
almost hermetically sealed at the boundaries of each government, 
to those above and below them, so that they become of very little 
value to, the states through which they run. This policy is pursued 
partly from retaliation, and partly from the fear that any thing which 
jshould excite national enterprise, would undermine the present «^aU« 
quo system ; a system which the governments of Germany believe 
indispensable to the maintenance of public order. In this city, of 
tiip'o hundred thousand inhabitants, you find, accordingly, an infini- 
tude of shopkeepers, but a very limited number of merchants. This 
will not a little surprise you, as there is a free communication from 
' the Sfo^ to the Elbe, and by means of canals to the Baltic. As 
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there are eo few merchants, In the English senee of t&e word, the 
profession is not much respected. To hold the office of lieutenant 
in the army, or even to be a clerk in one of the police offices, is 
esteemed a more respectable employment by the majority of the 
the nation. Although these restrictions furnish a most powerful 
argument for the union of Germany, you will easily see that the 
difficulties to be surmounted which these governments occasion, are 
too great, to lead the most sanguine Grerman to anticipate even a 
distant accomplishment of his wishes. 

There is another obstacle more difficult to be removed than the 
one just mentioned : it is found in the great number of duchies, 
electorates, and kingdoms. Of these there are at least thirty which 
kave their courts ; and more than twenty that have their depart- 
ments of war, of finance, of the interior, which are subdivided info 
mmiberless ramifications of secretaries, clerks, dec Many of die 
monarchs have not as much territory as several of our large cottir 
ties, and some of them less than half a dozen of our townshipe. 
They are, howerer, proud in proportion to their poverty, and ovl 
of the sweat of their subjects they contrive to procure the means 
of apeing the sovereigns whose territories surpass their own in 
extent and resources. To unite Germany into one country, you 
must destroy the authority of between thirty and forty dukes, 
electors, 6Uc. to many of whom their subjects are attached, as well 
as the governments which have so long directed theaffiiirs of those 
large and small territories. But this is not all. Here are more 
than thirty capitals, with palaces, public edifices, and national thea- 
tres. As most of them have little or no commerce, it is merely 
from their courts that they derive their importance. These towns 
must be, in a great measure, annihilated by such a union. Even if 
this were done, the next question is to select a new capitaL It 
cannot be Berlin, it is too far north, while Vienna is not only too 
far south, but too near the eastern frontier of Germany. Where • 
shall it be ? This question the Germans would find it almost impos- 
sible to settle, were it to be seriously agitated. Besides the national 
debts of the different German states bears no relative proportion to 
their population. Brunswick, for instance, with two hundred and 
twenty thousand inhabitants, has a debt of seven millions of guldens: 
that of Saxe Gotba, with a population about equal to it, is but Areo 
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milHoiM. The Hansetovns^vidi less than two hundred Slid sereiitjr* 
four thousand inhabitants, have a debt of twenty-one million, while 
six of the smaller states, with twenty-six thousand inhabitants, owe 
less than one and a half million. Hesse, with a population of six 
hundred thousand, has a national debt of twelve and a half millions; 
nrhile Kurhesse, or Hesse Cassel, which is scarcely inferior to it in 
population, owes less than one-third that sum. To unite these dis- 
proportionate sums into one general debt, would be an obstacle very 
difficult to overcome, without creating very great dissatisfiiction. 

The difference of cre^d presents another impediment not easily 
surmounted. Northern Germany is Protestant, whUe southern 
€lennany is Catholic. The former in literature is enlightened, the 
latter is eomparatirely in the shade. The ignorance and supersti- 
tion of ihe Austrians and Bavarians, are despised and ridicuMby the 
Germans north of the Mayne, while the heresy of the latter is equally 
odious to their southern brethren. The thirty years' war which was 
kindled to extend the conquests of Austria, and to annihilate Rrotes- 
tantism, raged so long in the northern part of this country, as to 
destroy a large proportion of its resources. It wasmarked with such 
horrible exhibitions of cruelty and rapine, that they have never 
forgiren their southern neighbours for this wanton sacrifice of their 
fairest hopes. Since that period, they have ceased to regard the 
Austrians as brethren. They now blend with the feeling of hostility 
that of contempt, and when they speak of the Emperor's sub* 
jects, you usually discover a sneer. They laugh at their dul* 
ness and easy digestion, as much as the Athenians did at iheir 
equally physical neighbours, the Boeotians. They speak of them 
as slaves, and as being unworthy of the name of Grermans ; as slaves 
both mentally and physically* Though there is very little at the 
north to remind an American of liberty, the Protestants feel as if 
they were comparatively free, so long as their minds are not sub- 
jected to the priesthood. Even the Prussians speak of Austrian 
tyranny^ as if they themselves inhaled the pure breath of freedom. 
The Germans of the north call them les autres chdensy or '^ the eth- 
er dogs" ; from the resemblance to les AtUrichiena^ the French 
word for Austrians. The latter content themselves with looking 
at their fine soil, and eating and drinking its productions, contrast- 
ing it with the sandy plains of the north, whose heretical inhabit- 



mMs they betteve will find in the fatare world, a mbre painfUl lof» 
than even the cultivation of their barren fields. 

There are but two points in which the north and aouth can unitte. 
TThe first is theur language. Even here the union is but partisL 
The southern Germans are ridiculed by their northern brethren 
for their barbarous pronunciation, which grates upon their, ears 
with a harsher discord than even that of the Tuscaroras, or tfaoee 
of the neighboring tribes of sayages.*^ An Austrian betrays him- 
self in the first sentence by his harsh utterance, which, when eon- 
trasted with that of Hanoyer or Saxony, is very disagreeable even 
to a foreigner. 

The literature of Ckrmany, however, is common ground, where 
they all assemble. Every intelligent inhabitant of this eountiyv 
whether from the Rhine, the Baltic, the Vistula or the Danube^ 
boasts of Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, Lessing, dDc. as the clasde 
writers of Grermany, and feels like the tribe of Judah in relation to 
David, that they belong peculiarly to him. On this theatre of 
eottTersatton, sectional feelings vanish, at least to a considerable 
degree. They pride hemselves also in the number and extent of 
their uniyersities, and the fertility of their literary press. As most 
of the works published at the great fair at Leipzig are written, and 
as most of the distinguished universities and professors are situated 
north of the Mayne, you soon discover, however, in the northeni 
Germans the consciousness of their relative superiority when speak- 
ing of their national literature. These are the only respects in 
which any thing like national feeling exists ; but these are so 
feeble in their influence, as hardly to keep alive the hope, that fliis 
country will ever form but a single nation. Until thfs takes place, 
Crermany must continue to be in time of war the great battle ground 
of Europe, and much of her resources will be consumed in sup- 
porting foreign armies. Then those states which border on France, 
must from fear unite with her; while those near Austria or Prus- 
ma, will, from necessity, embrace the cause of those countries. 
During peace, the small states will be ruled by these two great 
powers, and be compelled to pursue those measures, which may be 

* The Indians who lived near that tribe were accustomed to say, that *^ths 
ToMsroras talked like great white man's wagon going down stony hill.*' 
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fhouglit most eondudre to Uie proiperitj of Austria and PkiMMria. 
The prospects of the smaller states of Grennany, at the present 
time hre ikr from being flattering. Should the present statu qua 
aystem remain, they will, with the enjoyment of peace, not only be 
dictated to by the Holy Alliance, but by Austria and Prussia also. 
U^ howeyer, that Alliance should dissolve, so many new interestii 
will arise, that it will be impossible to conjecture what may be the 
£ate of these little states. Prince Metternich, by his wonderful 
talent in exciting fear, has thus hx controlled the cabinets of Eu- 
rope^ and has exerted an influence orer the destinies of nations, 
Kttle if any inferior to that df Napoleon. He persuaded Ihe Em- 
peror Francis and Frederick William, not to fulfil the promise they 
made to their German subjects of giving them constitutions, and 
lie has preyented Alexander, during the Grrecian struggle, fh>m ren- 
dering the Chreeks that assistance which his army and nation de- 
manded. Through his influence and that of Russia, Loais XVIH,. 
contrary to his wishes, sent the Duke d'Angouleme witf) an army of 
lOCIvOOO men into Spain, and crushed liberty in its cradle. When 
Sicily, Naples and Genoa, in 1890 and 1821 threw off the galling 
yoke of slavery, Metternich sent his thirty thousand Austrian bayo- 
nets into Italy, and re-established despotism*. 

Greece has had moist abundant cause to mourn on account of 
the wide spread influence of this great enemy of the human race. 
The expeditions sent from Alexandria to the Morea, were princi- 
pally composed of Austrian vessels, and although protected by 
Eg3rptian and Turkish ships of war, it was the vessels of Trieste 
which carried not only the soldiers, but most of the materiel of 
war. Since Ibrahim Pacha has been in the Morea« Austrian ships 
have supplied his army with provisions, and without their assis- 
tance, they would long since have been compelled to abandon that 
peninsula. That afflicted people now heap curses upon the hisad 
of Metternich, and wish that " darkness might cover the day of his 
birth, that it might not be numbered among the days of the year.*** 
Italy has no stronger afiection for Austria than Greece. The 
kingdom of the two Sicilies has had to support thirty thousand 
Austrian troops, which have been there quartered upon them during 
the last five years, and its resources are now so exhausted, that it is 
yielding to its fate without a murmur. The Austrian court is so 
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itttinalely allied with that of Ilfaples* for Frani^ of Naples* and 
FraaciB of Austria, are both grandsons of Maria Theresa, that 
years will perhaps roll away before the two Sicilies will be free 
Irom the deadly embrace of Metternich.* The grand duke Leopold 
of Tuscany, is the nephew of the emperor of Austria, the grand 
duchess of Parma is his daughter, and the grand duchess of Maaaa 
is allied to him by marriage. Sardinia is not so nearly allied, still 
its queen is a cousin of the Austiian emperor, and the king, 
dreading the power of France, has garrisoned several of his 
fortresses with Austrian soldiers. More than four million Lom- 
bards, ever since the Congress of Vienna, have been compelled to 
acknowledge the emperor Francis as their master, and to wither 
under the iron grasp of Metternich. Nothing of Italy remains bat 
the Papal States, and the '^ glorious republic of San Marino.*^ The 
oyerwhelming power of Austria in Italy, makes the court of Rome 
yield to Austrian influence; and, although Metternich did not 
succeed in placing his emissary in the papal chair, in the election 
in 1823, there is reason to fear that he will succeed in the next 
atmggle, which cannot be far distant, as Leo XII. is not only 
advanced in years, but is very infirin. The republic of San 
Marino, with its seven thousand inhabitants, is the only power in 
Italy which can boast of its independence ; but, as she has retained 
her freedom during more than three centuries,.by yielding to every 

*" Prinee Metternich is regarded by the Liberals of Europe, aa the greatest 
enemy of the human race who has lived for ages. Tou rarely hear his name 
mentioned, without exciting indignation, not only in the speaker, but in the 
auditors. Napoleon^s ambition covered Europe with desolation ; but, as he 
fought merely for the purpose of extending his territory, his system fell with 
fajm. Metternich, on the other hand, hae not been attacking men, but 
principles, and has done so much towards destroying on the continent those 
great political truths, which nations have acquired through ages of effort 
and suffering, that there is reason to fear, should his system continue for 
half a century, that liberty will forsake the continent, to revisit it no more. 
The Saxons, who are peculiarly exposed to Metternich^s embrace, literally 
abhor the prince. The German word MUtemacht means midnight. From 
the resemblance of the word to Metternich, as well as from his efforts to cover 
Europe with political darkness, the Saxons, when speaking of him, call him 
prince Mitlemaeht* 
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poHdcal breezet she will of course acquiesce In erery measure of 
the court of Vienna. 

Though at the German Diet, Austria has a rival in Pmssiay she 
is still much more dreaded than the latter country, not only 
on account of her power, but also still more on account of her 
influence, which now covers most of continental Europe with its 
darkness. Unfortunately for the smaller states, Mettemich has 
had such an influence over the court of Berlin,* that they haVe 
long acted in unison, and the little kingdoms, duchies, and elector^ 
ates of Germany, have enjoyed odiy the name of independence, 
and have yielded to every threat. The death of Alexander, in the 
opinion of many of the Prussians, has dispelled this Austrian charm 
over Germany. The present empress of Russia is the daughter 
of Frederick William, and it is believed the courts of Berlin and 
Petersburg have, since the death of Alexander, not only lost their 
animosity, but formed an alliance, which promises to endure for 
some time to come. Should this union continue, Prussia will form 
a rallying point for all the smaller states north of Bohemia, and of 
the Majrne, and enable them to recover from the upas influence of 
Austria. 

From the facts stated above, you will see the impossibility of 
uniting Germany into one country. It may, however, be united 
into two, and nature seems to have marked out natural boundaries 
for two great kingdoms. The Mayne, the Erzgebirge, and the 
Riesengebirge, would present a line of separation, which Prussia 
and Austria might consider as a fair division. Though in such a 
division, Austria would receive the largest portion, yet so desirous 
is Prussia to extend her territory on the west of the Elbe, for the 
sake of uniting western with eastern Prussia, that she would 
willingly see Austria take Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Baden, 
provided she were allowed to add Saxony, Hanover, and the 

* Count Bernstorff, the minister for foreign affairs in Pnisita, is believed 
by the inhabitants of the metropolis, to be to such an extent under Austrian 
influence, that on every question not interfering with the prosperity of Prussia, 
he coincides with the views of Mettemich. That this opinion is well founded, 
Byo one will doubt, who reads the history of Prussian politics since the death 
of count Hardenberg. He is the son of the celebrated Danish minister, count 
Bernstorfi*, who died about the end of the last century. 
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smaller akateit, north of the Mayne, to her territory. She wodU 
thus become a first-rate power, and then she would dread neither 
the attacks of France nor of Austria. Such a division cannot be 
made in a time of peace ; but should France become impoverished 
by a long war with Spain or Bngland, and Russia either be placed 
in a similar situation, or be bribed with a slice of Hungary, or of 
Austrian Poland, it might be effected as easily as the division of 
Poland was accomplished. In some points of view, such a division 
is to be deprecated, especially by tibe states south of the Mayne, 
but the happiness of these of the jiorth would certainly be increased 
by such a change, should Prussia ever acquire the freedom of tktt 
press, and a representative goremment 
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LETTER XV. 



Berlin, 1896. 



I HATE made so many remarks respecting the universities of 
Crermany, that you would not excuse me were I to omit giving you 
a sketch of the means of education provided for the great mass of 
the people, in the common schools. In this respect, as well as in / 
her universities, Prussia is one of the most enlightened nations in ^ 
Europe ; indeed second only to Saxony, unless the southern part \ 
of Scotland is an exception. The Rhine provinces have heen 
united to Prussia for so short a time, that their population has not 
yet begun to exhibit the same intellectual cultivation as the centre 
of the kingdom ; still so broad is the foundation which has been 
Udd for their improvement, that there is reason to hope, that they 
will, in the course of a few years, be little, if any inferior to their 
western brethren. 

Prussian Poland, is in education, much inferior to the western 
part of Prussia. That "ignorance is the mother of devotion,*' 
has been as fully believed by her priests, as by those of Italy. 
With the exception of that part of Poland near the Baltic, little 
had been done to raise the character of the people, before the first 
division of that kingdom. Frederick the Great was too much 
occupied with war and belles-lettres to find time for the mental 
improvement of the great body of his subjects ; while his successor, 
Frederick William the second, was too intent upon pleasure to do 
any thing for Prussian Poland. It remained for the present 
sovereign to provide the means of instruction for his Polish sub- 
jects, and to reorganise the schools of that part of his kingdom. 
Although they are much inferior to those of the old provinces, 
they are rapidly improving, and there is reason to anticipate a 
speedy mental renovation among a part at least of that unfortunate 
people. 
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The remarkfi that will now be made respecting the schools of 
this eountiyy apply peculiarly to central Prussia, or to that part of 
the kingdom which excludes the provinces on the Rhine, and 
Prussian Poland. Perhaps Silesia also should be excluded, as when 
it was conquered by Frederick the Great, it was marked by that 
ignorance which is so characteristic of most parts of the Austrian 
dominions ;, and although it has long been united to Prussia, it 
has made much less progress in education than the rest of the 
kingdom. 

It is an interesting subject to every traveller in Europe, to observe 
the difference which exists in the respective means of education 
in Protestant and Catholic countries. This is most clearly visible 
in Geiteany. In the Protestant states of the north, most of the 
peasantry can read and write, while in Austria and Bavaria the 
proportion 19 very small.' Wiirtemberg which touches Bavaria, 
has a comparatively enlightened peasantry. When you travel 
through Switzerland, you can easily discover by the relative 
neatness of the villages and the prosperity of the people, as well as 
by their intelligence, whether you are in a Catholic or Protestan^ 
canton. Travel through Saxony, and you will not discover a 
child of ten years old, who has not acquired the rudiments of 
education ; but cross the Bohemian boundary, and you will soon 
perceive that the peasantry are comparatively ignorant. In France 
after minute inquiries in every part of the kingdom which I 
visited, I learned that of the adults among the Catholic peasantry, 
a large proportion of them could neither read nor write ; while 
among the Protestants, almost every child was instructed. 

Far be it from me to imply that Catholic countries have not 
done much, very much, to promote the cause of literature.- The 
efforts of Leo X. to revive the spirit of learning in Italy, exalt him, 
notwithstanding his anathemas against the Protestants, above die 
great mass of monarchs, who have embraced the religion of the 
Reformers. The patronage afforded by his father, Lorenzo de 
Medici, to letters and the fine arts, will be remembered with 
gratitude |by students, when Florence shall be no more. 

The great diftrence, however, between Protestant and Catholic 
countries, consists not in the number of scholars and artists who 
hav« been patronised, but in the foundation which has been laid 
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for Snatrtictiiig the great mass of the people. Compare the Pro- 
testant countries of Europe, England, Denmark, Sweden, Saxony, 
and Prussia, for example, with Italy, Spain, and Portugal, or even 
with France. Look at Holland, and then at the Netherlands ; at 
Protestant and Catholic Ireland. Look above all at the United 
States of America, and contrast it with Mexico and the republics 
of the South. "Whence comes this mighty difference in European ' 
nations, which a few centuries sinde were all equally superstitious, 
and equally degraded? Why has Italy, for a long period the 
lamp of Europe, always had a peasantry but little superior in 
knowledge to the animals of her soil? Why are the common 
people of the Roman states, at this day, among the most ignorant 
and degraded of Europe? There the wealth and power of the 
Catholic Church has centered; nations for ages have brought 
thither their tribute; and still her peasantry have always been 
ignorant and debased. It does not result from the want of means 
on the part of the government The money expended in the 
festivals of Rome for several centuries, would have provided all 
the people during that period with adequate means of instruction; 
The difference is found in the principles of Catholics and Protest- 
ants. The Reformers saw that an ignorant people were easily 
reduced to mere machines ; that the only mode of securing to them 
their proper character, was by providing adequate means of 
instruction ; and that without this instruction, the victory which 
they had gained would soon be lost. In every Protestant country* 
these means were accordingly provided by them, or by their 
successors, and the inhabitants of these countries have been the only 
nations, the great mass of which have been taught to read and 
write. It is on this elevated ground that the Protestant takes his 
Btand ; it is here that he feels an emotion of triumph swell his 
bosom, when he looks to what the Reformation has done to benefit 
the human race. He here beholds in a most striking manner, the 
difference between nations who receive their creed from com- 
pulsion or from conviction. It is after such a comparison, or 
rather contrast, that he places the Reformers among the illustrious 
benefactors of mankind. 

The elementary schools of Prussia are entirely under the diree- 
liott of the government. No one is allowed to act as an mstructer 
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in them, without a previoufl examinationy and a written permiflsion 
firom the committee of examination. At the present time there 
are more than twenty thousand of these schools in the kingdomt 
of which seventeen thousand are in the villages, and the remainder 
in the towna^ For the preparatory education of these instructers, 
one or more seminaries are established in every province, and 
are supported by the government The object in forming these 
institutions, was to introduce a uniform system of instruction 
throughout the kingdom, as well as to prevent any person who 
was not qualified, from attempting to teach the peasantry. To 
these seminaries all those who wish to become instructors in iht 
elementary schools are required to repair, where they are taught 
every thing necessary for their future station. Here they remain 
from two to Uiree years, the time being regulated by dieir 
capacity, and their qualifications at the period when ihey com- 
menced their course. They study, at these seminaries, geography, 
arithmetic, the German language, and the Bible. Here also they 
are taught the best modes of educating, and of governing children, 
as well as the iiubjects they are to teach. After they have finished 
their course at the seminaries, they are examined, and if found 
qualified, they receive a certificate to this effect. This paper, with 
a certificate of their baptism and moral character, which is signed 
by the pastor of the church they formerly attended^ is presented 
to the government, or to its agents, who immediately enter their 
names on the list of instiructers. By the establishment of these 
institutions, a uniform mode of instruction, has been introduced 
throughout Prussia. 

The population of the United States is generally so intelligent, 
that many of the instructers of our elementary schools, are 
aufficiently weU informed to teach the rudiments of education. 
There is, however, with us no systematic mode of instruction ; 
and, in many instances, there is a great ignorance of the best mode 
of communicating knowledge to the minds of children. To under^ 
stand a subject, will not of itself enable one to impart a clear view 
of it to others* This capacity can only be acquired by previous 
preparation, or by long experience. Few even of those who have 
been in the halnt of instructing children for years, have that inti- 
mate and extensive knowledge of the subjects they teach, which is 
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necessary for an instnicter, whose object is to expand the mind of 
the child, and- to excite his enthusiasm. Emulation doubtless 
exists to some extent in our schools, but it results principally 
from the desire of receiving marks of approbation, and from the 
little presents which are distributed to the youth. This, unques* 
tionably, exerts somewhat of an auspicious influence, but it ceases 
as soon as the child leaves his school. 

The great object of all instruction is to excite a thirst for knauh 
ledge^ one which neither time nor distance can extinguish. It is 
not enough to impress certain facts on his mind, such, for instance^ 
as are found in all our geographies, relative to the form, population* 
extent, dec. of the different countries of. the^^orld : there should 
be a constant endeavour to excite that curiosity which will prompt 
him to make subsequent inquiries for himself, to procure an amount 
of knowledge concerning the commerce, statiatics, power, and com* 
parative resources of nations, from which he will be always able to 
derive a fund of thoughts and arguments. He should be made a 
thinking, reflecting being ; one who can discern the shadow, and 
not mistake it for the reality; one who can judge correctly on the 
great concerns of life, and who is not governed by others. The 
great diflference between the southern peasantry of Europe and 
our farmers, is this, the one class are a mere machine, the other 
are a reflecting people. But, although the latter class are intelli- 
gent, they are below that point to which they might easily be 
elevated, were our common schools to assume the high character 
they would soon exhibit, if they were intrusted only to men of 
superior intelligence. 

It is as necessary to educate an individual who designs to in- 
struct others, as to educate a professor for his chair, or a general 
or commodore for military or naval command. Without such pre- 
paration, the instructer will be almost ais unqualified to communi- 
cate knowledge, as a corporal would be to lead a division into ac- 
tion. In many of our states, we have large funds, the interest of 
which is appropriated to the maintenance of elementary schools. 
In Connecticut; this fund will soon be more than sufficient to pro- 
vide the necessary means of instruction for all the youth of the 
state. Were the surplus to be applied to the support of a Seminary 
for the education of schoolmasters, the happiest results would soon 
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be perceived. In such an institution, the young men would not 
only learn every thing connected with the usual subjects taught in 
our elementary schools, but might easily acquire that knowledge 
of theoretical agriculture, mineralogy, botany, statistics, and po- 
litical economy, which would enable them greatly to enlarge the 
boundaries of knowledge in the villages where they reside. Per- 
sons thus instructed would easily become the prominent men of the 
villages where they resided. They would be enabled to direct the 
minds of not a small number of the villagers, as well as of their 
pupils, to subjects which would otherwise never have arrested their 
attention. 

Were such schoolmasters provided for the education of the 
youth of Ck)nnecticut, the intellectual character of the mass of the 
inhabitants would, in one generation, not only become superior to 
that of every other people, but it would become the wonder and 
admiration of our country. To support such a Seminary,* and to 
provide it with the necessary materiel of literature, would not cost 
more than ten thousand dollars annually. Is it not desirable, at 
least, to try the experiment ? How can we, for so limited a sum, 
ftccomplbh an equal amount of good ? Are not the minds and char- 
acter of/ the rising generation, worth this trifling expenditure! 
Shall we always walk in the beaten track of our fathers, when 
prospects so bright and so glorious are opening to our view ? 

By the improvement of our common scl^ools, those of a higher 
character would soon improve, and resemble at least, in some de- 
gree, the classical schools in Europe. This advancement would 
exert a most auspicious influence on the colleges of our state, and 
the inhabitants would acquire a character, superior to those of any 



* In the university of Leipsi^, and perhaps in some others of Germany, leo 
tares are delivered on education, in which the professor gives a historical 
view of the state of educatioi^ in ancient and modem timee, and examines all 
the important systems that have been formed upon this subject. In such a 
seminary as I have proposed, lectures of this kind, as well as those above re- 
ferred to, should be given, and after a residence there of three or four years, 
young men would be qualified to instruct the great mass of the people, in 
such a manner, as to elevate the next generation far above the station filled 
by their fathers. Young men thus educated, would be certain of success, and 
by them every important vacancy would be filled. 
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proviace In the ciyilized world. Connecticut la too small In terrt* 
toiy to exert much influence in our national councils. Many of the 
small states of Germany are almost invisibley when glancing your 
eye at the map of Europe, and like them, Connecticut is barely 
seen in a general sunrey of the map of the United States. Like 
them, however, Connecticut may rise to an intellectual elevatioa 
which shall excite the envy of those great states, which now sur- 
pass her so much in population and resources. There is no other 
way for her to exert an influence over the union. If she does not 
pursue this course, if she does not maintain her comparative lite- 
rary eminence, she will soon cease to attract attention, and she 
will, ere long be unobserved, unless to contrast the spirit of her 
children, with that love of excelling, for which their fathers were 
so much distingmshed.* On the other hand, if die greatly enlarges 
the means of education for the mass of the people, and if her clas- 
sical schools and colleges are placed on a broad and noble founda- 
tion, she will in less than a century, acquire that elevation of char^ 
acter, which will make her sons glory in their birth-place, and to 
be able to say, I am a citizen of Connecticut, will be to them a 
source of as much pride, as an Athenian ever felt in the age of 
Pericles, when looking at the city of Minerva. 

Every clergyman in Prussia is required to visit the school or 
schools of his parish, and to ascertain whether the teacher fulfib 
his duties. He must confer with him often, must point out any 
defects which may exist in his mode of discipline or instruction, 
and see generally that he adopts the course which will best pro- 
mote the interests of the school. Should the instructer not 
approve of the plans proposed, the question b referred to the 
superintendent of die district, who decides, and from whose deci- 
sion there is no appeal. The clergyman of each parish makes an 
annual report to this officer, and the general report of the latter 
is sent to the Minister of Public Instruction once a year. A com- 

* Our ancMton, not only when New England waa fettled^ but down to the 
beginning of the last century, felt an ardent desire to provide the means of 
education for their children. They were poor, we are comparatively rich : 
they wore exposed to great hardships ; we are enjoying lives of tranqnility. 
Let ufl, with oar superior advantages, manifest an sqaal interest for thoee 
who ars to inceaed ns, that they did for ui. 
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mittoe, eonsiflfing of one or more inflpeetors appoiikte4 hy goTern- 
ment, with the superintendent, or some person whom he may 
appoint, examine all the schools within their district, once or twieo 
a year, to ascertain whether the reports made hy the clergy ere 
correct, as well as to form a general view of the state of edoca* 
tion in their provinces. The existing defects and the necesaaiy 
improvements are thus made known to the government,' and sodi 
alterations are then made as Are requisite. 

The instructers are reqmred to confine themselves almost exda- 
sively to their professions, and not to pursue any one which wiil 
interfere with their business of instruction. Other pursuits are 
allowed in. those cases only in which the receipts of the school 
do* not furnish a subsistence. The duties of the teacher are 
numerous, as he is not only an instructer of youth, but is also 
a servant of the church. In the former capacity he must attend 
to the education of his pupils in ^e common branches of instroc* 
tion, and also in biblical knowledge. Every morning and aller- 
noon he is required to open the school with singing and prayen 
and to close it with singing a hymn, in which such of his pupik 
as are capable unite. In the school, he is never to appear in 
dishabille, but as the ordinance of December 24, 1820, decrees, 
he must *^ never be without a cravat, nor wear slippers" before 
his pupils, as he would thus lose much of his influence. It is 
alse enacted, that he shall never smoke in the school room ; for 
so universal is this custom, that nothing but a royal ordinance 
could prevent it. In his capacity as a servant of the church, he 
officiates as chorister ; for Germany is a nation of singers, and in 
those village churches where there is an organ it is his duty to j^ay 
upon it. During the sickness or absence of the clergyman, he is 
required to officiate as his substitute ; to read such a sermon as 
the preacher has previously selected, and afterwards to catechise 
the children. In the church, he must always appear in black, and 
when the pastor is present, must take charge of his scholars. Ifli 
every situation he is required to yield the precedence to the clergy- 
man. Without the permission of the latter he cannot be absent 
from the school ; and with such permission no longer period than 
three days. Should he desire a longer absence, it is necessary to 
apply to the superintendent, without whose approbation no ^t«n- 
tions in the prescribed mode of teaching are allowed. 
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Ereiy pare&t is required to tend bis chOdren to school as soon 
as they have reached a certain age, which, if I mistake not, is 
fliz years. It is the duty of tha clergyman to visit his people 
aumally, to ascertaih if there are any parents who do not comply 
with this regulation. Shotdd such parents, after having been noti- 
fied by him, rejfiise to send their children, they are arraigned 
before a public tribunal, where they are punished by a fine. For 
the first week's absence of each child, the fine is one-thirtieth 
part of a rix dollar; for the second, one-fourth; for the third, 
two-thirds ; and for the fourth, a rix dollar. Should he still con- 
tinue to refiise to send his child, he is compeUed to pay thirty 
IbU. This penalty is imposed between the first of October i^ 
the first of April. From the first of April to the first of July, the 
ehild IB not requind to attend school but half of the time ; and 
afkcr the last mentioned period, until the first of October, parents 
are not required to send their children, as they need their assist- 
ance during the harvest months. The children must remain at 
•ehool until they are ccmfirmed, which usually takes place at fifteen 
yeara of age, though it is sometimes delayed by the parents until 
sixteen. 

The school-house is erected at the expense of the parish, and 
must be sufiiciendy large to accommodate the scholars and the 
fiunily of the instmcter, who receives the use of it gratis. In the 
Tidnity of this edifice }s a small garden, and sometimes a few acres 
of land; of which he has the use so long as he remains the instmc- 
ter of the parish. This building is not very elegant, as it usually 
contains but four or ^re chambers, but it is suitable for one whose 
income is so moderate as that of most of the instructers. Every 
parish has a treasory, from the funds of which the instmcter is paid 
from seventy to eighty doUars per annum. Besides this amount, 
each parent pays to him six pfennings a week, or about six cents 
per month, for the instruction of each of his children. In some 
eases he receives also a small quantity of butter and flax from the 
parents. His whole income, exclusive of the rent of the schools 
house and the ground connected with it, rarely amounts to more 
ftan one hundred Spanish dollars, if he teaches one of the village 
•ehools. Those wlio live in Ae towns receive about one hundred 
tad fifty dollars. 
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AD the bookf which are ptudied are eelected by the eonsietory* 
and no new one can be introduced without its permission. Tlie 
Bible is universally read by the children, and forms, as in our 
own country, the foundation of education for the youth of Prusna. 

From this statement you will perceive how much this govern- 
ment has done for the people. In no country in Europe, except 
Saxony and the south of Scotland, and possibly in one or two of 
the smaller states of Germany, is education so universally difiused 
as in the central part of this kingdom. These schools are esta^ 
bMshed in every village. It may be said with truth of Pni88ia» 
that it is one«of the most enlightened countries in the worid; for 
among the younger class of the population, it is rare to see aa 
individual who cannot both read and write. I make use of the 
word younger, because many of the laws relating to educaliony 
were enacted during the reign of the present monarch, before 
whose accession the schools were in a much lower state than at 
present No one can help respecting Frederick William for the 
wisdom he has exhibited, in thus improving the character of his 
subjects. This eaiotion will be stronger, when it is recoUeeted 
that he is one of the most active members of the Holy Allianee^ 
and that he is still not afraid of the general diffiision of inteUigence 
emoBg hia subjects. He is here laying a broad foundation for the 
future prosperity of Prussfa, and it is to be hoped also, for the 
Ihtnre liberty of the nation. This event wi}l not probably happen 
in many years, but it must come should these institutions contilmc 
for a century. 

Although there are some defeels in the plan which Frederick 
William has formed to difliise intelligence throughout his domi- 
nions, the system is still so much superior to those of most 
Protestant countries, that you will perhaps feel no little surprise 
at this account of it ; accustomed as we have been only a few 
years since, to class the Prussian peasantry below even those of 
England. Perhaps the greatest defect in the schools of Prussia, 
is the allowance of so limited a compensation to the instructers. 
In a country like] ours, this evil need not exist; but in Prussia 
it ii unavoidable, so long as it continues as poor a kingdom as it 
is at present The price of produce b now so low, and the diffi- 
culties of finding a market are so great, that it is extrenely ineooh 
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renradt for many of the peasantry, to pay even the small sum 
which the law requires for the educadon of their children. . 

Allusion has been already made to the great benefit that might 
foe derived from the establishment of seminaries, for the education 
of instructors' There is another advantage which would flow from 
such institutions* In the United States the business of instruction 
is, to a great extent, a secondary employment. It is one which 
occupies most teachers but a limited part of their lives. The 
young men who are thus employed, find in the almost immeasura- 
ble West a larger scope for their talents ; while the young ladies 
and young widows, to whom the education of most children is 
committed, soon discover that matrimony is a much more desirable 
state, than the ** delightful task of teaching the young idea how to 
shoot.*' Instmcters in Prussia have no other employment This 
is the great object of their existence ; here is their permanent 
home. Were such seminaries established with us, by increasing V 7 
the compensation of the instructors we might easily persuade 
them to make it the employment of their lives. It would then 
soon become a distinct profession, and many young men of 
respectable talents and acquirements would look to it as a future 
occupation* Instead of being compelled to exchange the instmcters 
of oar children so frequently, the schools would be re-organized, 
and the teachers would rarely think of pursuing any other . pro- 
fession. 

From the remarks which have been made by me on the subject 
of education in Crermany, as well as from my great approbation of 
the character of their universities, I hope you will not think that 
I am becoming too Germanic in my feelings, or that I have lost 
any of my attachment to my native land. I have, however, been 
too long absent from home, to use nothing but superlatives when 
speaking of every characteristic of our country, or to shut my 
eyes upon the improvements which exist on this side of the At- 
lantic We have much in which we may glory ; and when look- 
ing at the future prospects of our great nation, my heart often 
beats with pride, and I hope with gratitude, for our civil and reli- 
gious liberty, as well as for our almost universal spirit of enter- 
lurise and/eligious philanthropy. But I trust that this admiratien 
will not so dazxle my ejres, as to prevent me from seeing else- 



wber* dM good which we do not po ttan , and firom profidng hj 
the yiew. Though we are able to teach the gorenuiieiiii <mi the 
contineiit many political truths, we have yet much to learn from 
them in return ; and peculiarly on the subject of educatton, before 
we shall attain that literary pre-eminence which is the bleaug 
and the glory of Germany. 
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LETTER XV. 

Wittenberg, May, 1826. 

I left Berlin on Saturday the 5B9th, and arrived here the same 
erening. In the carriage were two Russian students, a Bararian 
and an Erfurth Saxon. The Russians hardly opened their lipst 
unless to receive their pipes or their dinner. The Bayarian who 
had served in the Russian campaign, was brimfull of war, cannon, 
and diunder; and in all his descriptions of the great events of 
which he had been an eye witness, he made himself so prominent, 
that he soon found us a^ unwilling to listen as he was desirous of 
being beard. The Saxon, who had been very complaisant to his 
southern brother in giving him the field during the finft hour or 
two of our ride, no sooner discovered him flagging, than he com* 
menced talking with great energy. He began on politics, with 
arguments conclusive to himself, but not equally so to an oppo- 
nent, as they were of the following character : — Government cBd 
not pursue the best course, and they might do better, and any 
one could see it was true, and no one could doubt of it, and it was 
evident, 6b^ Finding no one disposed to take him up on these 
positions, he changed bis subject to Berlin, which from the recol- 
lections of the late cold weather, or from some other cause, he 
had found very uninteresdng. Seeing on one of the signs which we 
passed, the picture of a beer bottle with a tumbler recdving its 
contents, he next descanted on the subject of beer. He gave us 
an account of this beverage in every part of Germany through 
which he had travelled; informed us of the comparative price in 
Prussia, Saxony, Saxon Erfurth and Bavaria ; and described mi- 
nutely the varieties of colour in aU the beer manufactured from 
Konigsberg to Munich. On these and other properties of this 
drink he talked until his tongue was parched with this violent ex- 
ercise; and when the carriage stopped, his conversation would 
cease only long enough for him to pour down his bottle. His lips 
would then acquire new vigour, and a stream of frothy words 
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would flow, reminding ui of the rush of a sluice, or the ikD of a 
CMcade. 

Beer is the uniiFersal drink of the lower classes of society, and 
a very favourite beverage with these that are above them. When 
well made, it is much superior to English ale or porter, but is 
equally expensive. That usually drunk by the peasantry and com- 
mon people of the cities, is much inferior to the ale of our coun- 
try, and much less mitritious than that of England. Every peasant, 
in this part of Prussia, carries it with him into the fields, and eon* 
eiders it as necessary as bread. In every village there are one or 
more breweries, where the inhabitants procure their supply. It 
is always examined to see if it has the necessary strength, wh«i 
ihe price is fixed from week to week, in proportion to that of 
grain. As that is very low at the present time, beer ciosts but a 
Spanish dollar ibr twelve or fourteen gallans. With a reasonabfa) 
thirst, even the Prussian peasants could afford to indulge them* 
flfelves with it; but they, as well as some of the classes above 
them, drink an amount which no stomach but a German's could 
aontain, and which no one could believe who has not trave- 
led in Germany. I know of no feats, in beer drinking, to 
compare with those of the Heidelberg students. These knights 
of the tankard, or rather of the beer jug, for the former arti- 
cle is confined I believe to England and our own country, have 
acquired a reputation for drinking which excites .the admira- 
i&on' of the Burschen in the other universities. It is currently 
reported that they place themselves at their drinking contests 
in two rows, with nine of theae jugs in front of each stu- 
MnU These be must empty, or lose his reputation as a genuine 
Saufer* As they hold from one to two quarts, he is under the 
necessity of resorting to his pipe, which creates a thirst every fiv« 
minutes ; and by this means, during a few hours mttbg, he is aUe 
io exhaust them all. 

If you will imagine twenty students placed on opposite benebes, 
with eighteen rows of jugs between them ; an atmosphere gradu- 
ally thickening with smoke, until they become almost invisible to 
each other ; the lamps appearing through the smoke like so many 
lights barely gleaming through a fog ; while from the stentorian 
lungs of some one of them a song in honour of beer is belched 



out, in the ehoros of which thej all unite with a shout of thimdeft 
—you wiU form an idea of one of the Heidelberg drinking con* 
tests, as they are described by those who have often been con* 
spicttous on such occasions. A Bursch^ who belonged to the 
uniFOrsity of Heidelberg a few years since, has acquired an im- 
mortality of renown among all succeeding beer drinkers, by a feat 
which they deem equal to any thing recorded of Hercules. It is 
related of him, that at one sitting (probably firom six, P. M. till 
midnight,) he drank fiAy-eix tumblers of beer, without ex^riencing 
any incouTenience.* 

The students Have a great Tariety of songs in prabe of beer; 
and in the northern universities they are sung as often as those in 
honour of Bacchus. I have a dozen or more of them in my pos- 
session, which were eTidently written under the inspiration of this 
liquor ; some of them, not improbably, by the students of Heidel- 
berg. This favourite drink is praised in them in all the melody 
of yerse* with imagery derived from Germany and firom the vari- 
ous phenomena of fermentation. This subject would kindle the 
fancy of no one but a poet of this country. There is, however, 
in these songs, as much poetry of thought and language as in those 
composed in praise of the grape. These students' songs are pe- 
culiar to the German universities, every one of which has its 
book of Burschen lyrics. They are written in commendation of 
the different LandsmauTischaftenf in honour of the Burscken^s life, 
and of the university, on freedom, on the war of 1813 and '14, in 
praise of wine, beer, punch, and of the ** glorious Father Rhine*** 
This bacchanalian and beer poetry is full of shouting chcnruses, 
which are admirably adapted to the atmosphere of Auerbach's 
cellar, and other subterranean plases of resort of a similar de- 
scription. The songs on freedom are frequently of a very high 
character, and overflowing with enthusiasm. When looking at 
the Grermans at the present time, it seems almost impossible to 
believe, that poetry so filled with aspirations for liberty and so 
heroic in sentiment, ever came from a people wlio know nothing 
of freedom but the name« They were composed, however, under 

* Six Heidelberg rtudenti who were my fellow travellers for several dayf, i 
each told me that no one at that naiveraitj doubted of the reality of this exploit. 
It a very large etoij to believe, and atill they had no doubt of iti truth. 
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the momentarjr excitement which prerailed when tfaeir joke 
was broken in 1813, and in the fiill belief that it was broken for 
ever. Many of these songs were written by the students, and others 
by those who had left the universities, and were already mingling 
in the combat I know but few patriotic songs of a higher charae- 
ter, or more calculated to rouse the spirit of a nation. They were 
sung by the bands of the c^udents, as they advanced to join their 
brothers in arms, and as they were preparing for battle ; and they 
are thought to have contributed not a little to the victories which 
were gained. Those written by Komer, and G. M. Amdt, are partis 
cularly filled with patriotic fire. 

Besides these songs, there are others appropriated to the fifiler* 
eat professions, especially to the law. The Leipzig students have 
thrown not a small part of the Carpus Juris into German verse* 
These songs are not very poetical, but sufficiently so to jingle very 
well, when the music is melodious. They are undoubtedly of no 
little assistance to the student, in acquiring the rudiments of thb 
profession ; as what we once learn in rhyme is rarely forgotten^ 
and is much more easily understood by a young student, than the 
technical language of jurisprudence. This species of lyrics is 
very much prized, as it enables them to pursue their studies in tha 
midst of a beer carousal. 

In quitting Berlin with your face turned towards the south,, yoe 
anticipate the pleasure of leaving the sands behind you ; but not 
such is the reality. Sand and pine trees, and pine trees and 
sand, spread before, behind, and around you. Miserable villages 
rising above a still more wretched soil, are here and there scat- 
tered over this region of barrenness. Wherever the earth is 
covered with verdure, it is by dint of effort ; and never was the 
curse upon man more literally fulfilled, than on the inhabitants 
residing in this region of poverty. The surface is most of the way 
a continued plain, with scarcely an elevation worthy the name of a 
hillock. The celebrity which Saxony has so long enjoyed, for the 
fertility of its soil, leads you to hope, that every mile you travel, in 
approaching this comparative land of promise, will present a fairer 
region, to youc eye. After leaving Trauenbrietzen (half way between 
Berlin and Wittenberg) a few miles behind, you arrive at the boun* 
dary of £|axony, as it existed before the Congress of Vienna* The 
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word Saxony, to the ears of the Gennans, aod to those of all tra- 
rellere tvrho hare associated much with them, is synonymous with 
fertility , but no bright verdure exhibits to your eye a fairer land, 
and the walls and towers of Wittenberg rise from the sand, as if to 
remind you of Tadmor in the desert 

Wittenberg, which lies about a quarter oLa mile north-east of the 
E3be, is one of the weakest fortresses of Prussia ; having nothing 
Imt a wall, a broad trench, and two towers, to resist an invading 
enemy. It was defended by the French against the Prussians, for 
many months, during the war of 1813 — 14; and, at length, on the 
l^h of January, 1614, when the water which filled the trenches 
was frozen, it was carried by storm, with the loss of about one 
kmidred men. Although to the eye of the mere soldier it has little 
to recommend it, still to a Protestant, and to sraty one who loves 
mental freedom, it wiU long remain a hallowed spot, as ft was once 
the scene of the labours, and new contains the ashes, of two of the 
greatest reformers. It was in the convent of Wittenberg that Lu- 
ther studied when he first felt the luxury of moral emancipation. 
It was here that he thundered against the iniquities and oppression of 
the Catholic hierarchy, and awakened Europe from the lethargy of 
ages. Here he preached for many years against the religious pros- 
titutions of the papal see, and roused the animosity of the pope, of 
kings, and emperdrs, until the moral world was in arms. Melanch- 
thon, 1ms coa^utor and friend, here united with him in the defence 
of -erery thing dear to man, until on Wittenberg the eyes of nations 
were fixed, as on the fortress of their hopes. It was to Christen- 
dom a moral Marathon, where the fetters of tyranny and supersti- 
tion were broken, when millions, catching the song of triumph, 
orgot that they had been slaves. 

The convent in which Luther studied is stiU remaining, and the 
traveller enters the room in which he wrote his replies to the 
anathemas of papacy, with a curiosity only equalled by his admi- 
ration for the character of that great reformer. The chair in which 
he was accustomed to sit, and the table on which he wrote, are still 
there; having undergone no alteration during the revolution of 
three centuries, except the clippings which have been made by the 
knives of travellers. In his study is a portrait of this great man, 
as weU as of Frederick the Wise, and of his brother John the 
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Sleadfiuit; the two Saxon electors who protected him againit imperial 
and papal power. Just out of the gate through which jon paea' 
in going to Dresden, you discover a small piece of ground fenced 
in, where a few wild flowers are still growing. Here, on the 10th 
of December, 1520, Luther publicly burned the papal bull which 
anathematized him, in presence of the citizens of Wittenberg. It 
is difficult for us, accustomed as we are to laugh at papal anathe- 
mas, and knowing how harmless they are now, to form an adequate 
conception of the courage that thus bade defiance to the pope, 
the emperor, and to the dukes and electors whose territories sui^ 
rounded him. 

In the Schloss Kirche, or as it is more frequently called, the 
Garnison Kirche, garrimm churdh Luther lies buried, with the 
following short inscription. 

Martini Lutheri. 8. Theologiae. D. Corpus. H. L. 8. E. qui 
Ann. Christi M. D. XLYI. XII Gal. Martii. Eyslebii in Patria. 8. 
M. O. a V. Ann. LXUL M. H. D. X. 

At the distance of a few feet, Melanchthon lies interred, with the 
following inscription. 

Fhilippi Melanchihonis. 8. V. Corpus. H. L. 8. E. qui Ann. 
Christi. M. D. LX. XII Cal. Maiae. in hac urbe. M. O. C. V. Ann. 
LXm. M. IL D. IL 

These inscriptions are on bronze plates of three feet in length, 
by about one and a half in breadth. They are each of them sunk 
six or eight inched below the pavement of the church. Directly 
beneath, the ashes of these mighty dead are reposing. Near their 
tombs, are suspended against the walls of the church, two full 
length portraits of these great men. They were executed during 
the lives of the Reformers, by Lewis Cranach, an artist who was 
not without merit as a portrait painter, though his historical pieces, 
of which there are still several in the 8tadt Kirche, excite very 
little admiration in the mind of one accustomed to the galleries of 
Italy. Melanchthon is drawn in his morning gown, which is edged 
with fur ; Luther in a preacher's gown, similar to that worn by 
the Lutheran clergymen at the present time. In the portraits of 
the Reformers which I had previously seen, they are so frequently 
painted with beards as long as a capuchin's, that I had been aceui- 
lomed to associate thiif appendage with all the pictures of that age. 
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I WIS mifprised to find Lnlher widiout any betrd, and Helanckthon 
with one of not more than half an inch in length. The heard of 
Melanchthon is quite grey, while his hair is black. He is repre- 
sented as having been of small stature, but in this picture he is 
above the ordinary height. Luther is painted as quite fat, and ap- 
pears about fifty-five years of age. Melanchthon is very thin, and 
apparently older. The two electors who have been mentioned^ 
both lie interred in front of the altar. In the wall are bronze mo- 
numents of them in retief, and near their tombs are two wooden 
statues clad in armour, in the attitude of prayer. In the church 
della Santa Croce^ or of the Holy Cross, at Florence, are the ashes 
of Cralileo, Alfieri, and of the greatest of modem Italians, Michael 
Angelo Buonarotti. The Florentines reverence this edifice, on 
account of their great countrymen whose ashes are there reposing, 
and Byron, speaking of it, says, 

-in Santa Croce lie 



Ashes which make it holier. 

If they in science, poetry and the fine arts gave a reviving day to 
Italy, the reformers, whose ashes hallow thb soil of Wittenberg, 
enlightened the world. Italy in science, poetry and the fine artSf 
is now in comparative obscurity, while the sun of moral freedom 
is rising towards die asenith, where it will ere long stand still in ita 
meridian splendour. 

In the StadX Kirche (city church) or as it was formerly called 
the Pfarre Kircke der heiligen Maria (the parish church of holy Ma« 
ry) where Luther was accustomed to preach to the inhabitants of 
Wittenberg, the brass baptismal font, from which he baptised the 
children of the parish, is still standing. The French, while they 
were in possession of Wittenberg, in imitation of the English when 
besieged in Boston, converted this heretical church into a stable for 
their horses. The soldiers robbed the font of two of the brass 
saints in relief, but went no farther in their spoliations, except to 
scratch with their bayonets two or three old paintings which had 
little merit besides their age. One of these represents the.harvest 
of the world, in which Luther is the prominent figure, who is pla- 
ced in a much more conspicuous situation than the angels who are 
labonring with him. Here are also several pictures by Cranach, 
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(MM of which i9f the last rappery in which he has ittbetitated him- 
aelf for one of the apostles, and for the remainder has taken tlie 
laces of some of his friends, the citizens of Wittenberg. Another 
represents Melanchthon baptiidng an infant, and aAer the Latheraa 
mode, pouring w^ter from the pahn of his right hand on the back 
of the infant's head. It is a long time since I have read an account 
of the Reformation, but if my memory does not fail me, he was 
nerer an ordained clergyman, and consequently had no right, ac- 
cording to the regulations of the Lutheran church, to officiate at 
this ceremony. 

Luther conferred upon Northern Germany, and on the world, a 
greater blessing than has been imparled by any other indivi- 
dual during the last seventeen centuries. From the time that he 
first promulgated the rights of the human mind, throe hundred 
years had elapsed before a single monument was erected to his 
name. The present £ing in the year 1821, caused one to be erect- 
ed in the public square of Wittenberg. It rests upon a pedestal 
of red granite, about twelve feet square and eight in heigt't. On 
this stands a colossal bronze statute of Luther, clad in his robes. 
Over him rises a Gothic canopy of cast iron, the summit of which 
is not more than thirty feet in altitude. Were I Frederick Wil- 
liam, and eould I say as he can, that Luther was a native of my 
kingdom, I would elevate a monument to his name that should rise 
above the clouds. 

In 160% Frederick the Wise, the Elector of Saxony, who was 
so distinguished by hu friendship for Luther, founded in this city 
a university. Through the talents and fame of Luther and Me- 
lanchthon, students soon came to it from distant parts of Germany. 
It became in a few years a powerful rival of Leipzig, and for a long 
period continued one of the most celebrated, universities of this 
country. It was in the year 1816 united to that of Halle, and its 
funds, consisting of between three and four hundred thousand dol- 
lars, were transferred to that institution. The library, with the 
exception of about twenty thousand volumes on theology, was re- 
moved .to the former city. The reasons which influenced the Prus- 
sian government to unite them, were the .proximity of Halle, and 
the great increase of the means of instruction arising from this 
union of the materiel of literature, and the greater subdifiaion of 
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mteUectml labour. To reconcile the inhabitants to the loss of the 
university, another institution was created, to which they gare the 
name of the Theological Seminary. The object the goremmeni 
had in riew, was to qualify young clergymen for the practical pari 
of their profession, as well as to give them an opportunity to pur* 
sue their studies still farther than was usually done at the univer' 
sity. They are here taught every thing relating to the ceremonial 
duties of the clergy, and perform them until they are perfectly 
acquainted with all those devolving upon a pastor. The students 
remain here two years, pursuing also their exegedcal studies, di* 
dactic theology, philosophy, 6lc. When they leave the institution 
and enter on the duties of their profession, they are in intellectual 
and other qualifications, probably not surpassed, if equalled, by 
those of any other country. The poverty of the young theologians 
in this country is so great, that few of them are able to do mori^ 
than support themselves during the three years they reside at the 
university. This is the reason why this institution has never 
flourished, as much as a stranger would be led to anticipate, in this 
land of education. There are at the present time not more thaa 
thirty students, and but three professors. 

Here I became acquainted with professor Haubner of the theo- 
logical seminary, who is reputed to be one of the most eloquent 
preachers of this country. His ill hcfdth prevented my having an 
opportunity of comparing him with those of Berlin. He is con- 
sidered by his acquaintance and by the students, one of the most 
distinguished of the orthodox clergymen. The public as yet have 
had no opportunity of forming an opinion of his talents and research-^ 
es, except through the medium of the pulpit, as he forms in one 
respect an exception to almost all the German literati I have seea^ 
viz., that although more than forty years of age, he has never pub- 
lished any work larger than a pamphlet He has been occupied 
many years in preparing a work on the genuineness and authentic 
city of the Old Testament, from which his friends anticipate th» 
happiest results. 

Few objects, since my first arrival in Europe, have more 

powerfully reminded me that I have left my own country, than 

.the private libraries of the learned men of Germany. That of 

professor Haubner, which I ezaminedy is in theological worth 
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superior to any public library in the United States, except that of 
Cambridge, and it is little, if any, inferior to that It is principally 
composed of works more or less connected with his profession, 
consisting of the most yaluable theological discussions in the 
modem languages of Europe, of a great number in Latin and 
Greek, as well as of many of the principal authors in oriental 
literature, with commentaries on their writings. I found here the 
works of the most distinguished English defenders of infidelity, as 
well as of those of Christianity. He, like every other German I have 
seen, whatever his creed may be, entertains none of that dread of 
ezamiiiing the writings of those who are opposed to him in senti- 
ment, which is not unfrequent with us ; making truth only the 
great object of his researches. In eveiy country but Germany, a 
\^ theological education is principally confined to reading works in 
defence of the creed of the sect to which the individual belongs ; 
those which are opposed to his faith being rarely perused. Here, 
however, the rule of rationalist as well as orthodox is, that a creed 
which will not stand the test of examination, is of course, an 
imaginary structure ; and that a revelation which will not bear the^ 
attacks of deism, is not worthy of God. If we are required to 
^ be always ready to give a reason of the hope that is in us,*' it 
certainly is our duty to examine both sides of a question, so 
important $s our fiuth, and seeking guidance from above, to advance 
'to such an examination without fear of the consequences. If not, 
we, like the Catholics, have a mere hereditary creed, and like them, 
we should renounce that freedom of thought in religion, which 
Luther acquired by his mighty efibrts, and which he left as a 
legacy to the Protestant world. By taking the opposite ground, 
we justify the Catholics for surrendering their reason to the priest- 
hood, and we imitate them too ; for it is as great mental slavery to 
believe this or' that faith, because it is that of our fathers, or the 
sect to which we belong, as to receive our opinions from a living 
pope, priest, or cardinal. But we do the greatest possible injury 
to our creed by manifesting this dread of attack ; we acknowledge 
that our fortress is too weak to be defended, and thus confess to 
others, that we are holding untenable ground. The English clergy 
are accused by their opponents of pursuing this course; and, 
certainly, unto within a few yean, a very free spirit of investigation 
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hai not existed In our own country. Professor 4ntiart| in his 
department, has done much towards breaking the last fetters which 
held the mind in slavery ; and, in the institution where he lectures, 
has introduced a freedom of examination, for which he deserres 
the thanks of every liberal man. ' 

With such feelings, it gave me not a little pleasure, to see that 
professor Haubner was resolved to defend truth, not merely against 
the attacks of native but of foreign opponents. He has been 
collecting his library the last twenty years, and by pursuing the 
greatest economy, has increased U to more than seven thousand 
volumes. When I remember that his salary as a preacher and 
professor, has not during this period averaged seven hundred 
dollars, I cannot but admire that love of literature, ^and that willing- 
ness to submit to privations which he must have exhibited, in 
ordei* to procure the means of discovering and defending truths 
Such a private theological library has never been foui\d in our 
country, and I fear there will be none such for a long period 
to come, 

I called to-day on professor Schleusner, the celebrated author of 
the Lexicon of the New Testament He is now sixty-seven years * 
of age^ rather short, and has one of the most intelligent faces I 
have seen west of the Rhine. He is very ardent in his feelings, 
and expresses himself with all the animation of one of twenty-five 
years of age. I found him very liberal on all subjects, exhibiting 
the most expanded views, and feeling not merely for his country, 
but for mankind. He is a great admirer of our institutions, and 
• to my surprise, expressed the belief, that in a century, we should 
be &r more distinguished for literature than any country in 
Europe. He made the same remark to me, in proof of this 
opinion, that the astronomer did, whom I met several years since 
on the summit of the observatory in Palermo, that literature had 
always been marching towards the west, and that it would, ere long, 
flourish in our country with more vigour than it ever had iu the 
old world. On this principle, the Chinese and Tartars will, a few 
centuries hence, look to us as the land of science and learning ; 
and the poets of the Colorado, the Columbia, and Nootka Sound, 
will have their admirers on the banks of the Hoang Ho, th« 
Amour, and in Kamschatka. This would not be more sorprisiBg, 
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than our coimtry would be at the present time to an inhaUtant ^ 
London daring the reign of qneen Anne, could he arise from hb 
grare, and make a few excursions on our rivers, or behold the 
hundred steam-boats on the Mississijipi and its branches. I found 
professor 8. so "warm a friend of the Greeks, that he declared to 
me, that were he only forty years of age, he would abandon his 
library and literary pursuits, and ofibr them his services to assist 
them in regaining their indepeftdenbe ; which, he said, was the 
cause not only of Greece, but of humanity. I could not -help 
admiring the noble ardour* and devoted sentiments, which he 
manifested, when conversing upon a subject so dear to every 
phDanthropist, and was not more surprised than delighted, to see 
one of the German savdns^ whose life had been passed in exegetical 
and philological 'studies, thus willing to sacrifica his all, that h% 
might assist a nation struggling for life and liberty. 
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• HAtLS, Mat, 1826. 

Boon after leaving Wittenberg, I Crossed <the Elbe, if^ich is 
there not more than five hundred feet in width, A few milea from 
that city, the soil changes to a fine loom, and this long anticipated 
fertility of Saxony appears, furnishing quite a relief to the eye, so 
long accustomed to the sands of the north. The villages by their 
magnitude, remind you even at a distance, that you have reached 
a fairer land, while their neatness and comparative comfort, convey 
an idea of independence, rarely enjoyed by the Prussian peasant. 
Tlie road passed through a region less level than the country 
aroond the metropolis, still suficiently so, to exhibit several 
platoons of windmills during*the ride. As th« sun went down, a 
shower presented us with the sight of a beautiful rainbow, the first 
I have seen since leaving Switzerland, in August, 1824» That 
country is as much a land of rainbows as of lakes and mountains, 
and no where, except at Niagara, is the eye delighted with colours 
more glorious, than those presented by her evening showers. In 
the Tyrol, and in domie of the mountains of northern Germany, 
the refreshing showers which add so much to the beauty of our 
summer scenery, are often seen, while every neighbouring peak 
rolls back the 'thunder with an eloquent response. In the lower 
grounds of Europe, however, these evening rains are much less 
frequent, and when they appear, they usually continue long afler 
night has covered the earth. 

Halle, where I arrived at dusk, is intereisting to the soldier, from 
its having been exposed to various sieges, but it was still more so 
to me from its university, which at the present time, ib naore 
distinguished for talent and the number of its students and instruct 
tert, than any other ib Prussia, that of Berlin excepted* The 
txertioBS of .Oefenius, Niem#yer, Knappe, Weggescheider and 
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othera* liaT« greatly extended its reputation. In the departtnent 
of Uieology, it is better manned, than any bther university of 
Germany. It is universally considered in this country, as the 
first theological school in Europe, having between seven hundred 
and fifty and eight hundred students, belonging to that department 
This is one half more than in any other university of Germany* 
and is rather a larger number, than that of the law students of 
Gottingen. There are, at the present time, sixty instructers, and 
nearly twelve hundred students. This » not only the great 
theological school of Germany, but the only one, where theology 
appears^ more prominent than the other branches of education. 
G5ttingen and Heidelberg are renowned as schools of law. The 
university of Berlin is more distinguished in the same science, and 
also in medicine, notwithstanding Schleiermacher, who is by many* 
believed to possess one of the brightest minds in Germany, is at 
the head of the theological department of that institution. Leipidg 
is much more oelebrated in classical literature than any other 
university, but in its professional department, it is equalled by 
several. 

Halle is the strong hold of rationalism, and from the attacks of 
the professors of this institution, revelation has suffered more, 
than from those of any other. Knappe, who died a few weeks 
since, was the only one who had the reputation of being orthodox,, 
as the word is now understood. Professor Tholuck, of Berlin, has 
been chosen to succeed him, and there is reason to believe, that he 
will defend the Cause which he has espoused, with even more talent 
than his predecessor. The students here are almost all of them ration- 
alists, and for rows^ for noise, «nd for the wild savage conduct which 
marks ih^Burschenleben, they are only equalled by those of Jena and 
Heidelberg. They are like those of the other universities, divided 
into Landsmannschaften, and in the variety and richness of cap 
uniform, they leave all others far behind them. They dvess better 
than those of Berlin, but being accustomed to rule the town, they 
exhibit a want of complaisance to strangers, more suitable to the 
age of their idol, the famous Hermann, than to the present century. 
The town of Halle contained in 1823, 23,800 inhabitanto. Of 
all H^ German cities I have yet seen, it is the meanest in appear* 
. ante, although it lies in the centre of a luxuriant country. Its 
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sUreeU are flhort, crooked, narrow, and dirtjr, while the housett - 
although elevated, are in their exterior the rery antipodes of taste 
and beauty. The town, notwithstanding its salt manufactories* 
depends principally upon the etndents for its existence, and were 
the university removed, many of the inhabitants would he deprived 
of the means of subsistence. The university edifice is in unison 
wiih the appearance of the town, resembling an old monastery, 
whieh has been umoihabited for centuries, one where time has 
gormandized in the reveliy of undisputed possession. Another 
edifice will be erected as soon as the necessary means are procni:ed ; 
for the accomplishment of which object the king has given forty 
thousand dollars. This and several other acts of generosity on the 
part of Frederick William, of which the motive was the increase 
of the literary resources of his kingdom, should be mentioned to 
• his honour, and not forgotten even by those, who have looked to 
him in vain for a constitution* 

Among the literati of this institution, there is no one whose name 
is so extensively known in the United States as Professor Gesenius* 
As he is not only admitted to be the first Hebrew scholar of 
Germany, but is probably regarded every where, as standing at 
the head of Qejbrew philologists, you may expect something moro 
than a general notice of hio^ This can be easily given you, as he 
received me in a very firieadly naanner, giving me much of his time 
during the few. days I passed here. He is about five fiset eight 
inches in height, rather plump, has a high and beautiful forehead, 
and an eye beajning with inteUigence. His fiice is much rounder 
than you often see in the United States, presenting a physiognomy 
not precisely German, but more so than belongs to those nations 
who have derived their language from the old Romans. Having 
travelled much more than most of the German professors, he is 
more a man of the world, and never exhibits that embarrassment 
you so often observe when conversing with them. Though he 
has intellectuaUy lived in a distant age and country, during not a 
small portion of his life, his oriental studies have not unfitted him 
for mipgling with the country. and age in vriiieh he lives. The 
Hebrew savant appears only in his study and lecture room, and in 
his works ; but there he reminds yon of one bom in the goldeft 
age of Hebrew literature, whose birth place was the metropolis of 
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Pftletdae. In foei^iy or iji » rmmUe with him, you find hit eon' 
Toraation very tmufing and sprightly. Nothing of the book-wono 
appears; and* from his mander and ren^rka* you would not imagine 
thai immense folios and quartos had been his most intimate 
companions. Paris« the French ckaraetery German oniversitiesv 
the late war* the state of education in our eoontry, our political 
insiitatuNia, and the momds and fortifications of our western states* 
were the prominent topics of couTersation* into which he entered 
with great ardour* iUustiating his opinions and arguments with a 
fund of anecdote and humour. His great frankness and agreeable 
manners* soon make one cease to feel that he is a stranger, and 
place him on the footing of a friend. 

He began his literary career as a lecturer at the early age of 
twen^* and* at twenty-ei^t, pubE^d his celebrated Lexicon, a 
work which has not only never been equalled, but has never been * 
approached, by those of other Hebrew scholars. We have had 
many professed Hebraists in the United States, but until within a 
few years* we could never boast of one that would not have been 
ntgarded as a stripling by his side. 

Professor Gesenius^ as I have remarked* was delivering lectures 
upon Hebrew literature and exegesis, at twenty years of age, and* 
at twenty-eight* he published his great Lexicon. Where is the 
young theologian of our country* of twenty years of age* that can 
give an exegetical view of the book of Isaiah* or even of Crenesist 
Bueh an individual may exist* but of such a one I have never heard. 
. He is now* as he informed me* forty years of age ; but* were it nOt for 
a few scattering gray hairs* you wovdd not suppose him to be more 
than thirty«five* At this early period it may be said of him* as of 
Frederick the Great* /ama Mque, 

He had received the translation of his lexicon by Profeesor 
QiUmv of which he spoke ka very high terms, observing that his 
small lexicon had numerous errors and imperfections* whidi the 
translator had not only avoided* but had also very mnch improved 
many parts of it. He is now printing his jlebrew and Latin lean 
eon* which is finished in quarto and folio* as frir as the letter gtm- 
meZ. The first half of it wiU appear in about eighteen monlhs, 
very jnudi enlarged, and «idovd>tediy mudi superior to Ae former 
one. Profeeaor Gesenius visited England a few years since* ani 
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pftMed some months at Oxford and Ctmbrldfey ezamlnliig tho 
roanuBcripto of those nniTersities. I found that he, as well all the 
theological professors of this country, whom Ihave seen, orthodox 
as well as rationalists, entertain a rery low opinion of the intel- 
lectual theology of England at the present time. He informed me, 
that he saw but two orientalists in Great Britain, and he belieTed 
that there were but very few in that country who deserved the 
name. The investigations of Professor G. have been principally 
copfined to philology and exegesis. Among his exegetieal works, 
his commentary on leaiah is the most celebrated, and one which 
in this country, and I believe with us also, is thought to leave all 
others frr behind. The translation of this book, which he has 
there presented to the public, is most accurate and beautiful. The 
illustrations exhibit very uncommon research and philological 
^ acumen. As his studies have been chieiy confined to oriental 
literature, his peculiar sentiments on dogmatical theology hxm 
never been expressed. That he does not belong to the orthodox 
party is well known, but he is far from adopting the extravagant 
views of many of the German theologians. His lecture-room is 
overflowing, and not only is every seat occupied, but some fcfttf 
or fifty of the students are compelled to stand* At one of his 'V 
leetures which I attended, about three hundred were present, httt 
had the room been large enough to adnnt them, Ihe number wooM 
probably have been doubled. His subject was the pecuHar ehwp^ i 
aeterietics of Isaiah, as a poet These he delineated with the talenC - 
of the philologist and man of taste, and he made those nice 
discriminations you would anticipate from one, so intimately 
acquainted with the language, the age, and the country of the 
prophet There were no general remarks and conjectures : it wai 
that minute analysii which distinguishes the true scholar from th« 
great majority of commentators. 

. Intone of my letters from Beriin, dated. March, when remark* 
ing upon the climate of that part of Prussia. I observed that the 
weather had been so warm for several weeks, that my windows 
were kept open during several hours of the day. About the mid* 
die of March, Ae second rainy season commenced : since that 
time, with the exception of a week of blustering winds, (when the 
sand o(f the metropolis foraoiA Oe paremenls, and remained most 
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of the time mspended in the air,) we have hdd nothing but rain, 
mist, damp, and clouds, which latter rarely passed over us without 
discharging their contents. At Wittenberg, in consequence of the 
riolence of the winds, I found it necessary to defend myself with 
my cloak, although my stove was heated as frequently as in mid- 
winter. It was not an intense cold, but that raw, chilly dampness 
which, as the Germans express it, goes through marrow and bone. 
At Paris, during the same season of the last year, the weather was 
delightful. In the early parts of April, the gardens of the Tuileriea 
and Luxembourg were arrayed in all their beauty, and the first 
week of May was so warm, that the sunny side of the Boulevards 
was almost deserted. So long, however, has the sun hid his face, 
that every one longs to see his beams again, with the earnestness 
of the bewildered traveller. This continual humidity confines the 
invalid so closely to his rooms, that the mind becomes as gloomy 
as the clouds above him. Accustomed as we are to bright clear 
winters, we submit to the humidity of the north of Europe with 
less patience than the inhAbitants of any other country. Cheerful* ^ 
ness and energy give place to an ennui as thick, and as dark, as 
the veil which hides the heavens from our eyes. 

Although most of that part of Prussia, over which I have passed 
since leaving Trauenbrietzen, (Halle however is excepted,) was 
separated from Saxony and united to Prussia more than ten years 
since, at the Congress of Vienna, it has lost as yet very little of 
the Saxon, and acquired very little of the Prussian character. Its 
dialect is Saxon, much of its territory is in fertility genuine Saxony, 
and it is much more proud of its Sa^ton fame during the Reforma- 
tion, than of the prowess of the armies of Frederick and Blucher. 
Besides the glorious recollections awakened by the part their 
ancestors sustained in freeing the human mind from the bondage 
of superstition, they have other reasons for desiring to remain 
Saxons, which are more immediately operative. One of the most 
important is, that the taxes of Saxony are much lighter than Uiose 
of Prussia. The latter country, hemmed in as she is by France, 
Russia, and Austria, is under tho necessity of maintaining a stand- 
ing army, larger in proportion to her resources, than any other 
power in Europe. The southern part of Prussia, particukriy 
Silesia and a part of Saxon Prusna, is fertile ; while the northern 
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half, with the exception of a few small tracts of land, is by nature 
excessively poor. The ^atest proportion of taxes consequently 
falls on the south, and the inhabitants groan under their burdens. 
** Because our taxes are so much heavier than they formerly were, 
and than those of Saxony now are ;** was the reason every one 
gave me, in answer to the inquiries why they did not like the 
Prussian as well as the Saxon government The Prussians, in this 
part of the kingdom, speak with a freedom about their monarch 
and his government, that forms a contrast to the sealed lips or 
the whispers of the inhabitants of the metropolis. It reminded 
me more of the freedom of political conversation in France, than 
any thing I have heard in Germany. 

A short distance from Halle is the foundation of the old castle 
of Giebichenstein, or as it is more frequently called the castle of 
lAtdwig der Springer. It stands near the Saale, on an elevation 
of between two and three hundred feet According to tradition, 
Louis, a Landgrave of Thuringia, was some centuries since con- 
fined here. Tired of his captivity, he sprung from one of the 
windows of the castle down this precipice, and made his escape 
without receiving any injury from this tremendous leap, which is 
quite as terrible as a spring from the promontory of Leucadia. If 
the truth could be ascertained, it would, doubtless, be found that 
he availed himself of a rope or chain, and thus descended this 
precipice, which is several times as high as the Tarpeian. If we 
admit the story as it has been handed down to us, we must 
conclude that the Crermans in his day were much more sylph- 
like than those of the present time, for no German flesh is now 
sufficiently etherial, to place itself within the influence of a per- 
pendicular attraction of one hundred feet, without experiencing 
that fate which all flesh is heir to. 

The obsolete meaning of the word Halle, is a salt manufactory. ' 
This town received its name from the salt springs which were 
discovered here manj^centuries since. A few of them are hined 
by individuals, but most of the manufactories belong to the 
Prussian government. These springs have been longer known 
than most others in this country, and are very productive, yielding 
from two hundred and fifty to three hundred thousand bushels 
yearly. Salt is throughout Europe a monopoly of the government. 

36 
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As the poor are compelled to use much more of it than the rich, 
such a regulation becomes very oppressive. In France, the govem- 
ment derives not a small item of its revenue from this monopoly. It 
is there so exclusively the property of the crown, that a law exists* 
that if any person manufactures it for his own use, even if he 
draws a bucket of water from the Atlantic or Mediterranean, and 
converts it into salt, he shall be sent to the gallies. Here, although 
it belongs to the government, the inhabitants pay but a very mode- 
rate price in comparison with many of the nations of Europe. It 
is sold at less than a dollar a bushel, a price which the poor can 
afford to pay without great inconvenience. There are, according 
to Hassel, about 120,000,000 of pounds manufactured in Prussia 
yearly, of which the mines of Schonebeck yield more than a 
third. 

There are many other ro3ral monopolies in this country, which 
in the United States would not be submitted to very patiently. All 
metals and beds of coal belong, not to the individuals on whose 
land they are found, but to the monarch. This is considered as 
his right, perhaps a right given him by heaven ; for many of the 
Prussians 4«iy that their king Was given them by the deity. When 
I tell them in reply, that Napoleon was given them by Jehovah, 
they make a nice distinction, denying the fact, and declare him to 
be a usurper. According to this opinion, the possession of a few 
centuries entitles a people to claim their king as a gift of Heaven^ 
no matter how he may originally Have come into possession of his 
power. But to return to the royal monopolies. Every individual 
who owns the land where mines are discovered, is allowed to 
purchase of the monarch the right of selling what we should con* 
sider his own property, viz. the metals which are found on his 
territory, provided he will pay the king his own price. So accus- 
tomed are they to view this as belonging to him, that they have 
no idea of their having any individual right to the profits resulting 
fr^m such discoveries. 

One of the royal monopolies is the chase. This has been pur- 
chased in many instances by the nobility within certain districts, 
for a given number of years, or for ever. In some cases, it has 
been granted as a present to those individuals, who from time to 
time, have basked in the smiles of ro3raIty. The right of the 
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chase, is timited at the present time» principally to theRo3ral 
Family and to the nobility, as most of the citizens are too actively 
employed to devote much of their time to this amusement They 
are, however, permitted to purchase this privilege of the king, or 
of those who have received the exclusive privilege of hunting 
within certain districts. The monarch, as I have been informed, 
owns the right of disposing of the chase, for about one-third of 
Prussia, while the nobles own most of the remainder. At these 
hunts, any individual who has not purchased the rights is autho- 
rised, if invited, to accompany the hunters to hb hearths content, 
but on no account can he do any thing but ride, and see others 
shoot Should he even kill a hare passing over his own grounds, 
he is tfent to the ZuckthauSj or penitentiary, for two years, if he 
is a commoner, or to the Festung. or military prison, if he is a 
nobleman. 

The (German princes aae very fond of this amusement, and 
whenever they go to hunt, they are attended by a numerous 
cavalcade of courtiers, who are expected to attend the monarch, that 
they may behold his prowess, and add to the splendour of the pageant. 
The wild boar, for that is almost the only animal worthy of 
receiving death from the hand of royalty, is pursued for a long 
time through the enclosure, and when some hours have elapsed, 
he is attacked by the huntsmen in the service of the prince, who 
wound him with their lances, until at length be falls prostrate 
from loss of blood* He b then surrounded by the cavalcade, and 
the grand duke or prince dismounts, and taking a long knife, 
thrusts it through the heart of. the animal. The late king of 
Naples, Ferdinand lY. was exceedingly fond of hunting the wild 
boar, but very unwilling to expose himself to danger. That he 
might enjoy this sport with the greatest security, he had a tower 
erected in the midst of his garden at Caserta, where he stationed 
himself. His huntsman drove the animal near the tower, from 
whence the king shot it at his Insure.* In France, this has 
always been a favourite amusement of the monarchs. Louis XV. 
was so attached to it, according to Madam Campan, that when he 
did not go to the chase, his courtiers were accustomed to say, 
** the king does nothing to day." Charles X. is equally fond of 
it, passing most of his time in this maimer when the weather 
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will permit His gamekeepers form a large circle, gradnallj 
approachiDg towards the centre, until the animals are collected 
within a very small compass. The king then discharges upon them 
a succession of fowling pieces, which are immediately reloaded 
by his attendants. One ignoraht of this mode of hunting, would 
consider him unrivalled in skill, when reading in the daily journals, 
of his killing fifty and even seventy animals in a day. As little of 
a huntsman as I am, I should pride myself more upon shooting one 
wild duck flying, than in destroying hundreds of animals in this 
manner. How igno\>le is this mode of bunting in comparison with 
that adopted by the ancestors of the present monarchs of Europe, 
a few centuries ago ! They were always foremost in pursuing the 
wild boar, and the first to pierce his side. How mean would such 
a cowardly mode of destroying a noble animal have appeared to 
an old Mohawk warrior ! 

No hunting is allowed in this country during the spring and 
summer, while the animals are nourishing their young ; and rarely 
before the middle of October, as the crops which have not been 
previously collected, would be too much injured by the trampling 
of horses. As soon as the season arrives, you may ride any where 
within the region prescribed by your purchase, without asking 
permission of any individual whose grounds you traverse. As far 
as the fiunt is concerned, it rarely belongs to him ; and is never 
considered his property, unless he has previously purchased the 
right Hunting, in Europe is a much 'more agreeable amusement 
than in our country, as a fence or hedge very seldom appears, to 
interrupt you while pursuing the game. I have never seen either 
in Prussia ; and probably very few if any, exist There are a few 
hedges in Modena, in Parma, and in Normandy ; but they are so 
seldom seen, and when met with are so low, as to form a very 
slight impediment to the progress of the rider. The grounds 
being all open, he can easily follow the animal in every direction, 
rarely if ever meeting ^th an obstacle, until he reaches the boun- 
dary to which his privilege extends. If the game is fortunate 
enough to pass the boundary, it is safe, unless some other hunt- 
ing party, within whose territory it has fled, should give chase, 
when its destruction is almost certain. 
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The piivilege of the chase or hunt Is of two ktnds : the Hoch- 
jagdy and that of the coininon hunt The former includes the right 
of killing all large animals, such as the badger, the wild boar, the 
roe, wolf, lynx, hare, ^.c. and several species of bihls, amongst 
which is the pheasant : this is often pursued on horseback, and 
is considered much the most noble amusement. The latter con- 
fers the right of killing those birds and animals which do not 
belong to the Hochjagd. The price which is paid for this priri- 
lege, is in proportion to the extent of the ground, and to the abun- 
dance of game. The Hockjagd is much more expensive than the 
other. If the circuit in the bounds of which the right of hunting 
ia purchased, is a number of leagues in extent, the price is from 
twenty to fifty dollars a year ; but a much larger sum than this is 
paid when the exclusive privilege of hunting within these limits 
is purchased. No stranger, even when invited by a friend to join 
him, has the right of drawing his fowling piece upon a single 
animal; but must content himself with his exercise, and with 
observing t£e dexterity of his companion. In a country so exten- 
sive as I'russia, you will thus perceive, that this right forms no 
contemptible addition to the income of those of the nobility, whose 
grounds are extensive ; and the right of disposing of the hunt for 
one-third of the kingdom, makes no small item in the revenue of 
the monarch. 

Another of the royal rights is the privilege of taking fish in all 
the harbours of the kingdom. It is disposed of in the same man- 
ner as the hunt ; and although less lucrative, it amounts to a very 
considerable sum. By this monopoly, the price of fish is very 
much increased ; and the resources of the poor who live on the 
coast, and who generally subsist to a considerable extent upon this 
species of food, are proportionably diminished. 

The Orphan Asylum of this city, owes its origin to the un- 
wearied efiTorts and philanthropy of the celebrated Franke. He 
published, about a century since, a minute account of the rise and 
progress of this institution ; an account which exhibits in a most 
extraordinary manner the influence of effort and unwearied reso- 
lution, in erecting one of the noblest establishments which has 
ever benefited mankind. As it was the custom in Halle for the 
benevolent to distribute thdr alms to the poor on a particular day. 
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Fraxdce when chosen pastor of Gkucha, one of the suburbs of tbat 
city, desired the poor every Thursday to come to his house, to 
receive temporal assistance and religious instruction. As the 
number of applicants increased beyond his means of relieving' 
them, he placed a charity box in his house, to receive the contri- 
butions of those who were friendly to this object Some unknown 
person having given four or five dollars, Franke relates that he 
said to himself " this is a considerable sum, I will apply it to the 
foundation of a charity schooL" Nearly half of this he expended 
in purchasing books ; but of the twenty-seven given to the chil- 
dren, only four were returned ; the others being kept or disposed 
oC As he found many of the children but little benefited by their 
instruction, the impressions made upon their minds while in school* 
being obliterated. when absent, he fonned the plan of selecting 
some of them, and placing them in a separate edifice, where thej 
might be educated and maintained apart from the world. This 
was the foundation of the celebrated orphan school of Hallet whidi 
for extent, the number of its pupils^ and the infiifence it has 
exerted in the world, is without a parallel in the history of Prussia. 
Several persons having afterwards given him 1400 rix dollars to 
promote thiB object, a small house was purchased, where twelve 
orphans were placed, under the direction of one of the theological 
students. 

As the number of applicants increased, he resolved to bmld a 
house for their reception, with the firm belief that God would 
bless him in his exertions. The edifice was commenci^ in 1096^ 
and nearly finbhed in one year. The difficulties he experienced 
in the erection of this hospital, were such as would have discouraged 
ftny one but Franke. Many of these he mentions, but he went on 
vith his work, relying on the providence of God, to which, he 
.«ays, oiu- care for a future supply was faithfully committed. In his 
ipreatest depression, he always found unexpected relief, his prayer 
often being answered on the very day, and sometimes the very 
hour, that it had been uttered. In one instance he relates, that the 
resources of the establishment were so nearly exhausted, that he 
knew not where to find the means necessary for supporting it 
another week. In this dilemma, a person sent him, anonymouslyt 
one thousand crowns. On another occasion, when no means 
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were left of supplying the table for another day* he foimd» he sayg, 

one comfort, a presence of mind in prayer, with a confident 

dependence on the Lord, '^ who hears the rarens when they cry.'' 

Just as he had finished his supplication, an acquaintance presented 

him with a letter and a small package, containing fifty crowns. In 

February, 1689, when all his means were exhausted, and the poor 

orphans were crying to him for bread, he reflected upon that 

passage of Scripture, ^Ueek first the kingdom of God, and his 

righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto you.'' As he 

gave bis last coin, he said in his thoughts, ^ look, look upon my 

necessity." Learing his study, to repair to his lecture-room, he 

found a student in his house, who handed him seventy crovms* 

sent by some distant persons. On another occasion, when in 

similar need, he says he found himself deeply affected with the 

fourth petition of our Lord's prayer, '^ give us this day our daily 

bread." His thoughts, he observes, rested particularly on the 

words ^^this day^*^ for we greatly wanted it* While he w]as 

praying, a friend brought him four hundred crowns. In his account 

of the origin and progress of this establishment, Franke relates 

many other cases of relief^ equally remarkable with those Just 

specified. 

Though this institution was originally designed for orphans, the 
poor, the lame, and those who had been very unfortunate, were 
received there. Religious instruction was given to them for savertil 
hours each day« The poor theological students of the university 
were here provided with a table, and a part of their time was 
employed in giving instruction to the poor. In 1714^ the number 
of persons supported at this institution, amounted to four hundred 
and sixty. With this establishment were united a great number of 
schools for the instruction of the poor of the city, as well as, 
a Latin school, and a library. The most important part of it 
however, was the printing establishment Of the origin of thb> 
professor Franke gives a very minute account, of which the 
following is the substance. In 1710, Charles Hildebrand, baron 
of Canstein, proposed to Franke, that a sufficient number of types: 
should be cast, to correspond with each letter of the Bible, and 
that being arranged, they should be preserved in that form. Thia 
plan, which probably gave the first hint towards die subsequent 



discoTery of Btereotj^^lng, was carried into execution two fears 
after, and the New Testament was published. Subsequently, the 
whole Bible appeared, and both were sold at so moderate a price, 
a; to be within the reach of most of the lower classes of society. 
This part of the printing establishment continued active, long after 
the death of professor Franke, which took place in 17OT. In 
about a century from its foundation, more than two millions of 
Bibles^ and one million copies of the New Testament had been 
printed and sold at this institution. Soon aAerthe commence- 
ment of the Tranquebar mission, a fount of Malabar types was 
procured, and parts of the Bible were printed in that language. 
One of the theological students, who had learned the art of 
printing in this institution, accompanied by a printer of Leipzig, 
soon sailed for Tranquebar, to join the celebrated missionary, 
Ziegenbalgh, and in a short time after their arriral, the New 
Testament appeared in the language of southern Hindostan. 
Classical works, and seyeral others in the Russian and other 
languages, subsequently appeared from the press of the orphan 
house. 

This building is in the form of three sides of a parallelogram, 
two of which are more than eight hundred feet in length. Ther^ 
are now about one hundred orphans here, who are supported from 
the funds of the institution, and from the yearly donation of the 
king of Prussia. The press is very active, and still prints standard 
works, particularly those used in the schools, at a very moderate 
price. How much does such a character as that of Franke, rise 
above those who are usually admired ! "With what serenity must 
he have looked back upon his life, and with how much truth 
could be have said, I have finished my course with joy I 
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Hallb, 1826. 



I PRoiHsED jrou some time mce^ an account of the present state 
of religion in the Protestant church of Germany. The difficulties 
attending its preparation are so great, that I hare often almost 
resolved to omit it entirely. For at the outset of his labours, the 
traveller finds but feW publications from which he can derive any 
satisfactory information. The Germans themselves also have a 
very imperfect knowledge of the subject, or are unwilling to com- 
municate it to others. Germany is divided into thirty-five distinct 
government?, besides the four free cities, and these divisions add 
not a little to his embarrassment In those divisions also, in which 
the Catholic religion predominates, it is next to an impossibility 
for a stranger to gain much definite information, respecting the 
state of Protestantism. In this letter I shall confine myself prin- 
cipally to the churches of Prussia. 

In Prussia there are but five sects ; the Jews, the Mennonites, 
the Catholics, the Reformers, or those who belong to the Reformed 
church, and the Lutherans. In 1817, there were 127,345 Jews, 
in 1822, nearly 150,000. In the former year, there were t5,333 
Mennonites, in the latter not quite fifteen thousand. The Catholics 
in 1817 amounted to 4,023,513, and in 1822, to 4,422,873. The 
Protestants, in 181 7, ^exclusive of the Mennonites, were 6,370,380, 
and in the last mentioned period they had increased to almost 
7,100,000. At the time of my leaving Berlin, the census for 
1825 had not been published. The accounts which have been 
given you of the census of Prussia for that year, were written 
down from the lectures of the professor of statistics, in the Berlin 
^versity ; but as I was not present when he gave a numerical 
statement of the sects of this country, I can only refer you to a 
^^omparison of their proportional increase* from 1817 to 1828^ to 
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form a pretty accurate Idea of their numbers the last year, when 
the whole population amounted to 12,0039810 inhabitants. During 
my residence in Prussia, I made unwearied efforts to gain accurate 
information on this subject, but my success was not answerable to 
my anticipations. My information is principally derived from 
conversations with the clergy, and the professors of the universities. 

The Jews here are almost exclusively Rabbinnical in their 
creed. Most of them reside in Prussia Poland, though they are 
to be found in small numbers in all the large towns. Those living 
in the metropolis are more intelligent, and less intolerant than 
most of the Israelites of the present day.. 

The Mennonites form a distinct sect in most of the German 
■tetes. They are the followers of Simon Menno, who was bom in 
Friesland in 1606, and died in 1681. At the age of thirty-one, he 
renounced the Catholic religion, and soon after travelled through 
Holland, Germany, and Russia. In these countries he assembled 
the Anabaptists, forming them into congregaticHis. He introduced 
a severe discipline into his churches, and by his talents and exam- 
ple, eoon acquired many followers. They still exist in consider- 
able numbers In Holland, Switzerland, and Russia. In the former 
country there were in 1823, 86,000, in the latter, 6000. In 
Germany they are much less numerous than formerly. 

The Mennonites esteem it unlawful to take an oath, either of 
allegiance, or in the courts of justice. They refuse to fight for 
the defence of the country, and reject infant baptism, but baptize 
all wlio have arrived «C adult years. Previous to the administralioB 
«tf this erdinmce, they are not permitted to come to the sacra- 
ment, but forwards they are aUowed to partake of it ; as baptism 
IB also a eiAstiiute for eenfimiatlion. Most of then;! perform this 
ceremony by sprinkling, though a small minority insist upon diree 
immersions. The Mennonites are not unanimous in their opinions, 
•ome being much more stiict than others in their creed and 
discipline. For vicious conduct, they exconmiunicate any one of 
4heir members. Those who practbe immersion, allow no other 
liaptism to be vaBd; and if a Mennosite,.who has been sprinkled, 
Irishes to unite with them, he must be immersed before fhiaj wiU 
ceeetve Um. These are several oongregatioiia of Am eeot in 
Battel and ill the vieiai^ of ifaat dty ; wlio, with tbe Mennonites 
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of Switzerland and Flanden, belong to the ttrktest class. Tliey 
carry their bigotry to such a degree* as to excommunicate any one 
' of their members who is married to one who is not of their sect 
Formerly they wore a particular dress* though at the present lime few 
of them retain this outward mark of sectarianism* In Switzerland, 
particularly on the Jura mountains^ there are a few congregations 
who esteem it unlawful to wear buttons on their clothes, iastening 
their coats with hooks and eyes as a sobstitute. They are caHed 
Hefler, from the €rerman word Heften^ to fasten. Tliese indin- 
duals, with a few of the Mennonites of Prussia, still belieTe it 
unlawful to share, wearing their beards as long as those of the 
French drum-majors. The Mennonites uniyersally condemn 
luxury in furniture and dress ; and those who live in Danzig and 
its vicinity, formerly excommunicated all those who had their 
pictures taken. This latter article of their creed, however, was 
expunged some years since. 

The majority of the Mennonites live in the villages, and there 
are no congregations in the towns, except in Danzig, and in one 
or two other cities. Among these some have acquired considerable 
fortunes ; and of this class a few, from their comparative liberality 
towards other sects and from their superior style of living, are re- 
garded as unbelievers by their brethren. They are not thought by 
other sects to be distinguished for their piety ; not that tbey are 
very often openly immoral, but they are represented as being much 
more desirous of laying up for themselves earthly treasures, than 
those which wiU never fade. As a sect, they are industrious and 
wealthy. They were visited a few years since by a Mr. Bott and 
Mr. Ancas, who were sent out by a society in England, to examine 
their churches. Since that time, they have united themselves with 
the Baptist missionary society of England, and have placed their 
contributions, as I have been informed, at the disposal of that body. 
You wiU observe by their relative numbers in 1817 and 1(82% that 
they have decreased a few hundreds, and the cause of tfaip decrease 
was the severe fines they have been compelled to pay, for not per- 
forming military service. The laws of Prussia require every man 
to serve three years in the army. The government fearing, if this 
sect were to be exempted on account of their creed, that not a 
small number of the young Prussians might join them to avoid this 
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odious senice, passed a law soon after the battle of Waterloo, thai 
every one who refused to enter the army, should pay a very heavy 
penalty. Some of our own citizens would undoubtedly, like many 
of the Germans, regard this law as an outrage upon the rights of 
conscience and the purse. As the existence of Prussia, as a king- 
dom, depends on her army, the government find no difficulty in jus- 
tifying this coercive measure. 

The Catholics reside principally in the Rhine provinces, in Si- 
lesia, and in Prussian Poland. In common with all other sects, 
they enjoy the same rights as the Lutherans. There are two Arch- 
bishops, at Cologne and Posen, who stand at the head of this 
church ; the former directing its concerns in that part of Prussia 
which borders the Rhine, and the latter in Silesia and Prussian 
Poland. They are, however, subjected to the supervision of the 
Minister of ecclesiastical affairs ; but the limits of his authority are 
prescribed by the treaty made a few years since between the Prus- 
sian government and the Pope. Monachism still exists in this 
country. Most of the convents (of which there are sixty-nine for 
monks, and twenty-one for nuns,) are in Silesia, in Prussian Poland, 
or near the Rhine. As a body, the Catholics are much more en- 
lightened than their brethren in southern Germany. 

The Reformed church is less flourishing than it was a century since. 
In 1817, there were less than three hundred thousand persons be- 
longing to it, and since that period they have considerably dimin- 
ished. During that year, Frederick William made an effort to 
unite the Lutheran and Reformed churches of Prussia ; and gave 
to the new body the name of the Evangelical church. Many 
individual churches of each sect have been thus imited, but what 
proportion I have found it impossible to ascertain. Others have 
partially enrolled themselves under the banners of the Evangelical 
church, and congregations have been then separated into two parts. 
Where these churches have thus been divided, as many have bean, 
in the province of East Prussia, and if I mistake not in one or two 
other provinces, those remnants of the Reformed congregations 
which are unable to maintain a clergyman, are visited occasionally 
by preachers of their own denomination, who perform divine ser- 
vice and administer the sacrament. 
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The approred books of this church are the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, and the Decision of the Sjniod of Dortrecht The dr^ss of 
the clergy, the rules respecting ordination, confirmation, baptism 
and festivals, are the same .as in the Lutheran. The service dif- 
fers from that of the latter in minutiae only. In one of them, when 
repeating tbe Lord's prayer, they say, " Vater unser^* — ^Father of 
us ; and also, " erlose uns von dem Vebelj^ deliver us from evO, or 
the evil J in the other, " Unser Voter ^^^ our Father; and ^erlose 
uns von dem Bosen^*^ deliver us from the evil one, or the DeviL 
The Lutheran clergy use wafers in administering the Sacramenty 1 i \ 
while the reformed reject them, making use of bread. The Evan- / ^ ^ 
gelical church has endeavoured to unite the two modes by introdu- ^ 
cing long wafers, which they break. 

Predestination, as taught by Calvin, was formerly believed exten- 
sively by the clergy and laity of the Reformed church, and by the 
Lutherans to some extent To prevent this heresy, as the latter 
sect esteemed it, from gaining ground, the theological professors 
of Leipzig and Jena during the latter half of the 16th century, pre- 
pared a work entitled Formula Concordiae^ wl^ch was afterwards 
adopted as one of the approved books of the Lutheran church. 
This has not however entirely succeeded in eradicating this '* here- 
sy" from either church. This doctrine is still believed and preached 
by the clergy of Elberfield, and by some of those residing in the 
province of Kleve Berg on the Rhine. In the Reformed church, > 

however, it is now much less generally received than formerly, the 
number who believe it, being relatively but little greater than in 
the Lutheran. 

In the Lutheran church it is the custom for parents to make a 
present to the clerg3anan, who officiates at the confirmation of their 
chiklren, but in the Reformed, this is never done. In almost all 
tlie churches of the former sect, a picture is placed over the altar, 
delineating some one of the great events of our Saviour's life, or 
of one of the Apostles. A crucifix, with two wax candles, is also 
placed on the altar of every church. These ornaments have not 
been admitted into the Reformed churches, as they are regarded 
by them as remnants of the Catholic religion, for which they 
entertain very little respect AAer the sermon and confession arc 
ended, the clergyman of the Lutheran church sings a short prayer, 
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fltanAng with Ms face to the altar, and his hack to the congrega- 
timn ; the manner of singing being almost exactly the same, as in 
the Catholic mass at the Quirinal. All the con^egation then aing^ 
Amea, dwelling upon it nearly a minute. He then turoa to tbc 
audience, and sings the benediction which Aaron pronounced whea 
he blessed the children of Israel : *^ The Lord blesa thee and keep 
thee : the Lord make his face shine upon thee and be graciaua tuUo 
thee s the Lord lift up his countenance upon thee and give thee 
peace*** The congregation then respond with an Amen, dwelling 
upon it as before. The first part of the Lutheran service is not admit- 
ted into the Reformed church. These differences are so small and 
so unimportant, that they would probably have been long since for- 
gotten, had not a real obstacle existed, which most of the Reibnned 
diurches have regarded as insufferable': I here refer to the doc- 
trine of Consubstantiation. The Augsburg confession admits this ; 
while the Heidelberg catechism rejects it This is the principal 
reason why the Reformed church has always refused to unite with 
the Lutheran, and this is the great obstacle in the minds of those 
who refuse to Join the Evangelical church. In the Lutheran, there 
are very few who oelieye this doctrine at the present time, probably 
not one in a hundred. It remains, however, a part of their autho- 
riased catechism and creed ; and until it is expunged, many of the 
Reformers, as they are called, will be very unwilling to unite with 
them. There is something, also, in the word Reformed, which, 
from its import, as well as its antiquity when applied to their 
church, has a tendency to attach them strongly to their indepen- 
dent existence. 

The Lutheran church is much the most numerous, and contains 
more than half of the population of the kingdom. I will now 
endeavour to present you as accurate a picture of it as F .can 
draw, under the following outlines, although it is far from being 
as satis&ctory as could be wished : 

1. CoNFmif ATioN. Every child must be confirmed. At thirteen 
years of age, he is sent by his parents to the clergyman of the 
parish to which he belongs, to inform him that he is old enough 
to receive religious instruction preparatory to confirmation. 
As soon as the class of children immediately preceding have 
heen confirmed, all those who have reached the age of thirteen 
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yei^rs, are required to repair, once a week, to the house of tbeir 

pastor, to receive from him that instruction in the great doctrines 

of their church, which is indispensible to admission within its 

pale. They are thus taught two hours every week during the 

year, excepting the six weeks previous to their confirmation, 

when they are instructed four hou^s weekly. No one is permitted 

to partake of the sacrament, who has not passed a year in this 

preparatory course. To communicate theological knowledge in 

this manner, is as much the duty of a Lutheran clergyman, as 

preaching or baptism. It is given gratuitously, and at the end of 

the year the children are examined, and if found to possess the 

neeessary acquaintance with religious truth, a certificate is given 

them that they have passed through the course necessary to church 

membership, when they are publicly confirmed. It is illegal, 

however, to cpnfirm them before fourteen* years of age, though 

in a few cases, from inattention of the parents, or from some 

other cause, they are not confirmed until fifteen or sixteen. 

Confirmation usually, if not always, with the exception of Palm 
Sunday, takes place on a week day. The ceremony is similar, if 
I mistake not, in all the churches. The following description of 
it is drawn from a confirmation, at which I was present in Berlin. 
The candidates for this rite, first sing for about half an hour, when 
the clergyman makes a prayer. After the prayer is ended, he 
preaches a sermon, addressed particularly to the chUdren, exhibit- 
ing the great blessings resulting to themselves and to the world, 
from the introduction of the Christian religion; the duties devolving 
upon them from this public avowal of their belief in Christianity, 
&c. They then approach in pairs, and kneel before him ; when 
placing his hands on their heads, he blesses them, sa3ring, ** May 
ike Lord bless thee and keep thee ; the Lord make his face shine 
^pon thee and he gracious unto thee ; the Lord lift up his counte- 
nance upon thee and give thee peace.** After all of them have 



* In Hanover, and I believe in some other German states, yoong girls, 
neither enter into society, nor earl their hair, until the day they are to be con- 
finned. To this day they look forward with ms mnch interest, m does the 
sladents in one of our eoUeges, to thoTeoeptioa of his diploma, which is to be 
his {NUMport into the busy soenae of lift. 
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received Mn benediction, they enter the sacrlity, and write their 
names in the church records, after which the clergjrman gives them 
a certificate of confirmation, and on the succeeding Sabbath they 
partake of the sacrament. 

IL Baptism. This ordinance is administered at any time the 
parents may desire, during the first six weeks after the birth of the 
child. This rite is usually performed in the churches, but occa- 
sionally in the houses of the parents* When adminbtered in the 
church, the child is always presented by the nurse, the parents 
being rarely, if ever present, and although present, they are always 
represented by a godfather and godmother. When it takes place 
in the house of the parents, they are usually witnesses of the cere- 
mony, but all promises respecting the child are made by sponsors. 
Baptism is usually administered on a week day ; rarely, if ever, on 
the sabbath, unless at private houses. The clergyman supports the 
head of the child with his left hand, its body resting on his left arm ; 
and the face of the infant being held downwards^ the water is 
poured from a cup, or from the palm of the hand, on the back of 
the head. This is not, perhaps, the universal mode of performing 
the rite, but in every instance where I have been present, it has 
been administered in this manner. If one of the parents is a Pro* 
testant, and the other a Catholic, the sons are baptized by a cler- 
g3rman of the same religious persuasion as the father, and the 
daughters by one of the church to which the mother belongs. No 
Jew can receive baptism, until after the consent of the consistory 
has been obtained, and this cannot be given, until from the police 
of the place where he resides, satisfactory evidence has been pro- 
cured of his being a moral man, and a peaceable citizen. The 
administration of baptism is universal in the Lutheran church, as 
all parents are required by law to present their children within six 
weeks after their birth. The Lutherans, and those belonging to 
the Reformed church, consider this as the passport, and indeed, as 
the only one to the name of a Christian ; and that without it, no one 
is worthy of receiving this appellation. In conversing a few days 
since, with one who was not distinguished for hb theological 
researches, I informed him that some of the sects in our country, 
baptized only the children of those who had made a public profes- 
sion of religion. He seemed much surprised, and said* *<a large 
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wamhet of yont countrymen then must be HeaAen**' ** Wfiy sot** 
WB8 my reply* <^ Because they have not been baptised/' was the 
answer* 

III. Ths Lord^s Supper, 'this o)rdinance is administered to all 
those, wh6| after they have been coi^rmed, express a wish to par- 
take of it On such occasions it is necessary to go to the sacristy* 
of the church one or two days before, and write your name. The 
sacrament is always administered immediately after the sendee is 
ended. When there are two clergymen, they botib officiate stand- 
ing on the sides of the altar, whither the communicants adrance 
in pairs to the clergyman^ who .dbtributes the bread, and who 
salutes them as they approach. He then presents it to them say« 
ing ; " This is the body which was broken for you, d&c«" They 
then proceed behind the altar to the other clerg3rman« who hands 
them the cup, and says before they partake of it ; *' This is the 
blood of the New CoTcnant, d&c." The clergymen distribute the 
emblems alternately. After the males have all ptirtaken, the 
females, having taken off their bonnets, then advance in pairs to 
the altar ; and the ceremony in both cases is precisely the same* 
This mode is rery slow, requiring seyetal hours where the 
communicants are unmerous; and is exceedingly inconrenient 
during the winter, as the churches in the cities of this country^ 
like those of France and Italyi hav^ usually stone pavementSf 
instead of floors* During the whole ceremony the choir of the 
church eingi making a small pause while the preacher is address- 
ing the 'communicants. Each one, after leaTing the altar to go 
into the church, drops a piece of money into a box, which is 
placed there to receive their contributions. Thdre is something 
so terrestrial in the efiect produced by the jingling which strikes 
upon your ear during the address of the clergyman^ that the solem- 
nity of this ordinance is not a little diminished* In all the Lu- 
theran churches where I have been present, you see five or abc 
men during the time the congregation are singings busily engaged 
in moving long poles with satin bags attached to them, over the 
heads and between the bodies of the worshippers ; while the rat- 

* I use tho word church here in opposition to the altar, which it separated 
from the body of the church hy a railing, like the altar of the tribime m 
CaftoUc cathedrals. 
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^Hng of groschen reminds you of your banker, qtdte as nodi as 
of the honse of Grod* This perhaps is fastidiousness on my part ; 
but be this as it may, there are few sounds which affect my ear 
more unpleasantly. 

Many of the Lutherans partake of the sacrament several times 
a year ; some only once ; and others very rarely, perhaps never» 
during life, after their confirmation* It is administered every 
Sunday, if any persons have previously written their names on a 
paper kept in the sacristy, expressing a deske to receive it 
There are many sabbaths, howerer, when no such wish having 
been expressed, this ordinance is not celebrated. You iiHU observe 
from this statement, that the word church has an entirely different 
signification with the Lutherans, from that which is given to it by 
most of the denominations of our country. The church here 
means every one' who believes in the Lutheran creed ; or, in odier 
words, who has been confirmed by a Lutheran clergyman. To 
be confirmed, it is only necessary to understand theoretically, the 
most important doctrines contained in the approved books of &ith 
and discipline, and to be acquainted with the Bible. Though the 
Lutheran church admits the doctifoe of regeneration, this change 
is not considered necessary to confirmation. Many clergymen, in 
their religious instructions to the children previous to the celebra- 
tion of this rite, explain to them without doubt the duties that will 
devolve upon them by the subsequent avowal of their belief in 
Christ, as the Saviour of the world ; but at so early an age, it is 
almost impossible for tibe child, however faithful the teacher may 
be, to form an adequate idea of the nature of that covenant which 
he makes with his Redeemer. It is probably owing to this, that 
so many persons entirely neglect the sacrament during most of 
their lives, especially as confirmation is considered by most of 
them as tantamount to discipleship. This preparatory course of 
instruction is indeed an admirable regulation, and might be intro- 
duced into all our American churches with the happiest results. 
It is received, however, at too early an age in the Lutheran church; 
for no child of fourteen is capable of deriving half the benefit 
which he would probably receive when at the age of eighteen or 
twenty. In the one case he is the mere recipient of certain doc* 
trines that are merely impressed upon his memory ; in the other 
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he aequiret, to say the least, an intdleetual view of the great 
tmdis of religion, and is often prompted by the interest they excite 
to make investigations for himself. As it is practised here, a- 
hereditary belief is all that is acquired ; aiid with the reception of 
confirmation, vhOe every one considers himself as belonging to 
the church of Christ, he rarely reflects afterwards upon the danger 
of eoming unworthily to the communion table. 

Afl there is no visible church, there are at the same time no 
church meetmgs for prayer ; and no opportunities are presented to 
that body for making a united eflfort in the cause of religion. No 
one ascertains, unless by accident, that there are others whose 
•entimenta on this subject may correspond with his own. If there 
is an unusual interest felt on the subject of religion, it is not the 
result of effort ; and then there is no rallying point where they may 
meet to promote it* The mode of hnng in Europe renders this still 
more difficult. The houses on the continent are several times as large 
as those in the United States ; and rarely does a single family occu- 
py more than one story, and often only a part of one. They live 
within themselves to such a degree, as for years to be ignorant of 
the occupation, and often of the names, of those dwelling und^ 
the same roof. No one asks what his neighbour is doing ; and 
unless the latter possesses more than usual curiosity, he recipro- 
cates this politeness with equal indifferenee. An American can 
form no idea of this retirement. I have lived for months in many 
of the cities of Europe, without even knowing the face of an indi- 
Tidual inhabiting the same building, except those of the family of 
whom my rooms were hired, and of the porter. From this com- 
parative retirement, two persons equally interested in the subject 
of religion, may inhabit the same mansion ibr years, and continue 
perfect strangers ; and should a few individuals residing in the 
same or in different houses meet regularly for private prayer, they 
may be entirely ignorant that any similar assembly exists in the 
city. As they have no visible church, they have no regular ac- 
counts of the state of religion throughout the kingdom. The 
government receives, without doubt, annual reports of the number 
of children confirmed; but these I believe are never published, as 
I have never heard of them ; and were these made known, they 
i^oUd fumiah the only means of forming an idea of the tftate of 
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religion. *« Wbat is the prefteni stale of the Lutheran ehnixh f* 
has been asked by me perhaps fifiy times. ** We ba^e no means 
of ascertaining,*' was the universal answer. 

lY. DisciPLin B. As all belong to the church by confirmation, 
it is impossible, at the present time, for the clergymen who are 
desirous of introducing discipline, to persuade the people to 
consent to it. Were the majority of the nation to desire it, the 
consent of the government must first be procured, for by them all 
laws are enacted relating to religion. Prussia has so long enjoyed 
thfi greatest latitude of creed, that the monarch would find H 
almost impossible to carry such a law into execution. In the 
beginning of the last century, there was a severe discipline in 
both the Lutheran and Reformed churches. Frederick William L 
then published a law, that all persons guilty of theft, adultery, 
fornication, blasphemy, profanity, d&c. should make a public con<- 
fession. The ofiender wae required to go to the house of the 
clergyman, and confess his sin, and then follow him to the church. 
After the sermon and prayer were ended, the preacher addressed 
the congregation in these words : <* Beloved brethren, there is now 
standing before youlm individual named N. N., who has committed 

the grievous sin of p-, and because this offence is burdensome 

to you, we will supplicate the Father of mercies for this fallen 
sinner." He then asked the following questions, which the 
ofiender was requiied to answer standing. 

1st I ask thee N. N., whether thou hast broken the ■ 

coBunand, and hast ofilended the weak, and troubled the contrite t 
Answer. Yes. 

3d. Art thou sorrowful on account of this sin, and 'wilt thou be 
reconciled again with the Almighty God ? Answer. Yes. 

3d. Art thou convinced that the all-merciful God, sent Jesus 
Christ into the world, to seek those who are lost, and receivest 
thou the grace and the life which he has acquired with a believing 
heart? Answer. Yes. 

4th. Hast thou resolved in eiimest to mend thy wicked life? 
Answer. Yes. 

The preacher then said, " May the eternally gracious God, who 
has no pleasure in the death of the smner, be gracious and merciful 
unto thee, %nd forgive thy sin." He then declared that he 
T6<^eived again as a member of that churchy 
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Frederick the great in the year 1746, entirely abolished public 
confessions ; assigning as a reason, that it rather embittered than 
improved the heart of the indiridual, besides giving rise to scandal, 
and to other evils that were still greater. As a substitute he 
ordered that when any such offence had been committed, the 
clergyman should take one of his brethren with him, go to the 
house of the individual, and without making it known, should 
warn him in private, and exhort him to lead a better life. The 
confession thus made, the clergyman was required to keep secret. 
If he divulged it, his place was forfeited. Since that period, there 
has not been a public confession in the Lutheran church of Prussia. 
A few of the clergy still lament that the law enacted by Frederick 
William I. has been abolished ; the great majority of them, how- 
ever, think this statute much too severe. A few, with whom I \/ 
have conversed, are very desirous of seeing confirmation abolished* 
and their church placed, as to membership, on the same footing \ 
with the Presbyterian in oar country. Most of them, however, 
are very much opposed to such an alteration, and say, that **as 
God knows who are hb people, this is not necessary.'* Public 
eonfessicms have not only ceased in the Lutheran and Reformed I 

churches in Prussia, but also throughout all the German states. 
An instance occurred in Wiirtemberg about forty years ago. Since 
that time there has not been a single instance of public confession 
in either of these churches in Germany. In a church like the 
Lutheran, where children are confirmed at fourteen years of age, 
and that too from the influence of custom and of law, such a 
regulation as the public confession enacted by Frederick William I. 
is excessively severe. Many of the large cities are now so corrupt, 
that were this law to be revived, and to become universal in its 
application, the clergy would find not a small part of their time 
employed in attending to its enforcement. 

y. Festivals. In the Lutheran church there are many festivals, 
though few in comparison with those in the Catholic. The three 
greatest are Oestern^ or Easter, WeincLcht^ or Christmas, and Pfing^ 
sterif or Whitsuntide. Each of these lasts two days; During 
these, as well as the other festival days, divine service is performed 
in the churches, to which about one-tenth part of the population 
resort. The shops are closed while the churches are open, but 
e»n be opened during the rest of the day. The other festivals ar^k 
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CharfrtUagy or goot) Fridaj. 

BtLSstofff a day for fasting and prayer. This has been declared 
hj the goyernment lo be one of the great festivals of the church. 
Balls and other anjusements, which were previously allowed, are 
forbidden. On this day the moral law is preached, particularly in 
its reference to Christianity. 

Todtenfeiertag, This festival has been established within a few 
years, to keep alive the recollection of their deliverance firom 
bondage, as well as the memories of those who perished in breaking 
the yoke of Napoleon. In every church in Prussia, the names of 
those who died in this struggle are painted in large letters on 
tablets, which are suspended against the walls. As the fourth of 
July* was the day of the second capitulation of Paris, the king 
has ordered, that this festival shall be held at that time, and be 
ushered in by the ringing of bells. The altars of the churches 
are then dressed in black, and the children of all the schools are 
required to go in procession to the church, singing a hymn. The 
clergymen are ordered to preach from the 1st of Maccabees, 9-10 
making allusion to those who fell in that holy contest in such a 
manner, as to awaken patriotic feelings in the hearts of their 
auditors. 

HimmehfahrtsfesU or the Ascension day. This, .by a royal 
order, dated 1789, is declared to be one of the great festivals. 

There is also a festival which is held on the Sabbath, soon after 
the harvest has been gathered. This corresponds with die 
Thanksgiving day of the New England states. 

Palm Sunday is also observed. The children are not onfire* 
«guently confirmed at this time. 

Busetag is another of their festivals. On this day the sacrament 
ts administered to great numbers. 

If I mistake not, these are all the festivals in the Lutheran 
4(hurch of Prussia. In Saxony, however, there are many more, 
"which are still observed in Saxon Prussia. There, and in Saxony, 
<he four great festivals of Easter, Christmas, Busstag, and WMt- 
isuntide, continue three days each. The first day is observed as a 

* It is a singolar coincidence, that the ProBsians should celebrate their day 
lof freedom, as they style it, on the same day that we commemorate the 
Independence of our own countiy. 
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day of repentance, tbe second as a day of fosdngt and die third as 
a day of prayer. All the Prussian festivals are observed in Saxony^ 
excepting the Todtenfeiertag, Besides there are 

Griin Donnerstagy established in commemoration of the day 
when our Saviour instituted the ordinance of the supper* This 
in Prussia is not considered as one of the legal festivals, though 
divine service is performed, and the sacrament is administered. 

Johannistag. This festival was established in honour of John 
the Baptist. 

MariaverkunHgungstagy or Annunciation*s day* 

Mariaempfdngnisstagy or Conception day* 

Die HeUigendreikonigetagy the three holy King's day. This is 
in commemoration of the wise men of the east, who came to 
Bethlehem to see the Saviour who was to be bora. How the 
Saxons learned that there were but. three, and that they were 
monarchs, I am ignorant. The three kst mentioned festivals ara 
also observed in the Catholic church* 

MichaeliSf'OT Michaelmas, is extensivdiy observed. 

There are two other festivals observed in Saxony, and all 
include more than twenty days in the year. Though there are 
many more days of this character observed in the Catholic church 
of Spain, and in some parts of Italy, the number in Bavaria wilt 
not greatly exceed this. It is a singular fact, that the Catholic 
church in Saxony has. not not wo many religious festivals as the 
Lutheran. This^ it is believed, is the only example in the history 
of Protestantism. The festivals of thie Lutheran church of 6er^ 
many exert an auspicious influence, so fer^as they draw the 
inhabitants to public worship, but the imprefti<ms there made are 
counteracted by the amusements which always succeed them i^heii 
the weather is pleasant In the cities, only a small part of the- 
inhabitants observe them in a religious manner ; in the villages*, 
the proportion is greater. The time thus lost in Saxony, is three*, 
fourths of a month. Were these days passed industriously, there^ 
would be a great difference in the temporal prosperity of the 
people. I say lost, because to a great extent they are mere days 
of amusement, because also a religious festival Which is not 
observed, almost invariably exerts an influence unfriendly Uk 
morality. But^ although Protestant Germany has gone to one 
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extreme, in tome of the churches of the United Btates we have 
vibrated to the other, in oar total neglect' of Uiese days. Oar 
Puritapical apeestorB^ under the influence of persecution, concluded 
that every thing which belonged to the English church was of 
course defective, and accordingly abolished every festivaL They 
shunned Charybdis, and struck ^against Scylla. We celebrate 
the anniversary of that day when we declared ourselves free fronn 
the yoke of Britain, with bells, and cannon, and songs, while that 
day, which gave moral liberty to mankind, is by many sects 
forgotten. We carouse on the birth-day of our great political 
liberator; but how many congregations are there, which never 
assemble to commemorate the natal day of Him, who broke the 
fetters of death, and rose triumphant over the grave. What, if we 
cannot ascertain the day with certainty; should it be for this reatfoa 
neglected? We should not adhere so closely to the letter, but 
endeavour to feel a little more of the spirit of thanksgiving for 
that atonement, which offers to us a deliverance from a bondnge* 
infinitely more galling than all temporal slavery. The Lutheran 
gentlemen with whom I have conversed on this subject, could 
hardly believe me, when they were told, that even Christmas was 
. not a festival in the congregation churches of our country. They 
seemed alm6st inclined to ask, why we called oureelvee Christians. 
YI. GovxRNMBNT. All the branches of the Protestant church of 
Prussia, are under the direction of the Minister of Ecclesiastical 
affitirs. In each of the ten departments there is a Consistory^ 
composed of a number of clergymen and several of the laity. 
These bodies have powers nearly corresponding with Aose of the 
bishops in the Catholic church. They each consist of from seven 
to nine persons, besides the president, who is always appointed by 
the king. They choose new members to fill the vacandes which 
may occur, but the choice is null, unless approved of by the 
monarch. They meet several times a week, and receive their 
maintenance from the government, and always hold their sessioiw 
in the capitals of the provinces or departments. All questions 
relating to the internal concerns of the church, are here discussed,, 
and the examination of theological candidates, as well as of the 
young men who are desirous of instructing in some of the higher 
schools, take place in presence of this body. Each province 
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of the kingdom is divided into an indefinite number of dioeeieSf 
depending very mnch npon its ezteni and population. OTer eaeli 
of these dioeeses a anperintendent is appointed, from those^f the 
'elergy who are distinguished for talents and leamtng^ *^ He is 
always chosen by the consistory, and has a sp^UBiij superintendence 
of the parishes and schook within his jurisdiction. He is much 
of the time on the wing, for he is required to examine all the 
scfaools, and hear all the clergymen preach who reside within the 
diocese. If either the clergy or instructed are deficient in iheir 
duty, he apprises the general superintendent, who informs tha 
consistory in the annual report which he makes to that body. Itt 
Saxony he has also an oversight of the gymnasia. Each province 
has one general superintendents In each of the small dioceses there 
is a synod, consisting of the clergy of that district, whose powers 
are very limited ; since while they meet and converse like many 
other ecclesiastical bodies, they rarely do any thing more. 

Each diocese has also an inspector, whose business it is to 
examine the churches, and make their reports to the consistoryt 
from whom he receives his appointment He has also an eye 
over the young theological candidates, observing their conducl» 
their mode of instructing, and preaching, as well as some other 
minor duties of which I am ignorant 

VII. Thb Clsrot. The clergy of the Lutheran church of 
Prussia, are chosen in the following manner : 

I. By ike King. He has the right of disposing of about one- 
third of the parishes in the kingdom. 

ft. By the Magistrates^ that is to say, by the corporations of 

the cities. In some of the large towns they have the disposal of 

most, if not all; in others, of only a part They choose a der* 

gyman to fill a vacaney, and after he has preached for a certain 

period, they ask the members of the congregation, if they have 

any objection to his being settled as their pastor, andif none are 

made, he is soon ordained. It is very rare that any such objections 

are made. 
Z. By the NobilHy. They have the right of disposing of many 

of the village churches, which they derived in the following 

manner. The nobility in this CQUntry, formerly built many of the 

.churches at their own expense, and in return, the govemmeilt 
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gare Hntfa Ae priTilege of placing those clergymen whom they 
should flefect^ over these parishes. This right was made hereditary, 
and has continued among their descendants to the present time, 
where the estate has remained in the family, hi^ where it has been - 
disposed of, it has gone with the property to the purchaser. 

4. The vacancies in a few of the parish churches are at the 
disposal of the consistories. Of the proportioot I am ignorant. 

5. Some of the congregations, the number, however, is very 
small, have the right of choosing their own clergyman. This 
permission they have received from the kingi the nobles^ or others, 
who have resigned it to them. 

In vacancies which come under the first four classes, or in 
other words, all those places which are disposed of by patronage, 
a clergyman soon after he is invited to officiate, must preach a 
Probepredigt^ or a sermon of trial, before the parish. If he 
belongs to the same consistorial department as the congregation, 
the latter must decide within eight days ; if to another, within four 
weeks, wh^er they are willing to receive him as their future 
jpastor. If they answer in the negative, die question is referred to 
the consistory, who decide between them and the patron. 

The evil effects resulting from this system of patronage are very 
great. Few of the parishes can ever choose a clergyman after 
their own heart. A single individual, the patron, will always have 
his favourite, who may not unfrequently be a very unacceptable 
spiritual guide to the congregation* When this is the case, all 
hopes of usefulness are mostly at an end. Clergymen, also, who 
bold their places, as in Prussia until death, misconduct, or voluntary 
semoval separates them from their people, will in most instances 
be much less faithful intibcharging their duties, than when they 
hold them at the will of their parishioners. The evils resulting from 
this system are however much smaller than those that we see in 
England. Here are no non-resident clergymen, who pocket their 
five hundred or two thousand pounds a year, with the exception of 
the paltry pittance which they give to the poor curate. Such an 
evil cannot exist, for there is not a clergyman in Prussia who re- 
ceives two thousand dollars per annum. Were these places seve- 
ral times as valuable as they now are, we should undoubtedly see 
similar results, unless the government should interfere and prevent 
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them. Where a clergyman Is not acceptable to his |>edjpl«i little 
or no attachment to him can exist, and of course little will 1^ done 
to promote the spiritual welfare of his flock. Noblemen in most 
comitries, are very apt to believe, that the poor peasantry who are 
80 far beneath them, are incapable of forming a correct opinion of 
the proper qualifications of a pastor. In Prussia, I am convinced 
that very few coul4 be found, who would be wiUing to relinquish 
their wishes to those of the peasants, whom they are accustomed 
to despise. 

The ckrgy of Prussia are not as in France, and some other coun- 
tries, supported by the government, but they derive their incomes 
from the following sources. 

In the towns, there is usually a fund belonging to each parish, 
from which they receive a part of their salaries. In the villages, 
there is very rarely a fund, but there are almost always a parochial 
house and land, the latter •f which is seldom less than thirty acres, 
and sometimes amounts to one hundred and twenty. 

The following are the items of the income of a clergyman, resi- 
ding in a town containing three thousand inhabitants. You may 
depend upon their accuracy, as they were written down at the time 
he communicated them to me. From this detail you can fonn an 
idea of the manner in which they are supported, as well as of the 
amount they usually receive, for this may probably be considered 
as the average amount of income of most clergymen who live in 
towns of about the same population. From the fund 133 Prussian 
dollars, donations 30, marriages, funerals and baptisms 80, wood* 
and publication of marriages, the latter of which take place as with 
Qs, immediately aAer the service is ended, 80 dollars, and from 
confession money Beichtgeldj from two to three hundred dollars* 
It is the custom in the Lutheran church, a short time before the 
service is ended, for the preacher to say something like the follow- 
ing. *^ All those of you, who with penitent hearts 4o freely con- 
fess your sins, relying on the atoning blood of Christ to purify you, 
I hereby declare free from your iniquity." These are not the 
words, but if my memory does not deeeive me, they contain their 
import In many of th^ churches it is the custom for some of the 
congregation to remain, and afterwards to make a confession to the 
clergyman, or at least converse with him on the subject of religion 
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u applicable to themselyes; in which they allude to their past eon- 
diicty and at timea even reveal it in aiich a maBner, that he is not 
left in much doubt as to its nature. Others go to the house of their 
pastor, where they converse with him on these subjects. These 
confessions are usually very general, though in a few instances 
secrets are revealed with but little more reserve, than in the Catho* 
lie church. There is this difference, however, that in the former 
such revelations are voluntary, but in the latter compulsory, as the 
priest will never absolve them until they have divulged every thing* 
Those which are general in their nature, may possibly be attended 
with no evil conse<|uences ; but those which are particular, can not 
be productive of much good, either to the speaker or listener. For 
hearing these confessioDS, and for the advice and admonition which 
are then given them, they present the pastor with a sum of money 
to which they give the name of confession money«> This, however, 
is entirely voluntarjr, as there b no law requiring it except thai of 
custom* The clergjrman who was just alluded to, would not receive 
this otknagf as he was convinced that it would lessen hb influence 
among hb parishioners. After making many inquiries, I have never 
heard of a similar example of self-denial on the part of the Lutheran 
clergymen. The case specified was a noble exhibition of dbinter- 
eslednessv as his whole salary, independently of the confession mo* 
ney, amounted to but three hundred and forty-three Prussian dol^ 
lars and thirty busheb of grain. The Prussian dollar b nearly 
seventy-five cents. 

In the viOages, the clergy receive from two to five hundred dol- 
lars, including the produce or rent of their parochial knd. Pro- 
duce, and consequently rent, is very low at the present time. Dur- 
ing the late war, the price of it was so high, that some of the vil- 
lage clergymen had incomes amounting to between one thousand 
and fifteen hundred dollars. In the cities, the salaries of the 
clergy are much greater than in the villages, but they are very 
small in comparison with those paid to them in our large towns. 
Few of the clergy of Berlin receive more than twelve hundred 
Prussian dollars, and some of them less than one thousand. The 
fillage pastors find it impossible to live in what we consider a 
respectable manner, or in one even indbpensable to the character 
0t the ftofemon. From their comparative poverty, as well a« 
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from their hmnbld style of living, their influence on the higher 
ehesefl is very limited, as they are thus prevented from coming in 
eontaet with them. Wealth and birth in Germany, perhaps more 
than in any other country, form the boundaries of society. Ge- 
musy* when exhibited in any department of science or literature, ia 
a passport to the houses of the nobility, and the popular writers 
of the day, are often admitted to these circles, especially when 
they possess that external polish so much prized in the fashionable 
world. Learned men, however, whose fame does not widely extend 
bejrond their own professions, are rarely seen in any except literary 
circles. The intense application of this class, united with their 
want of grace and ease, so completely unfit them for the light flut- 
tering conversation of high life, that these two classes form the 
opposite poles of German society. The insipidity of thought 
which flows from the one, is as oflensive and disgusting to the 
sniMifi^, as are his manners to the butterflies who shine in the soirie. 
The professors and the other literati; for this reason, form a dis- 
tinct class, and rarely associate with the rich or the fashionable. 
Fortunately for them, they are sufficiently numerous in the large 
cities and the universities, to form a circle for themselves. Such 
a separation indeed exists to some extent in all countries, but it ia 
more visible here than m any land I have seen. It is unfortunate 
for all nations, that such a line of demarcation exists, for, coul<| 
ttiese extremes be brought in contact, the frivolity of the fashion^ 
able world would cease to be its chief characteristic, and compam 
rative grace would succeed that uncouthness of attitude and ad« 
dress, which is so often visible in literary men. In such a state 
of society you would at once conclude that the theological profes- 
sion is rarely embraced by the wealthy. In Hanover, where there 
are probably fifteen hundred clergymen, there are but three of 
noble birth, notwithstanding the poor nobility would form a con<i 
siderable army. In Prussia I have heard of but one who was a 
preacher, and he was designing soon to commence his course as a 
lecturer in the university of Berlin. 

YIIL TnoLooicAL CANDiuATas. Every theolopcal student 
who is desirous of obtaining a license to preach, must procure cer« 
tificatee from the university where he was educated, that he has 
attended the necessary lectures for three years ; and if some time 
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has elapBcd since he left the institution, he must present one also 
from the superintendent or from the inspector of the diocese where 
he has been residing since that period. These he presents to die 
consistory, and by that body he is examined in Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin, grammatically and exegetically, in church history, dog- 
matical theology, 6lc, 6lc. Some weeks before his examination 
commences, he receives a text from the consistory, which he must 
take as the subject of a sennon, to be preached before theni. One 
or more dogmatical and exegetical treatises he is required to read 
at this time. If he is found upon examination intellectually qualified, 
he receives a license to preach. Formerly it was necessary lor faim 
to state his belief in the inspiration of the Old and New Testaments, 
but this affirmation is not now required. In some of the Grerman 
states, the candidates promise, that they will never preach against 
any of the doctrines contained in the Augsburg Confession; hot 
every one is left to form his own opinion as to the character of the 
Bible. The consistory could not with justice require a belief in 
Revelation, for not one in five of the members of those bodies in 
Germany believes in the inspiration of the Old Testament, and not 
a small number reject that of the New. If a student is not intel^ 
lectually qualified, he is required to pursue his studies a year 
longer, if any hope is entertained that he will eventually be com- 
petent for his station ; but if not, he is advised to abandon all 
thoughts of preaching, and to pursue some . other emplojrmeQt. 
Cases of this kind not unfrequently occur, for the government of 
Prussia feel very desirous of elevating the intellectual character of 
this, as well as of the other professions. I have heard it stated, 
that there had been one or two instances recently in this country, 
where candidates were refused a license on account of their hold- 
ing heretical opinions, but the truth of this assertion is doubtful, 
as the individual who informed me could give no satisfactory in- 
formation on the. subject There is a law, if I mistake not, still in 
existence, requiring the consistory to see that the student embraces 
this profession from the dictates of conscience, and that he has 
proper religious impressions of its duties. As that body interpret 
for themselves, the want of belief in revelation is not considered 
as incompatible with the law. The great questions with the coui* 
sistory are ; Is his mind sufficiently enlightened ? Is he capable of 
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discharging the duties Incnmbent upon a pastor? If the answer 
* is affirmative, the cases are certainly very rare, where a want of 
faith would poDve any obstacle to his receiving a license. By ex* 
bilnting this certificate, he is allowed to preach in any of the pro* 
vinces of Prussia. 

After a candidate has been licensed for a year, he then presents 
himself before the consistory, to be examined 'pro MinisteriOf 
provided he has been invited to take the charge of a particular 
parish. He exhibits his previous certificates, and brings with him 
two sermons, one of which he pronounces before some, at least, 
of the members of that body. He is then examined in the German 
language, in Grreek and Hebrew exegesis, in Latin, to ascertain 
whether he can speak and write it correctly, in the history of 
dogmatical theology, in ecclesiastical history, philosophy, theo* 
logical literature, the mode of catechising children, in the com- 
position and delivery of a sermon, 6lc. dtc. If he exhibits a good 
. knowledge of these subjects, he receives the certificate 7>ro Minis^ 
terio^ and can be immediately ordained. This second examination 
is very similar to the first in relation to the subjects, but is much 
more severe. If he is settled within a year from this period, no 
other examination is necessary, but if more than a year elapses 
previous to his ordination, he is required to appear 'before the 
consistory a third time, and is then examined not on all subjects 
above mentioned, but principally on those which are exclusively 
theological. This ishowever rather a conversation, than examination. 
Frederick William is said to be a great admirer of the English 
church, and he is believed by many of his subjects to be yfety 
desirous of remoSelling the Lutheran on a plan similar to the 
established church of that country. In 1816, he appointed two 
Bishops. This the Prussians consider as the first step taken 
towards effecting this object. The individuals selected were Mr. 
8ack, one of the court preachers of Berlin, and Borowski^ the 
general superintendent, of Konigsberg, with the title of bishops of 
the evangelical church of Prussia. The reason assigned for their 
appointment was, the propriety of rewarding distinguished merit ; 
and the monarch declares in his royal ordinance, that this appoint- 
ment is made without any intention of changing the constitution of 
the church. The power of these bishops is not diocesan, neither 
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do tliey differ in any respect* from other dergymen, exeept in the 
precedence which their titles give them, and also in a probable 
increase of their salaries. Since that time« two others have been 
appointed, whose titles are taken from the towns of Stettin and 
Magdeburg. The introduction of these Bishops into the chnrdiy 
circumscribed as was their power, excited little or no opposition ; 
and, so frr as I have had an opportunity of judging, neither the 
clergy, nor the laity, have any objections to seeing the mmiber 
increased. 

Since 1817, tiie king has been making efforts to unite Ae 
Lutheran and Reformed churches. The means proposed to 
accoinpKsh this objects, are: a renunciation of the names Lu- 
theran and Reformed, with the substitution of tiiat of Evangelical, 
and the introduction of a liturgy. A considerable number of 
churches, in various parts of the kingdom, have thus united, so 
&r, at least, as to relinquish their old names, and assume that oC 
EvangelicaL Very few, however, are willing to receive the liturgy 
which has been prepared. Even in the metropolis, and directly 
under the eye of the monarch, there is but one church, ezceptinf 
that of tiie court, which has received it ; and in none of the otiier 
large towns, is the number greater. For tiie viUages, a shorter 
liturgy, which is an abstract of the former, has been published, 
and this has been received by a few of the Reformed and Lntheran 
churches* 

This attempt to introduce the liturgy, has met with great 
opposition throughout the country. Many pamphlets have been 
written on both sides : those writers, who are desirous of the 
rojral favour, supporting it ; while those, who liave been distin- 
guished for their unwavering firmness of character, have opposed 
it. Among the latter is Schleiermacher, who has published 
several pieces, which have not a little strengthened the opposition. 
By diis step he has incurred the displeasure of Frederick, who 
was said to be indignant when he saw the effects of his pamphlets. 
Augusti, a professor of Bonn, and Ammon, the court preacher of 
Dresden, are the champions in favour of a liturgy ; but they are 
considered by the great majority of the Prussians who interest 
themselves in tiiis controversy, as having been vanqubhed. At 
the present time tiie opposition is apparentiy so strong, thai the 
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has commenced, to be finished by his successors* The Reformed 
church seems more willing than the Lutheran to abandon their 
old name ; but very few even of the latter are willing to enrol 
themselves under the banners of the Evangelical church, if the 
liturgy must become their creed. As the questions are entirely 
separate, and as the union can be made though the liturgjr may be 
rejected, it is probable that the king will succeed in the first of 
these measures, although his people will long resist the latter ; 
find, unless force should be used, will certainly gain the victory at 
last. The power of the mpnarch is less here than elsewhere. 
The Protestants of Prussia have so long enjoyed the greatest 
latitude of opinion on the subject of religion, (for their books of 
doctrine and discipline are generally considered as the work of an 
age much less enlightened than the present,) that they now have 
an inveterate aversion to creeds. They would willingly unite, at 
least the majority of them, in a creed consisting of a single article, 
asserting the existence of God ; and they would, perhaps, admit 
another, declaring that the morality of Jesus Christ was purer 
than that of any code of morals ever presented to man ; but, to a 
creed containing only these articles, a few would certainly be found 
hostile. The modem school of Pantheists would oppose such a creed, 
from their own peculiar opinions respecting the nature of the Deity; 
and others would object to it, from the fear that its introduction 
would prepare the way for one embracing additional articles. 
As the books referred to are in reality nearly obsolete, throughout 
most, if not all of Germany, few persons are desirous that another 
should be substituted, preferring to live under an antiquated creed 
of many articles, than under any which is modem, if it consisted of 
more than two, unless expressed in the most general manner. 
This is the principal cause of the almost universal opposition to 
the liturgy. The power of the king has so long been absolute, 
that it is impossible to say what course he will take. He and his 
ancestors have always been in the habit of saying, ''go, and 
come," and implicit obedience has followed the command. He is 
now to try the extent of his power on another theatre, one which 
will test, in the fullest manner, how far he is completely despotic. 
It was currently reported, a short time before my departure from 
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Berlin, that he intended removing Schleirmacher from his prgfef* 
sional chair; and, to my a8toni«hment, I heard the Prussians say, 
''ho dare not*' The popularity of this preacher and scholar 
was so universal, both in the city and the university, as well as 
" with most men of thought throughout Germany, that, in fact, 
even Frederick William ** did not dare'* take such a step. Whether 
his subjects were correct or not in their resistance to the liturgy, 
every one must' judge for himself. The opinion which he will 
form, will probably depend on the fact, whether he inherits the 
sentiments of his fathers; or, whether following the directions of 
Christ, to call no man master, he forms his theological opinions 
for himself, without any reference to those who surround him.* 

Since the date of this letter, I have seen it stated in one of the 
Paris papers, probably the Journal des DebtUSj in a letter dated at 
Hamburg, in January or February 1827, that the king was resolved 
to proceed to extremities. This writer, states that the Prussian . 
government had recently passed a law, forbidding tny consistory 
to license a theological student, unless he would previously pro- 
mise, that, as soon as he was settled, he would do all in his power 
to Introduce the liturgy into his parish. This is taking the most 
effectual way to make it imiversal. The yotmg theologians are 
almost all so poor, that they find it very difficult to support them- 
selves while acquiring their education ; and when they are pre- 
pared to receive the charge of their flocks, many of them are almost 
pennyless. Between a liturgy and beggary, few minds are indepen- 
dent enough to waver ; and conscience is often too easily stifled 
by the loud cry of necessity. By this statute the number of clergy 
in favour of the liturgy will soon be made to form a majority, as 
every vacancy will be filled by those who approve of it, or whose 
acquiescence is extorted. Should the present monarch reach the 
agie of Frederick the Great, he will probably have the pleasure of 
seeing this great work accomplished. With the army on his side, 

* Th« lituzgy which the King it trying to intrcNluee into the chnrehee of 
PrnasiA, is orthodox in the main, end ii one to which I coold not very etrongly 
object. My objection is to the compulsory meaiures to which he lariorta, 
and in thii manner, forcing by his influence and power, many of hie sabjede 
to receive a liturgy in which they do not believe ; in other words, filUng the 
LittlMnui charoh with hypocrites. 
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for a liturgy in a soldicr'i eyes ia of much leas importance than 
the length of bis plume, or the size of hia epaulette, — he will be 
able to gain hia point, without any political opposition. He will, 
however, carry with him to his grave an unpopularity among 
the reflecting part of his subjects, as deep and as enduring as 
ever darkened the evening of a monarch's life. His unwilling- 
ness to give his subjects the freedom he promised them, has greatly 
lessened the love they once felt for him ; but as they have never 
tasted the sweets of civil liberty, he has only withheld a blessing, 
* which to them had always been ideal. The liberty of thought, 
however, they have enjoyed since the Reformation, more than any 
nation of Europe except Saxony. It was a freedom in which they 
gloried ; one which awakened emotions of enthusiasm, when they 
contrasted their situation with that of southern Germany, and 
southern Europe. 

You will easily realize from the statement I have here given, 
the nature and strength of the opposition of the Prussians to the 
liturgy, especially when you remember that the views which all 
men form on the subject of religion, hold a place in their affec- 
tions much more profound, than those on political subjects. Our 
creeds whatever they may be, are dearer to us than all other 
objects. They strike their roots more profoundly into the hearts 
of men, than any thing besides. Here is a holy ground which we 
suffer no one to enter with impunity. Political storms soon sub- 
aide ; but every passion is excited when we are robbed of the 
liberty of thought, on the most interesting of all subjects. 

The political freedom of the United States is so great, and so 
distinctly seen and felt by every individual, that we rarely think 
of the great superiority of our religious liberty to that of every 
other country. Since my landing in Europe, this has daily ap- 
peared to me as beyond all comparison the most beautiful feature 
of our constitution. By a residence on the continent, an American 
becomes so disgusted with the union of religion and politics, in 
consequence of it being made the instrument of enriaving the mind, 
or of lessening dvil liberty, that he could not see an established 
church introduced in his own country, without regarding it as the 
first step taken to undermine its freedom. A legislature haa no 
right to fetter the conscience of any man ia the least iota, and if 
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I can reconcile my creed with my conscience, no one but God can 
witli justice call me to an account. Every law thus made to cir- 
cumscribe religious freedom, is a much greater outrage upon my 
rights, than an attempt to deprive me of corporeal liberty ; and as 
such it should be resisted to the extent of my power. Had oar 
eonstitution been formed by clerg3naien only, we should probably 
have had a presbyterian, an episcopal, or a baptist creed, of from 
ten to a hundred articles, the belief in which would have been 
necessary to the attainment of every place under government. 
Instead of seeing the faith of a candidate for office, rarely if ever 
the subject of inquiry, we should have had our presbyterian, or 
episcopal, or baptist governors, senators, collectors, post-masters, 
and letter-carriers. Our countrymen, like many of the Europeans 
of the present day, would have changed their creeds as easily as 
their coats. The national religion would then to a great extent 
have become an external affair; a powerful political lever, to 
undermine this or that offensive opinion or doctrine. I am aware 
that some of my countrymen would wish to control religious free- 
dom only in a very limited degree, with the argument, that as the 
Bible is the greatest blessing ever given to man, it is the duty of 
legislatures to support religion by law. Religion, however, is 
established on a morale and not on a political basis. In all the 
instructions of Christ and the apostles, we are left to form those 
opinions which reason and revelation shall point out to us as true. 
Not a syllable, not an obscure hint, imposes on us the least obli- 
gation to support it by the strong arm of power. But if we admit 
that it is our duty to support it at all, where shall we stop ? I see 
no boundary between the first step, and the moral slavery which 
exists at Rome and in Spain. In such a country as ours, those 
who agree with us this year« may be in the minority a few years 
hence ; and we may then be compelled in our turn to support a 
creed of which we partially or wholly disapprove. A sincere So- 
cinian has as much right, politically considered, to accuse you of 
idolatry, as you have to charge him with deism ; and he has the 
same right to make laws compelling you to support bis creed, as 
you have to force him to contribute to your own. 

The natural effect of such establishments is to produce hypo- 
crisy. This I have often seen on the continent, particularly in 
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France and Italy ; where the officers of the army and olhert wonld 
kneel to the Host with the greatest apparent devotion, since the 
not doing it would expose them to the frown of government ; 
while with me, a foreigner, they would ridicule it, and proclaim 
their deistical sentiments, as if desirous of convincing me that they 
were not fettered by that superstition which brooded over the 
minds of some of their countrymen. One who thus unites in a 
worship in which he does not believe, ts in the eye of God if not 
of man, a hypocrite ; and is, of course, a much less valuable mem- 
ber of society than a sincere Jew or deist. One hypocrite makes 
five men doubt, where free discussion makes one. The very effect 
of all religious laws is, to induce those for whom they wer^ made, 
to suspect the unsoundness of the creed of those who formed 
them. Religion certainly in modem times, never did and never 
can flourish, when supported by unnatural means. Men who wield 
such an engine, will find the power at their disposal too great, 
to escape being influenced by the desire of promoting their own 
scliish ends. The purest religion will thus be more or less cor- 
rupted, until it eventually becomes a mere political machine, to 
oppress mankind. Probably no man*s creed differs more from 
tliat of the Jew or Catholic than my own; and still I rejoice, that 
I can call that country mine, where they both enjoy the same 
rights as myself. 
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Leipzig, June, 1820. 

I hKtr Halle some weeks since, and arrived here in the midst of 
that almost endless rain, which reminds the inhabitants of the north 
of Europe, of the time when the ark rode.on the waters. Our 
horses brought us over the fire German, or twenty-three English 
niles between the two cities, in less than four hours, which is timt 
travelling for Germany. In the north there are but few turnpikes 
or pared roads, and even in the centre of Germany the former are 
less numerous than in the oldest New England states. Napoleon 
will be remembered witli not a little pleasure by trareUers, as 
having done more to lessen the inconveniences to which they were 
exposed thirty years since* than all the monarchs of Europe aunng 
ttie last century. Before the French visited Italy, there was not 
one good road in that country, and until they invaded Crermany, 
there were rery few here. Trarellers of the last generation, a|id 
all who preceded them, used to cross the Alps with anticipations of 
broken limbs, and of being buried by aralanches. At the present 
time they wind so rapidly orer the Simplon and Mount Cenis, that 
they hare hardly time to riew the interesting scenery through which 
.they pass, before the quick rolling carriage bears them beyond the ra« 
vines and chffs, and over the torrents, which had just begun to 
awaken their admiratioi). Though the French did not make as 
many roads here as in Italy, they taught the Germans that the dif- 
ficulties were principally imaginary, and so roused the govern- 
ments to this subject, diat there are now ten good roads where 
there was one thirty years since. In trarelling over tl)e northern 
' part of Germany near the ocean and the Baltic, from the Rhine to 
the Niemen, you crawl through sand, with little or nothing to re- 
lieve the ennui of your snail-like progress. At Cologne, a year 
since, I ascertained at the post, that the diligence was three days 
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mnd three nights in going from that ci^ to CMseL one hundred 
and forty or fifty miles, and always in motion. This will give yon 
an idea of the tediousuess of travielling in that part of Grermany. 

The road to this city, winds through rich fields pf grain, which 
at that time, notwithstanding the cold, was just rising ahove the 
ground, and giving a beautiful green to the landscape. In the car* 
riage with me, was a Prussian merchant from BUesia. He was re- 
turning from Hamburg, where he had been to dispose of some of 
the linen, for the manufacture of which that province is so celebra- 
ted. I asked him what was his success ? *^ Very bad,*' he replied, 
^ the English have supplanted us in all foreign markets." How is 
this, when bread only costs one-third as much with you as in 
England ? He replied, he did not know, but that he knew very 
well he could not sell his linen. As this was a sore subject to him, 
I changed it by asking, how do the Silesians Kke Frederick Wil- 
liam ? ** Very much, he is an excellent man, we could not have a 
better king." Does he do any thing for Silesia ? '* No ! his eyes 
are directed so much to the Rhine provinces, that it is very true he 
overlooks Silesia." Has commerce been flourishing with you for 
some time past, and is it now ? ** Oh no, it is almost entirely destroy- 
ed ; it is nothing to what it was formerly. It would be much better 
for us if the king would not lay so many restraints upon our com- 
merce ; our country would be much happier ; but notwithstanding 
this, I believe that no land has a better monarch." I was much 
struck with the contrast, which this ma* exhibited to our northern 
merchants, during the embargoes and non-importation acts of the 
Jefferson and Madison administrations. This conversation added 
one to the hundred, and almost the thousand proofs I have had 
since entering this country, of the truth of the remark that a Po- 
lish gentleman once made to me, that the Germans are bom monar- 
chists. 

Tlie states of Germany will be the last nations in Europe to ex- 
tort a constitution from their sovereigns. The people will probably 
wait until it is presented to them in gracious generosity. What it 
is that occasions such a spirit of submission and patient hope, it is 
not easy to divine. In the time of Luther and of Moritz, they were 
filled with enthusiasm. The soldiers of the latter, of Frederick, and 
of Blneher, had more fire than their enemies. The students of die 
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tmlTertlties exhibited a liltlc a few jeai^ sinise, in reference to their 
own comitries, but it stopped here. While the shout of liberty 
and equality was removing many of the kings of Europe from th^ 
thrones during the last thirty years> every German sovereign retain- 
ed his, without any cause for fear, until a distant enemy approached 
his territory. Such a spirit of generous submission, during such 
periods of violence, certainly merits a corresponding generosity on 
the part of the potentates of Germany. To the honour of a few 
of these it may be said, that notwithstanding the darkness of 
Austrian politics, and the glitter of Russian bayonets, they hare 
fulfilled the promise made to their subjects at the Congress of 
Vienna. Though the constitutions which they have received, are 
not such as would satisfy an Englishtiban or an American, they do 
famish the first step in the ascent towards freedom, and they may 
possibly hereafter be not a little instrumental in politically renova- 
ting Germany. 

The Germans, particularly the Saxons, are exceedingly fond of 
exclamations, some of which, with us, would be thought to border 
upon profaneness. You hear them from the lips of noblemen and 
citizens, professors and students, whenever you enter into conver- 
sation with them. The most common, and one which you hear 
almost every five minutes, is Herr Jesus^ lord Jesus. Lieber Gott, 
dear God, du lieber Gott^ thou dear God, and mein Gotty or my God, 
are heard almost as frequently. The exclamations of surprise, 
vis., Gotfs Tausend^ God's thousand, Gott^s HunderU God's hun- 
dred, Got^s BlitZy God's lightning, and €ht^8 Bonner^ God's thun- 
der, though they come not as frequently, still one or all of them 
strike the ear, ten times as often, as the vesper bell of Italy calls 
the nun to her devotions. Among the students of the university in 
this city, you occasionally hei^r Banner und Doria — ^thunder and 
Doria. Tliis is an exclamation often uttered by Giannettino Doria 
in 6hiller*s play of Fiesco, and has been introduced since that work 
was written. This last expression is sometimes used as indicative 
of surprise, but usually as an expletive. 

In their salutations, the Germans are very warm in comparison 
with the English, whom they, as well as all the nations of the con- 
tinent, regard in this respect as exceedingly frigid and destitute of 
heart. Whenever they part, they say, Leben sie wohlf may yon 
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Br« well, or happOj ; and also EmpfMe mich Iknen^ I command 
myself to you ^ or if they address a stranger, or a slight acquaint- 
ance* they add the word geharaamstf or I conmiend myself to yo« 
most respectfuUy. They have another salutation* which you con* 
stantly hear in Italy and France* viz* auf vnederseken ; to see yon 
again. In passing each other* they do not merely touch their hats, ' 
as with us, but take them entirely off, raising them high abore the 
head. In this respect they are as punctOious as a French or Italian 
petit nudtref for they do so not merely to ladies, but to each 
other. Among the students, howerer, you see nothing of this, as 
in a]l the universities they hare passed a law to dispense with all 
these civilities, as useless to the Burschen. They retain, however, 
the custom so universal in Germany, of addressing each other with 
the prefix lieber or liehsteTy dearer or dearest ; mein lieber or theuer 
F^eundj my dear friend ; and liehster or theiierater^ and mein lieln 
ster or theuerater Freundj dearest or my dearest friend. The pea* 
aant girls itnd many of the humbler classes in the cities, when they 
meet those whom they regard as iheir superiors, say Schon guten 
morgen and achon guten Abend ; literally, beautiful good morn- 
ing, beautiful good evening. 

Three great fidrs are held at Leipzig, at New-Years, Easter, and 
Michaelmas ; when most of the business of the city is thus trans- 
acted. At other seasons, a traveller would not be conscioxis of 
being in a great commercial city. The fair at Easter is much the 
longest, and at that time merchants resort here from every part of 
Europe. Eighty thousand strangers have been tegistered at the 
police-office at a single fair, but of these probably not more than 
one thousand were booksellers. They come from every country 
in Europe, from Russian Asia, and even from Persia. At this fair 
you hear every language, and behold every variety of physiogno- 
my and costume, from the sea of Aral to Philadelphia, and from 
Archangel to Portugal. Europe and Asia are then brought toge- 
ther in the streets of this city. The traveller who wishes to write 
a description of lands which he has never seen, may here find 
materials to enliven the pages of his work. The hotels at this 
period are overflowing, and three, four, and five beds are placed in 
each room. The houses of the inhabitants, with the exception of 
those of some of the most wealthy, are then occupied by the in- 
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]|iibitaDti of tha Don, the Casplaii, the Frozen Ocean, tnd the 
£aguB. Among this number the Polish Jews are conspicuous* 
Their long black robes, bonnd round the body, and esttending to 
their feet, their dark black eyes and huge beards, remind you of 
the capuchins of Rome; for whom they might easily be mistak^i* 
provided the colour of their robes were altered* and the stout boot 
exchanged for sandals. They are both equally dirty, and equaUy 
disagreeable in their appearance, though l9ie round face and merry 
look of the monk, convey a much higher degree of contentmentt 
than the prominent nose and glistening eye of the Jew. The 
number of Jews who resort here is so great, that many of the 
signs of the shops are in Hebrew, as well as in German. Some 
of this race inhabit this city ; the precise number, however, I hare 
not been able to ascertain. 

Within a few years the commerce of Leipzig, in every branch 
excepting that of literature, has very much diminished.* Prussia 
and Austria will not allow most of the manufactures of this coun* 
try to enter their dominions. Saxony, by its division at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, has become too small to support those extensive 
manufactures that existed when her territory was not only much 
larger, but when the internal trade of Europe was much less shack- 
led than at present. The sale of books, however, is as great as 
formerly, and is rather on the increase. Books, when transported 
from one German state to another, pay no duty, provided they were 
printed any where within the bounds of Germany. The copy- 
right of works is not secured by the government, as with us ; but 
an agreement exists among all the respectable booksellers, that 
when one of their number has purchased a copy-right of an au* 
thor, no other shall reprint the work without purchasing the rigl^t 
Of the proprietor. If any bookseller should violate this compact, 
and reprint a work, while the author or purchaser is still living, 
the other booksellers are pledged never to sell a work which he 
publishes, and to have no transactions with him. Almost ^very 
individual in the trade, is thus under the necessity of assenting to 

* The commerce of this town is still very considerable. One of the PosU 
muter* of this city informed me, that on those days when the Paris mail 
arrived, it was not unfrequent to receive four thousand letters at the office. 
This mail comes every other daj. 
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Utif cooipaet, «iid imly i» one to h% fowid, who win not accedt 
$p it. Thif agreement, however, ie merely an implied one, and 
strongly exhibits the influence of public opinion. A pirated edi* 
tion is called a Nachiruck^ and although better executed than most 
of the German works, they are to be found only in the shops of 
the retailer, or in the sheds of the streets. I have remarked, that 
the governments do not protect the author by a copy*right, as 
with us. There is, however, one exception. Goethe, the great 
poet of Germany, applied the last winter to the German Alliance 
at Frankfort, for a copy-right for his works throughout all Ger- 
many. His popularity was so great, that it was immediately 
granted for fifty years- He has sold his works for that period, for 
one hundred thousand Prussian dollars. This, however, is the 
only example since the Diet first assembled in 1816.* 

Ijeipzig, notwithstanding the diminution of its commerce, has 
greatly increased in population within a few years. It now con- 
tains forty-two thousand inhabitants. Three-fourths of this popu- 
lation dwell within the bounds of the old fortifications, which 
are not more than two miles in circumference. The houses are 
usually from four to six stories, and most of them have from two 
to four stories on. the roofs. In this etherial region, those of 
the students and literati reside, whose resources are limited. 
Their thoughts in onesense of the word, are certainly very elevated. 
This city is built of brick and stone covered with cement, 
which does not break ofi* like that of Berlin. An appendage to 
many of the houses is peculiar. Over the doors, from the second 
story upward to the fourth or fifth, is a projection of four feet, by a 
breadth of eight or ten. Here are placed windows, through which 
the ladies can look up and down the street, without being observed. 
These are a very good substitute for the mirrors which you so 
frequently see on the exterior of the houses, in the cities bordering 
the Rhine, and even in Berlin. These mirrors are placed at such 
an angle, that every one who rings at the door or walks along the 
street, is reflected to the eye of the lady who sits at her window. 
She is consequently aihyme or not at homct as she likes the society 

* Binee the above was written, the Diet have givon to the children of 
Sduller, a cop^-right of the works of that dramatist, for fifty years. 
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of the Tittltor. This is a most conrenient mode of gratifying female 
curiosity, and of relieying one's self from the ennui of a disagreea- 
ble yisitor, by accepting his card as a substitute for a visit 

Leipzig was formerly a fortified town. After the seren years* 
war, the fortifications were destroyed, the ditches filled up, and 
the ground conyerted into an English garden, which now entirely 
surrounds the city. It is laid out in very great taste, and is for its 
extent, one of the most beautiful promenades of Europe. A monu- 
ment to C. W. MuUer, the celebrated Biirgermeister of Leipzig, 
was erected by the citizens in the most conspicuous part of the 
garden, as a tribute of gratitude for the great services he rendered 
them. The rambles around this town are very beautiful, among 
which the Rosenthal the rosy vaUey, is the favourite one of the 
students and citizens. I know not whence it received its name, 
for not a rose blossoms there. The noble oaks which border it, 
render it much more beautiful than a vale of flowers; and as they 
stretch their arms out into the air, and shoot their tops towards 
the heavens, they strongly remind me of \our western forests. 

Among all the walks around this city, there is none which I 
visit so often, and with so much interest, as the garden of Reich- 
enbach. The small lake which lies so tranquilly in this garden of 
foliage and flowers, and the beautiful bridge which arches it, leave 
on the memory the impression of a lovely picture. There is how- 
ever a higher interest awakened by a ramble here, than that de- 
rived from its artificial beauty. It was from this spot that Prince 
Poniatowski plunged into the Elster, as he was pursued by the 
allied troops. In the centre of the garden is a neat monument, 
erected to the memory of this gallant Pole, and on the spot where 
his body was drawn from the stream, is a small stone with the 
following inscription. 
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Hie 

la iindis Elystrit 
Josephus Poniatowski 
Princeps. 
Summus Exercitos Polonorum PraefecttM, 
Imperii Gallici Mareschallus, tribus vulneribiu 
Letiferis acceptis, ultimiu ex acie descedens, 
Dum receptum magni Gall^rum exercitos tuetur. 
Vita gloriae, et patriae sacrata functus est. 
Die XIX Octobris A CIOIOCCCXIII 
Anno aetatis impleto LII. 
Popnlaris Populari Duci Miles, 
Hoc Monumentum lacrimis suis irrigatum, 
Posuit. 
Poniatowski was the fayourite of the Poles, as well as of Nkpo- 
leon* The hope that the Emperor would restore freedom to his 
country, and enable it to re-assume its rank among the nations of 
Eu/ope, induced him, and many of his countrymen, to cling to the 
cause of France, long after Poland had been over-run by the 
advancing Russians. The great battle of Leipzig, in destroying 
not merely a large proportion of the French army, but still mqre 
in terminating the life of this idol of the Poles, extinguished the last 
hopes of that nation. The Elster here, is not more than forty feet 
in breadth, and has a moderately rapid current. Had he not been 
wounded, it seems impossible that he should not have crossed it 
with ease. 

It is believed by many of the Europeans, even at this day, that 
the sovereigns, who dismembered Poland, had the intention of 
re-establishing that monarchy, and of making Poniatowski king of 
that country. Any one who casts even a glance at the history of 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, during the Jast sixty years, must enter- 
tain doubts on the subject. To these powers, more than to any 
others in Europe, may be applied the words of Mephistopheles, 
when speaking of the love of gormandizing which had so long dis« 
tinguished the Catholic church. 

Die Kirche hat einen guten Magen, 
Hat ganze Liindar aofgefretMn, 
Und doch noch nie iich ubergMMn. 
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** Hm church hai a good itomach, haUi eaten up whol* countries, 
and has never orer-eaten.^ 

Many of tlie Germans appear as ignorant of our eountiy, as the 
Parisians and Italians. Madame ■ ' ' , the lady in whose house I 
have my rooms, mentioned to me to-day, that as' she was recently 
visiting one of her neighboursi she observed to her that an Ameri- 
can gentleman was lodging in her house. . The good lady, who had 
always associated the idea of cannibalism with that of an American, 
asked her, if she did not fear to remain in the house with me. She 
replied, that as I was perfectly harmless, she had yet discovered 
nothing to excite her fears. 8he then wished to know, if I was not 
black. WhUe at Cologne, a year since, on entering one of the 
churches, I discovered the statue of a black saint near one of the 
altars, whose name, if my memory is accurate, was St Gereon. 
On inquiring of my guide who he was, he replied that he was an 
American saint. Upon my telling him that there were fbw saints 
of that colour there ; he replied, " you mistake, Sir« the Americans 
are all black.*'* I have been very fortunate since my landing in 
Europe, in pitching my tent in very agreeable quarters, and have 
found the families who furnished me with rooms, often manifesting 
^n interest in my welfare, while suffering from ill health, that at 

* Whila rasiding in one of the largo citios in Eoropo, s family from a noi|^ 
booring town, came to paw a few days in the metropolie, and took a mute of 
rooms next to my own. Thoy inquired of the landlady; who occupied my 
rooms. She replied, a gentleman from America. ** From America, and are 
^ou not afraid of him?" No! he has done nothing yet to excite alarm. **I 
.•am almost afraid to stay here, are you sure he is harmless?" She obeerred, 
vthai I had resided there some weeks, and had behaved as well as othec travel- 
Jers. As a door opened from one of my rooms into the first of theirs, thej 
.•till thought there might be danger, and requested her to fasten it. This, 
however, was not a sufficient defence. The trunks of the whole party were 
piled against the door, to prevent my entrance. Unfortunately for the fears 
j}f this family, the chimney sweepers came at an early hour the next morning, 
ijand commenced their sooty employment. The party were suddenly awakened 
by the strange and inOOmprehensible noise of trowels and scrapers, coming in 
contact with dry brick. They rose in grest alana« and called oat to the 
•mistress of the house, bogging her to come to them. As she entered their 
^oom, they wished to know if that American was not the cause of it, mist a kin gy 
jprobahly, the noise of the scrapers, for a sharpening of the tomahawk. 
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tiiiiet hai made ma almost forget that I was In a land of strangers. 
> This has resulted partly from a desire to know something about 
America, and still more from the circumstance of mj being so h,T 
remored from my native land, which appeared to them, as distant 
as the moon does to one of our seamen. The middling classes of 
Germany, are so unaccustomed to travel, that a thousand miles 
appears to them, as far as China does to me, and when they hear 
that I am four thousand miles from home, they lift up their handst 
roll their eyes, and exclaim, ** Oh! that is terrible.*' Those who 
Kve in the interior, are as fearful of the ocean, as a hen is of having^ 
her chickens approach the water. If Yankees were made of such 
stuff, we should never have a sh^ large enough to navigate a duck 
pond. 

It is a very interesting matter, to observe the influence of the 
ocean upon civilization. Why were Greece, Rome, Carthage^ 
Tyre, so far advanced in wealth and refinement; while those nations 
inhabiting the interior of Europe, Asia and Africa, were partiallyr 
or wholly bafbarians f Why have England, HoUand, Spain, and 
Portugal, at difierent periods of their history, extended their con<^ 
quests 80 widely, that their "respective monarchs could say wiik 
truth, ** the sun never sets upon my dominions ?" There is but one- 
answer to this question: these countries abounded with harbours* 
The daily sight of the ocean, made the inhabitants so fitmiHar witb 
its terrors, that they soon embarked upon it, and having thus ven- 
tured, they soon learned to despise and forget its dangers. 

The government of the German cities is very different from 
ours ; corresponding much nearer with the towns of Holland. It 
consists of a species of assembly, composed of four branches. 
These are, 

1. The BurgermeisUrsy of whom there are two who serve 
alternately for one year. Each one receives a salary during the 
year he fills the office, but not when the chair is occupied by his 
companion. His salary amounts to some thousand rix dollars. 
They are chosen from the class called senators, and hold their 
place during good behaviour. 

% The Senators^ of whom there are twelve. They are chosei^ 
from the Stadihaupileute. They receive a compensation for theit 
services^ of the amount of which I am ignorant* 
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3. The Staitka/upUeuU, who are elected from the Bwrgerrepre^ 
sentanten. They receire no compensation^ the honour beittg 
considered an ample equivalent for their services. As this is a 
stepping-stone to the place of Senator, and as every elevation, 
however small it may be, is prized by the Germans, these places 
are not a little coveted. 

4. Jlie Burgerrepresentantent who are elected by the dtizena. 
The number of each of these classes, varies in proportion to the 
population of the towns. They hold a session several times a 
week, at which the Burgermeister presides. Every thing con* 
nected with the administration of the city, the levying of taxee» 
education, &c. comes under their cognizance. The citizens are 
taxed by this city parliament, to any amount they please to impose 
upon them, and there is no relief. Like almost every thing else of 
this kind on the continent, it is an unwieldy body, in comparison 
with the corporations of our towns. This, however, aanst be 
expected, for the Germans are as fond of titles, as they are of 
offices, and the number of both is ludicrous to a Republican. 

The city of Leipzig deserves the greatest praise, for the efforts 
which it makes, and the expense which it incurs, to diffiise intelli* 
gence through every class of its citizens. For the instruction of 
the poor, five schools have been established, the expenses of fomr 
of which are defrayed by the city. These are, 

1. Die Arme Schulej which has about one thousand scholars. 

2. Die Freye Schukf where about nine hundred are instructed. 

3. Die Waisenhaua Sckulej or the Orphan School, in whidi one 
hundred and twenty children receive an education. 

4. Windler^s Free School^ which is supported by Amds, given to 
it by the founder, whose name it bears. The income is sufficient 
to provide the means of education for about two hundred children. 

5. The School of Industry. Here the girls labour with their 
needle an hour or two daily ; the rest of the time being devoted 
to their studies. The profits of their work are paid to the parents 
of the children. 

In these five schools, there are between forty and fifty instruci- 
ers, who, with the exception of those employed in the free school 
of Windier, derive all their support from the funds of the city 
treasury. In most, if not of all these, the children receive their 
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books and ftationary, as wel] as tbeir iiifltractioii, grada. Besidas 
these schools, there is in each of the four suburbs a canceswmirte 
school, which is under the direction of some of the clergy. In 
these four schools, there are not raore than fire hundred children, 
each of whom pays from eight to ten rix dollars per annum, for 
instruction. In addition to the receipts from tuition, the instrilct- 
era receive a small sum from the^ treasury of the city. 

The Biirgersckule^ or the school for the citizens, is intended 

for the instruction of the children of those who are wealthier. 

There are seventeen instnicters, besides two teachers of penman- 

ship, two of the French language, an instructer in drawing and 

sketching* and three female instructers in sewing, embroidery, 

4lc. ; in all, twenty-five. Each instructer has his particular departp 

ment, to which he exclusively confines himself. He is not, as' 

with us, the indtructer of a particular class, but of a single branch, 

liearing from four to six different classes, who come to his room 

successively. One, for example, is an instructer in spelling, another 

in pronunciation, a third in reading, a fourth in arithmetic, a fifth 

in algebra, dec. ; and to these branches they confine themselves 

for life. In pronunciation, every word b analyzed, and each part 

of it IB somariied in the elementary books, as to give to the eye 

of the pupil a definite idea of the various syllables of which it is 

composed, and of the sounds necessary to utter it In pronoim- 

eing it, each sound is analyzed without uttering word, i. e. the 

consonants of each syllable, so far as they are instrumental in the 

pronunciation, are given without the vowels. Afterwards they 

are both united. All the children pronounce at the same time, 

and with very great precision. As all are required to utter 

the sounds of the words, and as it is done by a signal, every eye is 

fixed upon the teacher. In precision, it resembles a military 

parade, more than a school. In reading, each pupil is required to 

give the rules for the accents. If he does not, the teacher asks, 

«* who knows.'* All those who do, elevate their hands, and some one 

of them he asks for the answer. After a number of sentences have 

been read in this manner, and the proper accent been decided 

upon, they all read together, following the gestures made by the 

instructer. A similar mode of anal3rsis is visible in the higher 

blanches of instruction. The teachers are all men of education, 
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and by confining themselyes to a particular department, Utey 
arrive at a degree of perfection, which is as beneficial to tbe 
scholars as it is gratifying to the spectator. 

Besides the schools just mentioned, there are a number of pr»* 
vate ones both for boys and girls, corresponding with the boarding 
schools of our country. Those for the former, however, do aol 
nt^t with mudi success, as the gymnasia of this country afford 
muob greater advantages than any private establishment which Is 
not formed on a similar plan. The daughters of the Burgtr^ thai 
is of those inhabitants of the cities, who are neither noblemen nor 
elerg3rmen, receive their education at the Burgerschnle. The 
wealthy of all these classes, either send their daughters to some of 
the private schools, or have instructors who live in their houses, if 
they reside in the country. 

The pronunciation of Saxony is much less soil than that of 
Hanover, the inhabitants of wl^ich state have the bocca RomanA 
of Germany. That of Berlin is soft, but very defective. They 
pronounce, for example, gut — yut, Got — yot, Jetz — itz^ and other 
words in the same manner. They are accused by the Germans of 
the north, of not speaking grammatically ; which I believe is trae, 
at least as it respects nine inhabitants in ten of the Prussian me- 
tropolis. They say, for example, geben sie mich das Brats instead 
of MIR, using the accusative for the dative. These mistakes you 
hear every day, unless when talking with literary men. They how- 
ever speak much more correctly now, than in the time of Frederick 
the Great. That monarch did not speak his native language much 
more correctly than the duke of Marlborough wrote English; and 
old Blucher used to murder all the rules of syntax, with the same 
success as he destroyed the retreating French after the battle of 
Waterloo. One of the most distinguished literati of this countiy, 
who was a native of Berlin, informed me that, thirty years since, 
the inhabitants of Berlin spoke barbarous German ; fai fact, that 
it was rare to hear one speak grammatically. It is still rarer that 
you find one who can write it correctly. To do this it is neces- 
sary for a German to study his language with an assiduity and a 
patience, almost unknown to any other individual when learning 
his native tongue. I have been told by one of the German poets, 
that not one person ia a thousand could write correct QermmtL 
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This is cextatnly the only couBtry, to which such a remark ig 
applicable. You will easily believe then, that to a foreigner, the 
difficulties are almost insurmountable* The grammar remains for 
a long time a perfect chaos to him ; and nothing but a long resi- 
dence, will enable him to spealc and write this language with 
tolerable accuracy. The substantiires, like the Latin, have three 
genders. In the latter language, the terminations guide you ; but in 
the (xerman, with the ezeeptioli of a few classes of words, your 
dictionary is your only aid ; and to that you must consta^tl^ refer, 
to know fdiat adjectiTe, pronoun, or article should be used. Even 
after you have Ibund the gender of your substantive and article, 
you meet with not a little difficulty in declining it ; for there are 
nearly as many exceptions as cases to which your rule applies* 
Every adjective has three different modes of declension, which 
are determined bj the species of pronoun or article which accom- 
panies the substantive, or by the absence of one of these parts of 
speech. The very extensive combination of their words, by means 
of which they express almost every shade of thought, adds very 
much to the difficulties a foreigner meets with ; and which, with 
many others I might mention, so obscure his path, that not until 
he has been at least a year in this country, can he rise above the 
foggy atmosphere of this language into comparative sunshine. 

The German language is so arbitrary in its genders, that the 
analogy of other tongues, either ancient or modern, throws very 
little light upon the darkness which envelopes the foreigner. For 
example, die sonne — the sun, diefrau — a wife, are feminine; das 
pferd — a horse, das v>etb — a woman, are neuter. The moon, which 
in most olher countries is feminine, is here masculine. I see 
nothing in this liiminary in Germany, which entitles it to a mas- 
culine character, for its ra3rs are certainly not more powerful than 
in America, or than those seen in an Italian evening, where she 
shines in all the charm of feminine beauty. 

The Saxons are accused by the Hanoverians of having a harsh 
accent ; though the Rhine states would be perfectly satisfied to 
speak as well as the former, whose pronunciation they place next 
to that of the German subjects of king George. There is one 
sound which distinguishes a Hanoverian from every other Ger- 
BUUL All words beginning wilfa tfw letter #, when foOowed 
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hf a ooiifonuit, they pronounce soA ; for example^ the^worcb 
9preck^ 9teinj ihej utter as they are written. The Saxons and 
others, always give the s the sound of sh ; as shprecheHf skiein. 
This the Hanoverians condemn, as it makes their language rery 
-W^tifi^ which is of itself harsih enough to any foreign ear ; and 
diey also observe that the orthography ought to be followed. 
'Dieir reasons appear conclusive to every foreigner ; but they are 
not thus tegarded by the other Germans. They say, that in thk 
*respectithe Hanoverians are afiected ; and that the language lo0es 
its'«trength when deprived of its roughness, which alter a short 
time ceases to be disagreeable. Most foreigners who enter Crer- 
many, confine their tour to the vicinity of the Rhine, where the 
pronunciation is very grating. The impression is almost universal 
in Franee and in our country, that it is impossible to listen to this 
language, with the same pleasure as to the French and Italian. 
This was my own opinion until I became sufficiently familiar with 
it to converse with ease. As soon as my car was no longer accua- 
lomed to listen merely to the sound, much of its harshness van* 
ished. So rich b it in conveying those ideas by single words, 
which is done in other languages by circumlocution ; and so full 
of feeUng and depth of thought is the conversation of intelligent 
Germans, that I now listen to it with more pleasure than to any 
foreign tongue with which I am familiar. 

In the vicinity of this city are a number of gardens, to which 
the inhabitants resort every afternoon, at an early hour. In some 
of Aem you find from fiflty to seventy arbours, with a table in each, 
around which the family is seated. On entering, a groschen or 
two is paid by each individual, as a compensation to the musicians, 
who for this limited sum fill the air with melody. These bands of 
musicians* of which there are a number in Leipzig, though inferior 
to those of the royal guard, in Berlin, have obtained an excellence 
unknown in our country. The most difficult pieces of Beethoven, 
and of other distinguished composers of Germany, are there played 
with great animation. In receiving visits in these arbours from 
their friends, and in returning them, in strolling up and down the 
gardens, and in listening to ihe music, large numbers of the inhabi- 
tants pass four or five hours of the afternoon, until the setting sun, 
whieb, at this period of the year^is a substitute for the nine o'clock 
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bell, warns them to retire. At this season the theatre reeelvee 
little encouragement, the inhabitants preferring the fresh air of the 
country and the music of the gardens, even to the noble produc- 
tions of Schiller's genius. 

One is not a little struck by the economy of the Germans, both 
as to money and time, even while engaged in their amii^t^menta. A 
shilling or two will pay all the expenses of a family tn tliese enler- 
tainments, for most of them drink nothing but beer. As soon as ^ 
they have taken their seats in an arbour, the mother nnd daughters 
muroll their half finished stockings, and knit away with aii ardour 
that almost leads you to believe, you are in a school of indus^, 
rather than a place of festivity. There is something almost 
ludicrous in this attaehment of the Grermans to knitting. To see 
fifty or a hundred young girls, half hid in arbours, with bright rosy 
cheeks and laughing eyes, busily engaged in -taking up etitches, 
and making the circuit of their stockings, while as many young 
fellows are rallying them, or perhaps saying things almost unut- 
terable, is a spectacle which is visible in no country but Germany. 
This custom is not confined to the middMng classes. Often have I 
aeen, in small societies, half a dozen or more of the daughters of 
the Herr Vons and Barons thus occupied, with huge stockiiigs 
dangling from their fingers. When conversing with them, you 
rarely catch the eye of the fair FrauUin with whom you are 
speaking, as her needle requires all her attention. What they do 
with this infinitude of stockings, I cannot conceive. From their 
great dexterity and constant occupation, one would be lad to 
believe, that this art was unknown in other countries. Whether 
the married ladies of Germany wear the small clothes or not, I am 
ignorant. If they do not, it is their own fault, for no husband 
would dare make any reply but an afiirmative one, armed as they 
are most of the day, with those dangerous weapons. 

This remarkable exhibition of female industry is only equalled 
by that of the other sex in smoking. The students, I have before 
observed, smoke most of the time, when not eating, or sleeping, or 
in their lecture rooms. The peasantry smoke while at work in the 
fields, as well as at home ; and the other classes of Germans, not 
% small part of their lives. Though the young peasants do not 
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puff while in the waltz, they lesume iheir pipes as soon as ll is 
ended. 

^ - Dancing is the favouutc amusement of all classes. In the United 
States, the French are supposed to have a stronger attachment to 
this exercise than snj other nation. The Germans, so far as my 
ohservatioD has extended, appear to be much fonder of it, than any 
other people. Though the royal families do not dance» they 
polonaise, which is a light airy step, halfway between a dance and 
a walk. All beneath them, however, feel that diere is no Iom of 
dignity, in throwing their feet about in all directions, and in spin- 
ning round in the walu li^e a top. This last dance is the fovomrite 
with the Germany as it originated in this country, and for ages has 
been nationaL They introduce it into most af the foreign dances^ 
which have been imported here, giving to all of them a life which 
is unknown in the graceful motions of the French cotillion^ or in 
the stiff figures of the English. They have a much greater variety 
than I have elsewhere seen, some of which, are not unfrequently 
boiste ous. Many of the figures are very beautiful, and some not 
a little numorous. Into not a small number of their cotiUions, 
many of the plays of children are introduced, which produce an 
abundance ef merriment. Mothers unite with their daughters in 
the same dance ; and it is not uncommon to sM^ father, swingiog 
round in the waltz with his daughter, and his wife with her 8on» 
But, although the Germans dance more than the French, they are 
much less graceful in their motions. This is the result of a native 
awbvardness, which is almost universal in this country, as well as 
of several other causes, which have been already specified, in my 
remarks upon the defective eloquence of the Germans. They are, 
however, much less awkward than they would be, had they never 
felt the animating influence of the violin. Fielding remarks, in his 
Amelia, that *^ those persons whose feet have never been under 
the hands of the dancing master, are apt to discover the want of 
it in their education, in every motion, nay even when they stand 
or sit still." ** They seem," he says, •* to be overburthened with 
limbs, which they know not how to use." ^ This awkwardness is 
visible even in many of the Germans who have been under the 
discipline of this instrument ; still they have much less of it than 
they would have exhibited* had they never learned to move 
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to iniisie« As a part of edncatton, under proper regulalionsr 
it eannot rationally be objected to ; but that it should be carried 
to the extreme it has reached in this csfvutry, seems surprising to 
one, who knows how interestbg is the conversation of intelligent 
Germans. 

Yankee curiosity is proverbial in England, as well as in our own 
country. In the extended sense, of this word, it is applicable to us 
in a peculiar degree, but in one more restricted, it ftppliet; equall^r r 
to Europeans. I have never held five minutes conversation with a 
Frenchman or Italian, at least with those of the middle class of 
Society, without being questioned as to mj country, my bccupation^ ^ 
Ac. In Germany these questions are put to you less frequently, 
Vut still so often».a8 Hb remind you, that inquisitivencss is not con- 
fined to our villages. The form of address is always the same. 
You are an Englishman, I suppose ? No. A Scotchman, perhaps ? 
No. You must be an Irishman, then ? I am not. You are not a 
Frenchman ? Certainly not. Are you an Italian ? No. You must 
be an Englishman, then? I never was in England. Arc you a 
Spaniard, or Portuguese t No. You are neither Greek nor Turkt 
No. Oh! I know now; you are a Russian. I have never been 
in Russia. Are you from the north of Europe ? I am not. You 
must be an Asiatic then? I have never seen Asia. You cannot be 
an African? No. By this time they arrive at the ultima Thule of 
their recollection, and looking round at their companions if there 
are any present, with an expression of wonder,, and then at me, 
with a gaze of astonishment; they either declare that I am from 
the moon, or with great earnestness inquire, from what part of the 
world I have come. Sometimes I tell them that I have come from 
the moon, which they seem half inclined to believe ; or when I 
mention my country, they exhibit as much surprise, as if a lunarian 
had really descended to the earth. 

Auerbach's cellar, the celebrated scene, where Mephistopheles 
introduces Faust to a Buirschen revelry, is still existing] here- 
Though it is not as favourite a place of rendezvous as it was some 
hundred years since, Frosch and Brander might still procure a glass 
of Hoch or Champaign, of as fine a flavour, as in the days of the 
professor when Mephistopheles played ofif his legerdemain on 
those students. There b still in existence an old song or fiibie» 



- detcrfpthre of the TiBil of the Doctor and his conKpanion to th& 
AkTourite resof t of the Burschen. In concluding the accoimt of the 
** HokaspokuB*^ of tho^Deril in this cellar, it describes the Doctor 
as disappearing astride of a wine cask. 

Der I>oetor Faust zu dieter Frist, 
Aas Auerbach'e Keller geritten iet, 
Auf einem Faes mit Wein geechwind, 
Dai hat geeehen manch Menschenkind. 

Faust has been the terror of the youth of many countries for 
yges. His. life and marvellous adventures have been written and 
related so often, that there are few children who have not shudder- 
ed over his miserable fate. Whether such an astrologer and phy* 
stcian as the Doctor ever lived, is one of those questions which 
wiO be decided in the negative or affirmative, as you address an 
educated man or a peasant. According to tradition he was bom 
about the year 1500, and when sixteen years of age commenced 
the study of theology at Ingolstadt He afterwards devoted his 
time to the acquisition of medicine, astrology and magic, of which 
sciences he acquired a thorough knowledge. During the twenty- 
four years Mephistopheles served him, he led a very gay and dis- 
sipated life ; hif servant providing him with every enjoyment with- 
in the reach of diabolic influence. It was in 1523 that he visited 
Auerbach's ceUar. Some twenty years afterwards, his mercOess 
companion deprived him of life, in the village of Rimlich. What 
gave rise to the tradition, it is impossible to discover. However 
much the Germans may lament the credulity, of their ancestors, 
there are few of them who do not rejoice that tradition has pre- 
served this vestige of it, as it has furnished several of their poets 
with a theme which they have clothed in poetry of a very high 
character. Of the two tragedies written by Lessing on this sub- 
ject, only a small fragment remains. The Faust of Klinger I have 
not read. That of Goethe has thrown all others into the shade. 
It is universally considered byintelligent Germans as die first poe- 
tical work of their language, and no foreigner can peruse it without 
acknowledging it to be one of the first efforts of the human mind. 

Leipzig has ceased to exhibit any mai^s of the dreadful battle, 
'vfaich, thirteen years emce, raged in and around its walls. Till 
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' 'Wtthin t short period, the balls which entered the waOs of some 
• of the housed were visible, W all vestiges of the carnage in the 
city have been obliterated by their demolition, and by the repairs 
they have undergone. Of this contest the inhabitants still speak 
with horror. They were surrounded by nearly eight hundred 
thousand men, who brought into action more dian a thousand 
pieces of artillery. The villages around them li^ere daily sending 
up their flames to heaven; and nothing was heard but the 
roar of cannon, and the shrieks of the dying. Every house, tower* 
and public edifice, was covered with spectators, looldng with 
intense anxiety for the result ^f these conflicts. In the smoking 
▼Olages, they thon^t they sax their own approadiing ruin. The 
wounded were brought into the city from hour to hour, till almost 
every house was converted into an hospital. The number of these 
0oldiers only increased the suflerings of the inhabitants. Theu^ 
provisions were nearly consumed, and with difficulty could the 
inhabitants who remained procure food, to satisfy the wants of 
the mcfknent. As day after day rolled away, they looked in vain 
for the result of this tremendous conflict Famine began to stare 
thiem in the face, as the French troops pressed into the town* 
The final hour arrived, and the retreating French left the city, 
amid one ef the most awful scenes of carnage which the sun has 
ever beheld. The little bridge which crossed the Elster, was the 
only passage for their troeps. Towards this the allies directed a 
battery of cannon, until it was choked with dead. At last it was 

. blown up, and twenty thousand French who remained behind, 
were compelled to surrender. A French eavalry officer informed 
me, that he crossed the bridge when this battery was sending forth 
its deadliest fire upon it. The dead and dying were then piled up to 
the parapet, and over them he eventually forced his way, the feet 
of his horse occasionally sinking down between the bodies, as 
when passing through a marsh.* 

This battle was viewed in anticipation, both by Napoleon and 
his enemies, as the decisive struggle. On its issue rested the 

* The onlj vestige which remains of this conflict, is the luzariance of the 
soil on that part of the plain surroandiag Leipzig, where the battle was the 
iaost severe; 
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freedom of Germany. Thejr girded tbemselTes for this eontetl, 
as if about to combat for their alL Indeed, the feelings of both 
armies were strained to the highest degree of excitement The 
cmelty exhibited towards the French, was without a parallel in 
this war. Tlie Prussian soldiers, after the battle was orert 
bayonetted the wounded French as they lay on the field, watering 
in their blood.* This was done in sight of their officers, who 
made no effort to prevent this inhuman carnage. These acts, and 
the subsequoit severities of die Prussians in France, are now 
remembered by the French army and nati<m; and the time, a« 
they hope, b not far distant, when they may have an opportunity 
of wiping away the bitter recollections of this day. These are the 
causes why the French army are so desirous of a war with Prussia 
at the present time. " Oh I that we might have an opportunity of 
ccMubatting them !" said the cavalry officer to me, to whom thave 
already referred. *^ If the day ever arrives, there will be n 
carnage without example -in modem eivilixed warftdie. It is 
impossible that any quarter can be given ; the mutual hatred is 
too deep, and the recollections of their cruelties are too vivid, for 
us to combat under the influence of humanity or generosity." Him 
own feelings were peculiarly sensidve on this subject, in con- 
sequence of the ruffian*like treatment he had himself received 
from a Prussian officer. In one of the skirmishes near the French 
Knes, he was taken by a company of Prussians in advance of the 
army. The captain who commanded it, immediately demanded 
his sword, which he gave him. He then directed him to sur- 
render his purse, whidi he did. Seeing he had a better pair of 
boots than his own, he ordered some of the soldiers to draw them 
off, and taking them, he gave him his old ones in exchange. A 
detachment of French troops suddenly appearing on the brow of 
one of the hiUs, the Prussians retreated ; when the captain ordered 
him to follow him, which he did as fast as his wounds would 
permit Thinking that his prisoner might wish to escape, he 
drew his sword and cut at him several times. The Frenchman 

* I recsi?ed this ttatsmsnt irom a 8azon noUemu, who was an eye- 
witiMM of this barbsrity. 
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ayoided his blows by felHng back, and thus received only a slight 
wound, this act he thought so cowardly, so j&neh unlike an 
honourable-minded soldier, that although he was one of the most 
gay and laughing of his nation, he could not speak of it without 
indignation. Les plus ckien^ was the only name of which he 
thought the Prussians were worthy. 
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Leipzig, Juks, 1888. 

Ths prodigious fertility of the intellectaal soil of Germaiiy, is 
tmezampled in the history of literature. There are few depart- 
ments of real or imaginary existence, whidi the minds of the Oei^ 
mans are not exploring ; few nooks or comers in the immense field 
of speculation, which they have not entered, dr which they are not 
prepared to examine. The old heaten tracks in theology, medi- 
cine and philosophy, many of them feel disposed to shun, and they 
venture into the regions of possibility with a confidence, which no 
doubts can shake, and no obscurity Am terrify. The love of novelty 
exists here to the same degree as it did formerly in Athens, and the 
discovery of something new, excites the attention of their literati, 
from the Baltic to the Austrian boundary, where every thing intel- 
lectual usually stops. The Germans are always prepared to attack 
or defend every new theory with all their powers. Every new 
opinion is a literary throwing down of the glove ; and in the con- 
tests which arise, armies ofsavans seize their pens, and shed streams 
of ink, filling their country with publications almost numberless. 
An editor of a newspaper in these dull times of peace, does not 
grasp at an account of a conflagration or piracy with more ardour, 
than many of the Germans seize on every new opinion. Each new 
theory has its reign of weeks, or months, or years, and then like 
a deceased monarch is succeeded by those which are to follow it. 
an instance, illustrative of this love of literary controversy, has been 
related to me by a professor of one of the universities of this coun- 
try. You may recollect that some years since Professor Niebuhr 
of Bonn, discovered in the library of Verona, the InsHtiUions of 
Oaius. The mice had unfortunately, as we should say, made con- 
siderable havoc with the manuscript The German literati^ how- 
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erer, tB my informant states, so far from regretting this, felt mider 
great obligations to these gormandizers, as by their assistance they 
were enabled to speculate upon the probable sentiments of the au- 
thor, in those .parts of the work which these animals had digested. 
Speculation afler speculation on the probable opinions and language 
of the author were published, until some more interesting novelty 
succeeded it. 

The publication of a book is indispensable to the exbtence of a 
literary reputation, and thousands enter the field of authorship rery 
young, sometimes before reaching manhood, when novelty is more 
interesting than at a maturer age. It is to one hi ten, the means of 
making himself extensively known, and .of advancing him much 
more rapidly than if he had not thus appeared before the public* 
The other nine, however, who enter this literary arena, are retard- 
ed, and their works are a source of but little profit, except to the 
paper maker. There is another evil which results from this, much 
greater than the one just mentioned. At twenty, or even at twen- 
ty-five, few minds are sufficiently matured to form those opinions 
which rest only on a tarn foundation. As they advance in life, 
and are enabled to see more clearly, many of the theories they 
embraced, and the opinions they forgied in youth, lose their reality, 
and are discovered to be fancy merely. The very opinions they 
maintained in their .earlier publications, they accordingly some- 
times attack in later life ; and the same individual at different times 
advances his belief and disbelief of the same thing, with equal 

ardour. The celebrated theologian A n, (if we may believe 

the Germans) has had as many creeds as he has had coats. A few 
years since he was a very ardent neologist, and now he exhibits the 
same ardour in the defence of supematuralism ; then he was oppo- 
sed to all creeds, now he i» advocating the introduction o^ the 
liturgy into the Lutheran church of Prussia. What he wiU be next 
year, will depend on the religious politics of the Saxon govern- 
ment, or on the prospect of a reward from Frederick William. 

llie love of authorship renders the German press more active 
than any other in the world. Leipzig is the great book market for 
the centre of the continent, not merely for works printed in Gter- 
maji, but for those in classic and oriental literature, and tor all the 
modem languages of Europe* The books printed in Germany are 
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to a condderable extent published and eold heref The catalogue 
of those published at the late Mr in April, forma a large octaro 
▼olnmei containing the titles of between five and six thonsand 
works. In 1800, the number of new works published at the fair 
was 3960; in 1803, 4280; in 1810, 3706; in 1820, 4698. Mbhj 
of these works are in one, but not a small number are in two, 
four, and fiTe rolumes. Making, howerer, every deduction for llie 
first class, the number of comparatirely ponderous tomes, must 
greatly exceed that of Paris or London. It is necessary to dispoae 
of about •SOO copies of a work, to cbrer the expense of publication.* 
If it has meri^ not a small proportion of the edition is purchased 
for the libraries of the universities, and of t^ose cities where no 
such institutions exist, and by tke friends of the author. If he has 
any reputation, he always meets with a great number of bookad- 
lers ready to publish his work. I have now before me a catalogue 
of the most valuable theological works published in Germany within 
the last seventy years. They amount to more than £ve thousand, 
and are from one to twenty volumes each. What a theological 
ocean is here presented for a German, and above all for a foreigner 
to navigate ! You will observe that the most valuable works only 
are here included ; all ephemeral and third rate publkati<ms being 
consigned to oblivion^ liVlia^irer views one may form of German 
theology, he will be compelled to admit, that the German divinea 
in industry stand pre-eminent There are very few theological 
ofHUions, which, since the Reformation, have been presented for 
investigation, that have not been analyzed here during the last half 
eentiiry, with a minuteness of examination rarely known in oth» 
countries. How much soever we may lament that their inveatiga- 
lions have often led them from what we believe to be truth, we 
must admit, if we examine their wosks, that they have done more 
40 enlarge the knowledge of sacred criticism, than all the nations 
of Europe. In this respect they are a century in advance of Eng- 
land and of every other country. 

The catalogue of the ablest works which have been publiahed 
iin Germany since the year 1750, on history, geography, and auxi- 
iliary aubjects, contains a list of between seven and eight thousand 
works, ^m one to twelve volumes each. The catalogue of Greek 
^nd Soman authors, with the best translations and commentaries. 
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fncludeg more than twenty-five hundred, which hare been pnblish- 
ed since the last century. The other departments of Hteratureare 
equally rich. From the few specimens I have given you of the 
number of the most valuable works in these departments^ you will- 
be able to forn\ an idea of the immense fertility of the press of this 
country. Were those in the departments of law, medicine, philo* 
Bophy, criticism, oriental and modem literature, those of poetry» 
romance, the fine arts, &c. to be added, they would probably, 
without including ephemeral publications, amount to from fifty to 
.one hundred thousand works, which have appeared in this country 
since the middle of the last century. 

You will easily believe, from this statement, that the great book- 
sellers of Leipzig transact an amount of business unequalled by 
any in Europe, a few of those in London and Paris being excepted. 
The number of volumes sold by each of them, is probably several 
times as great as are sold by Murray, or by Longmiin & Co. as 
German books do not cost more than one-third as much, as those 
printed in England. 

Leipzig is not more distinguished for its commercial than for its 
literary reputation. The university of this city is one of the old- 
est, and one of the most celebrated in Germany. It was found- 
ed in 1409, by some of the professors of Prague, who left the 
university of that town, and with a considerable part of the stu- 
dents, came to Leipzig. The fourth centurial anniversary of this 
institution was celebrated here a few years since, with great pomp 
and parade. This imiversity, for a very long period, has been dis- , 
tinguished for the learning and talents of its professors, as well as 
for the number of its students. In these respects, until Gottingen 
became its competitor, h was most of the time without a rival in 
the north of Germany. It now presents much of that venerable 
antiquity, which the traveller beholds in an ancient edifice which 
time has spared. For centuries it has been an intellectual Strom-- 
boli, or perpetual lighthouse to the mind. Over Saxony it has 
poured a' flood of intSelligence, rendering this .land for ages the in- 
tellectual garden of Germany. Its influence on the world has 
probably been greater than that of any other institution on the 
continent, with the exception of the university of Paris. Although 
in reputation, that of Gottingen has in some respects-surpasaed it 
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within the last fifty years, still from the limited period which has 
elapsed since its foundation, it has done comparatively little to- 
wards making Hanover the classic land of Germany. Ask an in- 
hahitant of the Rhine, the Vistula, the Danube, or the Baltic, 
where is the Attica of Germany, and he will answer. Saxony. To 
the student, the very word Saxony has a charm, which more than 
any other awakens a national pride, in his being able to say that 
he is a German. Though ages have rolled over this university, it 
has lost none of its youthful vigour, and even during the last 
twenty years, it has been equalled by very few in the number of 
its students, and in literary fame. In classic literature it has alwajna 
been pre-eminent It now enrols among its professors the first 
Greek scholar in Europe, and, in the opinion of many, the first 
that Europe has had. for the last century. It also boasts of Rosen- 
miiller, as the first commentator on the Old Testament, of modem 
times. It still maintains its high reputation in classical literature^ 
holding the first rank among the German universities. 

The custom of delivering lectures in the Latin language still 
prevails in this institution, while in most of the universities, they 
are almost exclusively given in German. A century since they 
were to a very considerable extent delivered in the former lan- 
guage. Although the students receive a more thorough education at 
the gjrmnasia at present than formerly, and all of them learn to talk 
that language very fluently before leaving those institutions ; there 
seems to be an unwillingness on their part, as well as on that of 
the professors, to listen to, ot deliver lectures in a foreign dress^ 
'Professor Schleusner informed me, that while residing at Gottin-^ 
gen, he delivered a course of lectures in Latin. At the commence- 
ment his room was filled. The number of students, however, 
gradually diminished, until before the course was half finished, 
there were not more than a dozen auditors. This opposition to 
lectures in a foreign language, can only be explained by the strong 
attachment the Germans feel to their own tongue. It is much 
richer in combinations, and much more copious than the Latin ; 
and it is now beginning to be considered a classical language of 
Europe, for it can boast of writers in almost every department of 
science and literature, inferior to few, if to any, in the republic of 
letters. ♦* Why should we," say they, «* deliver lectures in Latin, 
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when our own language is so much superior." Numbers of them 
still write many of their professional works m Latin, particularly 
the theologians. Within a few years, however, . even the writers 
on Biblical criticism are beginning to feel the same attachment to 
their language that is manifested by those in other departments of 
literature. Twenty years since, almost erery work on sacred 
fiterature appeared in this foreign dress, now more than half of 
such works are written in German. 

Hermann, the most distinguished Greek of Germany, as his 
countrymen style him, still fills the chair he has so long held in 
this university. ' He is, if you will believe some of his admirers^ a 
perfect Roman in his language, though foreigners have not been as 
willing to admit this. All, however, must allow, that it is suffi- 
ciently pure, to please any ear but that of a very acute critic, and 
were his students as much like old Romans, as his language 
resembles that of the Augustan age, any auditor but such a oiie 
as just mentioned, might easily believe, while hearing his lectures 
on Euripides or j^schylus, that he was listening to an old Roman. 
The fame of Hermann is almost commensurate with the knowledge 
of Athenian literature. His works on ^schylus, Euripides, and 
Aristophanes, and on the metre of Greek and Roman poetry, 
will probably be considered as standard works, so long as Greek 
and Roman literature continue to form an essential part of educa- 
cation. Professor Hermann is now fifty-four years of age, and \ 
about five feet seven inches in height In his face, his eye, his 
conversation, his walk, and emphasis, you discover a life and 
animation rarely seen in Germany. His two ruling passions are, 
a love of equestrianism and of Greek. He is on his horse several 
hours daily, and were he disposed, he would doubtless give as 
able lectures on horsemanship, a« on the poetry of ancient Greece. 
When he enters his lecture room, he is usually clad in his riding 
di:es8, consisting of a coat, light buckskin pantaloons, long boots 
and spurs. He has also a riding whip in his hand, and in his dress ,: 
presents very little of the antique cast of scholastic literature . 
'^ Although his exterior is at first so unlike that of a savantf this is ' 
unobserved by the stranger, as soon as he commences his lecture* 
His Latin is so pure, and delivered with so much ease and elegance, 
that you find it difiicolt to realize, th»t it is not his native language* 

44 
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He ifl enthusiastic in his love of Greek literature, and has $o 
completely identified himself with ancient Greece, that his mind 
lives in the plains, mountains, cities, and temples of that country. 
He peruses the works of the old Grecians more than those of the 
I Saxons of the nineteenth century, mentally participates in all thdr 
'- festivals and amusements, converses with their philosophers, poets, 
■ and historians, and mingles with them in all their foreign mod 
domestic combats. His lecture room is literally overiowi^g, 
every seat and vacant passage being occupied by the students, 
many of whom are compelled to stand. Even the door, the paa- 
sage, and as far beyond it as his voice will reach, are equally 
thronged. Long before the hour of his arrival, they crowd into his 
room, and while he lectures, no sound is heard, but that of hii 
Toice, and that of hundreds of pens treasuring his observations. 
"** Hermann's fame in England is little inferior to that which 
he enjoys in this country. Some years since, as I have been 
informed, he received an invitation to accept a professor's chair 
at Oxford, and, if I mistake not, at Cambridge also. ^Trofessor 
Oesenius told me, that when he was in England, he was under 
the necessityof continually drawing a physical portrait of Hermann, 
in reply to the numerous inquiries made respecting him^ This 
country has had no Greek scholar, except Wolf, to compare with 
him. By some of the admirers. of the Berlin professor, Hermann 
would be placed just below him, but the majority of voices 
would place the wreath on Hermann's brow. ; 
.. The study of Greek is pursued here now with more ardonr, 
than at any previous period since the Reformation. ^ lliere is,** 
say the Romans^ viz. those who devote their time to Latin liteim- 
tnre, **a perfect mania on this subject. It receives much more 
than merited attention.'' The gentlemen who are occupied with 
physical science are of the same opinion, and feel as if thdr 
departments were, in consequence of this enthusiasm, too mueh 
neglected. This mania, however, of which they complain, has 
been felt in almost an equal degree in other branches of criticism. 
In Hebrew and oriental literature, and especially in i^osophy, 
ever since Kan( published his «« Critic of Pure Reason." TUs 
mania, of which they complain, has been the means of throwing 
mora U^l upon the aadenl world, within the last hitf eeatatyi 
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M least 10 far as Greece and Palestine are concerned, than had 
been shed upon it during a thousand years. When we consider 
the immense influence of the literature of Greece upon that of 
every civilized nation, we can scarcely believe that this language 
ever has been, or will be, pursued with too much ardour. > 

Saxony, which lies between Prussia and Austria, was so dimi- 
nished in its territory by the Congress of Vienna, that it now forms 
•ne of the weakest European monarchies* Its population is not 
so great as that of the state of New-York at the last census, and 
its territory not more than two-thirds as large as that of Massa- 
diusetts. Its soil is surpassed by none in Europe of a similar 
extent, with the exception of Lombardy and the Netherlands, and 
is equalled by none in Germany, unless by that part of Baden 
immediately bordering the Rhine. It is almost literally filled with 
inhabitants ; but so rich is the soU, and so comparatively light are 
the taxes, that the peasants here are better clad, better educated, 
and enjoy more of the comforts of life, than in any part of Europe 
I have seen. They can universally read and write, while some of 
them take one or more newspapers, and have some knowledge of 
the literature of Germany. A few of them have libraries, and in 
this respect, as well as in the amount of their incomes, and in die 
comforts of life, they resemble our fanners of the northern states, 
morf than any of the peasantry of the continent, many of whom 
are but little elevated above the blacks of the southern states. The 
Tillages here are much larger, cleaner, and better built, than any 
others in Europe, and are truly gladdening to the eye of the 
traveller, so long accustomed to the dirty villages of France and 
to the miserable-looking houses of the peasantry of sandy Prussia. 

Saxony has long^been the great battle-ground of Germany, and 
Germany more than any other country, the battle-ground of 
Europe* The unfortunate situation of this country, placed as it is 
between the two great rival nations of the German Alliance, exposes 
it to invasion whenever either of the two powers shall sound the 
trumpet of war. Its proximity to Russia, as well as its latitude, 
for it lies directly on^the line of march firom Paris to Moscow, 
render it equally exposed to invasion, and to all the horrors 
which war brings in its train, whenerer those countries shall prd 
on the sword for battle* In the thirty years' war, it was the great 
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theatre for combat and desolation, and duHng that peilodi iti 
ground was moistened with the blood of contending armies, and 
its heavens blackened with the smoke of its burning Tillages and 
cities. In the seven years' war between Frederick and the allied 
Russian and Austrian forces, it was often the scene of carnage, 
and during the late retreat of Napoleon from Moscow, the plains 
of Bautzen, Dresden, and Leipzig, were the theatres of some of 
the bloodiest combats of modern times. . It has been not merid^ die 
great scene of conflict, but has been compelled to nourish foreign 
armies, as well as to feel the devastations which they spread around 
them. Still, so fruitful is the soil, so great the industry of the 
inhabitants, so universal their intelligence, and I should also add, 
so wise has been the administration of the government, that 
Saxony has entirely recovered from these repeated and terrible 
ravages, in a shorter period than any other country which has been 
equally afflicted. The inhabitants often spoke of these calamitiefl, 
and of the dangers to which they were exposed, with a feeling 
awakened only by sad experience. Although far from being 
desirous of seeing the French sceptre swayed over them, thej 
would regard the arrival of the soldiers from that nation as bappi- 
libss, in comparison with a visit from the delivering Austrians, or 
the thieving Cossacks. The latter, in every part of Europe wbicb 
they traversed, have left behind them a name as terrifying to tbe 
cars of the inhabitants, as the cry, •* the Mohawks are coming I" 
was to the Indian trib«s who lived in the vicinity of that warlike 
people. There was nothing portable upon which these scoundrels 
of the Don could lay their fingers, by night or by day, that ihey 
would not take. They would steal with Ae cunning and slyness 
of a cat, when danger threatened, or take, vi et armis, when no 
officer was present to restrain them. If they saw a good coat 
on the back of a boy who was traversing the road, or suspected 
that he had a watch or money in his pocket, they woold stop» 

* A friend of mine, who was walking not far from one of tho cities or 
Hanover, was thus stripped by a party ^of Cossacks, of his coat, crarat, ve^ 
watch, fcc, and of every thing of any value which he had in his pockets. 
They kissed him several times, addressing him with the words man U^^ 
Frtmd^ (my dearest friend,) and other teims of endearment, whidi thej bw 
picked up in Germany. 
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and, iKsinoiiiiting, address him with terms of great endeannent, 
and then disburden him of ihese appendages with the greatest 
sang froid imaginable, consoling him at the same time with 
nnmerous friendly caresses. The beating which they now and 
then received, was no obstacle to these acts of rapacity, which 
Were so unirersal, that throughout the northern half of Germany, 
the only idea instinctively suggested to the inhabitants by the 
word Cossack, is that of a thieving scoundrel. Saxony, during the 
last war, was so often visited by these miscreants, that there is 
but one feeling of disgust and abhorrence towards them, from the 
noble to the peasant From this statement, yon will readily excuse 
the Russian officers for the thrashings they bestow upon the backs 
of the Cossacks. To such pilfering vagabonds, a little stimulus 
from the cudgel seems to be an essential regimen. Every one of 
their officers must find his cane an indispensible vade mecym* 

During the late continental war. Saxony clung to the cause of 
France until the battle of Leipzig ; when it united with the allies 
against the common enemy. At the battle of Dresden, where Na- 
poleon completely routed his enemies, they fought most valiantly 
on his side ; and their bravery contributed not a little towards 
gaining the victory. The Saxon monarch could not do otherwise. 
His country was entirely in the hands of the French, between two 
and three hundred thousand of the emperor's troops being then in 
Saxony, while the king himself was with the French army. Be- 
fore this country was freed from the troops of Napoleon, they 
united wi^ the allies in the cause of freedom ; and not only by 
their desertion from the French army during the battle of Leipzig, 
but also in the subsequent campaign, contributed all in their power, 
towards breaking the yoke of bondage. Prussia and Austria had 
done the same. They both furnished their quotas of troops to 
invade Russia ; and not until the star of Napoleon was descending 
towards the horizon, did they unite with the Czar. At the Con- 
gress of Vienna, Prussia demanded as a compensation for her 
services, an extent of territory sufficient to serve as a balanee 
against Lombardy, which Austria, who had come in at the eleventh 
hour, had received. The Rhine provinces, although they increailed 
her population more than three millions, were not enough to fill 
the hungry stomach of Prussia. She looked upon Saxony, and 
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belield the beautiful fields end the flouriBhing towns and Tfflaf ee 
of that eountry) and finding her stomach but partially filled by 
the provinces bordering the Rhine, she concluded to make of these 
a dessert to her dinner. Her appetite for this delicate food was 
rendered doubly rigorous, by the contrast of her own arid plains 
with this firuitful garden* Unfortunately a difficulty arose. How 
eould she thus gormandize, and still retain her character for tem- 
perance t Just at this moment it occurred to prince Hardenberg* 
Ihe Prussian minister at that congress, that the Saxon monarch 
had clung too long to the cause of Napoleon, and had thus dis- 
played a character so entirely un-Germanic, that it was necessary 
to punish him by stripping nim of part of his dominions* The 
Saxon minister at that assembly, Herr von Globig, doubtless 
alleged in opposition to this proposition, that Saxony had done 
nothing more thain Austria and Prussia had formerly done, on the 
invasion of Russia. In such an argument, howoTer, neither Nes* 
selrode, Mettemich, Hardenberg, nor Castlereagh could see any 
weight. The case was this : Austria must har^ Lombardy ; Prussia 
is not satisfied with the Rhine provinces, and is still hungry for 
more land and inhabitants. A slice of Saxony will enable her to 
digest her dinner much better, and render great service to Europe. 
To this Saxony pleaded in vain. She had truth on her side ; but 
how fiseUe is the decision of justice, when contrary to that oi 
power. Like the sheep in the fable, whom the wolf on grounds 
almost equivalent to those of Prussia, accused of muddying the 
brook, she was compelled to yield to superior strength, and to 
acquiesce almost without a murmur. ** The example is necessary," 
said these gentlemen ; the states of Europe must be taught never 
to espouse the cause of a usurper.'* *«Did you not espouse] his 
cause, and that too at a time when from your numerous popula- 
tion, and great resources, you were ten times as able to oppose 
him as myself," replied Saxony! ^ That is another thing ; you 
have muddied the stream of European legitimacy, and must be 
punished." The boundary line of Plrussia was thus extended fiur 
into Saxony ; and the monarch was obliged to resign from one- 
Iburth to one-third of his"^ territory and population, and with these 
the oidy salt mines he possessed. Although such conduct as this 
in miniature, in every part of the civilised world, reeeivia the 
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name of robbery, and is pnniahed in Pmwda with death, yet when 
thus performed by monarchs at wholesale, it ia oalled the adminia* 
tration of justice by the Holy Alliance. There is but one feeling 
in the heart of every honest man on &is subject ; and posterity 
wiU brand the authors of it with the infamy they deserre. 

There is more freedom in Saxony than in any other part of 
Crermany. By this I mean, a greater freedem of speech, and a 
comparative exemption from taxes. It is true that the press here 
is not free* This results, however, not from a desire on the part 
of the monarch to restrain it, but from the influence of Austria and 
Prussia, the two great powers whose territories almost surromid 
this little kingdom. The press may criticise the proceedings of 
tbe Saxon government, with but little restraint ; but it is not per- 
mitted to make any severe reflections on those of Austria and 
Prussia. One of the censors of the press in this city informed 
me, that whenever any thing appeared in the Leipzig press 
inclining to liberalism, the Austrian or Prussian minister imme- 
. diately demanded the name of tbe censor who had inspected the 
work containing such sentiments ; and in some instances, the 
Saxon government were under the necessity of removing him^ 
The reason alleged by the powers for thus controlling* the press 
In Saxony, is the following : All the works published here, which 
are not on the proscribed list, are freely admitted into Austria and 
Prussia. For our happiness, and the stability of our thrones, it is 
necessary that the press should be fettered. As ^e Saxons speak 
the same language as our own subjects, we must prevent their 
books from entering our dominions, or we must restrict the press 
of that country. This argument is no doubt conclusive, if it is 
admitted that monarchs have a right to shackle the human mind. 

Notwithstanding this restriction of thought, through foreign 
influence, there is still so much liberty of speech here, that were 
it not for the language, it wotdd be difficult for me to realize that I 
am in Germany. So long have I been accustomed to silence or to 
ambiguous language when the subject of conversation has been 
political, that my surprise is not less than my pleasme, to discover 
the free remarks of the professors, in conversation and in their 
feetare rooms, as wen as of the inhabitants whenever there is an 
iitp^nwaitf of expressing their sentimenta. In othtfr fmhrefattietf. 
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auMity If not all, of the professors are very fearful of wyiatg way 
thing in public, in praise of the United States, particularly in refers 
ence to its free constitution, and to its rapid increase in wealth 
and power, as the result of that liberty which flows from the in- 
stitutions of our country. They fear to do this, howcTer they may 
admire our country; for they know that through the medium of 
some of their auditors) whatever they have uttered, may reach the 
ears of the government, and may thus ensure them the loss of their 
places. The Saxon government however, is so liberal in its ad. 
ministration, that they have no fear. The professors not only 
discourse in the abstract upon^e blessings of liberty, but com* 
ment in form on the institutions of England and the United States, 
with a boldness whi^ gratified as much as it surprised me. The 
students I observed, received such remarks with the greatest plea- 
sure ; and though they did not cheer and cry bramsstTno^ as would 
have been done by those of the university of Paris, they showed 
in their brightening faces and in their smiles, the feeling that no 
political heterodoxy had been uttered. 

The restriction of the press in Austria, is exceedingly ridiculousr 
and even contemptible, in the eyes of every liberal man. The 
number of proscribed books, is not greater than one might antici- 
pate from a country so sunk in every thing which is intellectual 
and noble, and from a government which l^as formed an intimate 
alliance with Turkey. Not only the works of Lady Morgan can- 
not openly pass the Austrian boundary, because she has taken the 
liberty to speak with freedom respecting Austrian aggrandizement, 
but her ladyship has been recently stopped a short distance from 
the line, and sent back, as if she had been coming from -a city 
where the pestilence was raging. A similar fate attended her 
travelling companions, who were supposed to be infected by the 
same political disease. Madame de Stael in her Germany, kug^ 
a little at the physical character of the Anstrians, particularly at 
their love of eating ; and her work has, on that account, been 
placed upon the proscribed list In Vienna, travellers are not un- 
frequently compelled to exhibit all their papers, and their letters. 
An acquaintance of nune, who a few years since visited that city, 
found, on his return from a morning's ride, one or more of the offi- 
cers of police in his room. They had opened his secretary, and 
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I inamininf, siid ifl mistakaiiot, tapjing his kttert and papen, 
witlKNit the least embarraeameikt. An English gentleman dnring 
the last spring, on his return to his lodgings, fonnd one of these 
sconndrels thus occupied, and in the tme spirit of John Bull, kicked 
him dow]| stairs as a reward for his impudence. No notice was ta- 
ken of it by the officers of police, unless he may have received a 
florin or two for each of the dozen kicks which^he receired. This 
excessive rijgour of the Austiian police, and their continual inter- 
ference with Saxony, has made the name of Austria as odious to 
the ears of the Saxons, as was that of Napoleon to Frederick 
William, ailer the battle of Jena. They are so unwilling to own 
these southern Germans as brethren, that you could not easily in- 
sult a Saxon more, than by calling him an Auitrian.' Tliey laugh 
not a little abo at the Emperor Francis, whose reputation aU over 
Europe is that of having the thickest scull, and one of the best 
hearts, of modem times. His love of makkig sealing wax, and his 
having been actually thus engaged, when the French were at the 
gates of his capitol, seems universally believed here ; as well as his 
declaration ai I^aybaeb— that he ** wanted no learned men, be only 
wanted good subjects, in his empire." 

Prussia, in her index of proscribed books, is much less rigid 
than Austria. The works of Byron and Moore «re sold in every 
part of the Prussian dominions, without any difficulty ; although 
no authors have written against the Holy Alliance with pens dipped 
deeper in satire and ridicule, than the former in his <'Age of 
Bronxe," and the latter in his *' Letters of the Fudge Family from 
Paris." The CanstUutianneU the Journal dea DthatSj and the 
Courier Eran^aiSf are taken in most, if not all of the principal 
cities, and publicly exposed in the coffee-houses and reading- 
rooms. Even extracts are made from them, from the speeches of 
the French opposition in the chambers of Peers and Deputies, into 
aU the papers of Prussia. Still, with all this apparent liberality, 
the Prussian government has lately been guilty of an act of seve- 
rity towards one. of the German papers, which to me is perfectly 
unaccountable. In the Berlin Almanack for 1826, under the head 
of Russia, it was stated, that Nicholas would succeed the Empe- 
ror Alexander to the the throne. As this appeared in the Berlin 

Alma*^if^, wUch had passed the scrutiny of the censors of the 
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.metropolis, it was considered by the Freneh and Crentian papei«» 
as an accurate source of information ; especially as the Emperor 
Nicholas is. the son-in-law of Frederick William. The CkmverstL' 
tions Blattf published in Leipzig, copied this article* wiUi some 
remarks on the probability of the correctness of the information* 
as it came from such a source. The Prussian Minister of the In- 
terior, immediately published an order, forbidding the circulation 
of that paper in Prussia, assigning the publication of thii 
article as the reason. Ten days after this, the news of the death 
of Alexander arrived in Berlin, and in less than three weeks, 
Nicholas ascended the throne of the Czars. Notwithstanding this 
complete confirmation of the statement, that paper, which had 
previously ha4 a freat circulation in Prussia, was not allowed to 
cross the boundary. This ordinance excited not a little contempt 
and indignation, as well as much regret, for it was a favourite 
journal with the Prussians. Since that time, the proprietor has 
been compelled to discontinue the work, in consequence of this 
great reduction of patronage. 

But little cordiality of feeling exists between the' Saxons and 
Prussians. The former complain of the latter as cold, proud, in- 
solent, and as inferior to themselves in that love of learning, which 
has for so long a period distinguished Saxony, even in Gerinany. 
This dislike, which commenced as early as the invasion of this 
kingdom by Frederick the Great, has acquired new strength by its 
recent divisions. They know that their country lies at the mercy 
) of Frederick William, and that whenever he chooses to invade 
them, their territory will be united to Prussia, or perhaps be di- 
vided between that country and Austria. The comparative libe- 
rality of their own government, has made the present king, Fre- 
derick Augustus, more popular with his subjects, than any other 
European sovereign. The heavy taxes of Prussia, the sererity of 
its censorship, as well as the harsh treatment that many of the 
students and others have received, who were supposed to be guilty 
of plots against that government ; all make them dread the em- 
braces of their northern neighbour. Such an event they fear may 
take place, and to its arrival they look forward with an amdety 
rarely felt by nations in a state of peace. Between Prussia and 
Austria tiiey would not hesitate a moment, as their dislike to tlie 
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latter is only equalled by the hostility of Nelson to the French. 
They clin^, however, to their own country, with an attachment ' 
which is not often seen on the continent ; and when they speak of 
its history, from the Reformation to the Congress of Vienna, they 
show a feeling rarely visible in the faces and actions of the Ger- 
mans. The time b probably not far distant, when it will belong 
to one or to both of these powers. The houses of Habsburg and 
of Brandenburg have been extending their dominions during the.^ 
last century, and their desires of an increase of territory are so 
powerful, that nothing but expediency will prevent either of them 
from attempting to add Saxony to their dominions. Prussia needs 
this addition more than Austria ; and if it must be united to either, 
it will probably fall to the fortune of the former country, as the 
inhabitants are, with very few exceptions, Protestants. . 

Prussia and Saxony are the two most enlightened countries on 
the continent, and are both rapidly advancing in knowledge and , 
science. Although a few years since, the Saxons could justly ac- 
cuse the Prussians of being intellectually their inferiors, the time 
will soon arrive, when to many parts of Frederick William's do- 
minions this change will be no longer applicable. If Saxony must 
fall a prey to either of these countries, it is ardently to be hoped 
that it may never be subjected to Austria, as half a century passed 
under her vassalage, would annihilate all that learning and intelli- 
gence, which now elevates that little state above every other. 
Darkness, political and moral, would then cover one of the fairest 
portions of the globe. 
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Drbwiit, Avoust, 1836. 

«Ths road from Leipzig to the vicinity of MeiMen, pastes throagh 
a luxuriant country, corered with wheat The Mulda, which we 
crossed in a tow boat, about fifteen miles from the former dty, is 
not the cast of a stone in breadth, and yet no bridge spans the 
stream. Meissen, with its cathedral crowning the hill on which it 
rests, presents a fine relief to the eye, which has so long been wan- 
dering over the rich plains of Saxony. The hills here rise almost 
to* mountains, and throughout the fourteen miles between this 
town and the metropolis, extensive vineyards, spread from the Elbe 
to the hiUs, which receding from that river continually diverge, and 
display a wider and wider valley, until you enter Dresden. In 
passing from the new town to the old, you see the noblest bridge 
of Germany, which here crosses the Elbe with its sixteen arches. 
As innundations frequently occur, in consequence of the melting 
of the snow and from violent rains in the mountains of Bohemia, 
the Elbe varies several hundred feet in breadth, at different times ; 
its waters sometimes climbing its low banks, in the space of 
twenty-four hours. The stream is now not more than one thousand 
feet in breadth. The bridge which crosses it, is, however, four- 
teen hundred feet in length, from which you can form an idea of 
ihe widA of the Elbe, when at its greatest height. 

Dresden is the classic city of Germany, and a favourite summer 
residence with all those Germans, who are attracted by the charms 
of polished society. The splendid collection of paintingd which 
its gallery presents, even to one coming from Rome or Florence, 
the beauty and variety of its scenery, and the superiority o{ its 
opera, undoubtedly exert quite as powerful an influence in attrtol^ 
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ing strangers, aa the intelligent circles to which they are intro- 
daced* The Germans miiTersally call it their Florencct and ia 
most respects, the name is not misapplied. lake the Tuscan city, 
it is divided into two parts ; bnt the Arno is a despicable stream in 
comparison with the Elbe, which even in summer, any one will 
behold with great pleasure, who has not b^n accustomed to the 
gigantic riTcrs of our continent. Though you see on its distant 
hills no such edifices as those of Fiesole, and the elevations which 
it unites, they are covered with glowing verdure, while here and 
fliere a bright mansion glittering in the setting sun, arrests the eye 
of the traveller, even if he has rambled in the vicii^ty of the Arno* 
Though it has no Pitti j[>alace, with its noble collection of paintings, 
it can boast of the finest gallery in Europe. Its gallery of ancient 
sculpture, is one of which any one of die smaller cities of Italy 
might be proud, and which is only equalled by those of the French 
and Tuscan, Uie Roman and Neapolitan capitols. In its love of 
ihe arts, Florence, at the present time, does not surpass it ; while in 
intelligence and cultivation, the inhabitants of Dresden are as much 
superior to those of the former city, as they are in morality. . It 
wants, however, the historic charm, which renders Florence one 
of the ** fairy cities of the heart.'* Rome, alone, in this respect 
equals the '^city of Flora," where almost every street has its palace, 
or its cathedral, to remind you of its ages of glory. Dresden is 
proud of its churches and public buildings, but'when it is obliged to 
compare itself in these respects, with the cities of the south, her 
proudest monuments of architecture are thrown into the shade, 
by the edifices which tower aloft, in the bright blue of an Italian 
sky. 

The words " Italian sky," and ** Italian atmosphere," are so con* 
stantly in the mouth of every Englishman whom yon meet upon 
the continent, that an American is very apt to anticipate, as he is 
rolling towards Italy, a beauty which he never finds. In travelling 
through that country, he looks in vain for that dark blue, to which 
every poet alludes, for he rarely discovers it more than a few 
shades darker than that of his native sky, Whence he often con-* 
eludes, that his own is in no respect inferior. During more than 
a year's residence in that country, I daily examined the heavsna 
when they were free from clouds, and not untO some time had 
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elapsed, was I willing to admit that they were more beantifiil than 
our own. The peculiarities of the Italian firmament, are the fol* 
lowing. The zenith is much higher, and the horizon is conse- 
quently much more distant The eye seems to penetrate mnch 
farther into the hearens, the blue having a liquidness peculiar to 
southern atmospheres, while ours, (I here speak of the northern 
state^,) has a comparative solidity. In Rome, the sky is of a 
deeper blue than in any other city I have seen. In Naples, and 
also in Tuscany, it is sometimes of a bluish white, as if an almost 
transparent veil were spread over it The eye is often deceived 
when observing it in the cities, as then only a small part of the 
heavens are visible, and that is viewed through the long vista* 
formed by the lofty buildings which rise above you. When thus 
seen, th^ glare of the sun being destroyed, it appears many shades 
darker than when you observe it in the country.* Even when 
passing from the streets into one of the large squares of the town, 
it changes into a perceptibly lighter hue. When you observe it 
from the narrow streets of the Italian cities, it has much of the deep 
blue which Byron and other poets describe, and which, from liie 
width of our streets, and the comparatively low buildings which 
bound them, you will search for in vain in America. "Scarcely a 
day occurs during our summers, when bright white clouds do not 
appear in various parts of the heaven. Their brilliant folds, which 
in whiteness yield only to the snow, afford such a contrast to the 
sky which lies beyond them, that the blue often assumes a shade 
much resembling the colour of the heavens, when seen from some 
one of the secondary Alps, mount Brevenet, or the grand St Bernard, 
for example. In Italy, during that season, these clouds are rarely 
risible. You perceive one vast canopy of blue, without any object, 
above you, to enable you to examine it by the power of contrast 
When, as is sometimes the case, the heavens are thus spotted with 
clouds, the blue then assumes a depth of colour, which I have 
never witnessed in our northern states. If thus beheld and minutely 



* The same effect ia visible, when you look at the sky through a long tube. 
It is on this principle, that Flamstead's well was constnicted, which, at the 
deplh of one hundred feet, enabled the spectator to behold the stars during the 
day time. 
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examined, I believe any indiyidual nprth of the Roanoke, would 
be compelled to admit that it is of a deeper tint than our own sky 
ever assumes* Many of the Italian painters are accused of deep- 
ening the blue of their canvass, until it assumes an intensity, which 
even the sky of Rq)ne never exhibits. Guercino in his picture of 
Saint Bruno, and Albani in his Madonna with the infant Jesus, in 
the gallery of Bologna, would undoubtedly be censured for the 
deep colour they have given to their sky. Still let any one exa- 
mine it, during one of the few days of summer, when it is spotted 
with clouds, and he will be convinced that these painters have not 
I transgressed the bounds of truth. The horizon, also, b of a much 
lighter colour than the zenith. Thia you see to the greatest 
advantage, while sailing on the Mediterranean. It then often 
appears as if a brilliant twilight were mingling the beams of an 
ascending luminary, with thoae of the sun. The moon there 
illumines the heavens to such a degree, that they are perceptibly 
blue at night. . This I have occasionally seen, in our brightest 
evenings. in the United States, but this colour is much less distinct 
with BS than in Italy. 

The great charm .of an Italian landscape, however, arises from 
the purity of its atmosphere. From this circumstance, every object 
on which your eye rests, has a distinctness unknown in any north- 
ern latitude. The distant palace, or village, the cli^T, island, tower 
or dome, which rises above the surrounding objects, the monastery 
hanging oh the mountain's side or crowning some lofty eminence, 
all stand out from the back ground, with a boldness of relief, which 
you search for in vain with us. I can compaie it to nothing which 
will give you a better idea of it, when contrasted with one of our 
landscapes, than the first twenty or thirty impressions of an engra- 
ving, when examined with the thousandth, after the plate has lost 
a part of its distinctness, or to the different effect produced on a 
person slightly near-sighted, when viewing a distant object, with 
or without his glasses. You discover the same effect at night. 
The moon in Italy does not appear to move in the heavens as with 
us, but stands out in strong relief, while the sky seems far beyond 
' it, very much as it ia described as appearing in the Caribbean sea. 
The effect of this great transparency is such, that distant objects 
appear much nearer than in our own country, leaving on the eye a 
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perfection of picture, which I hare nerer teen elsewhere. The 
frequency of the ophthalmia, eTenas far north as Florence, and Uie 
great number of blind persons wbom you meet with in Italy, ai« 
striking proofs of the comparative brightness of the 8un*s rays. 

The peculiar charm of an Italian landscape, howeTer. is felt. 
when the sun is approaching the horizon. Our evenings are often 
intensely beautiful, from the piles of clouds which the sun draws 
around him, and which he often lights up with a radiance, which an 
Englishman might almost mistake for a view of a brighter world. 
Near the Alps, at Venice for example, when the sun retires behind 
the Friuli mountains, he veils his dying glories with clouds of as 
gorgeous a colouring, as are ever seen with us. When no summit 
is near to attract them, the sun of Italy rarely sets in glory, as it 
usually disappears without a cloud to reflect its beams. But in the 
rich tints which are thrown over the landscape, he fully compen- 
sates the Italians for the loss of our brilliant sunsets. About half 
an hour before the sun reaches the horizon, a flood of golden light 
is shed on every object. This soon assumes a rosy tint^ like the 
light blush on a maidens cheek, when it soon changes to a deeper 
and flceper red. A purple of exquisite softness graduaUy succeeds 
it, its hue soon changing to a one of a more intense beauty, which 
floating over the landscape, transforms every object to this loveliest 
of all colours. It is at this time that the bay of Naples is seen in 
all its glory. At this hour the range which bounds it, and Ye- 
euvius the beau ideal of mountains, are melted down into a soft- 
ness which is indescribable. Long after the bay is shaded by the 
hills of Baiae and Ischia, this purple light floats from the sides and 
summits of the opposite mountains, as if the sun was unwilling to 
leave a scene so lovely.* 

* An apology is due to the reader for this long digression. The tubjeet, 
though trite beyond all endurance on the continent, is, I believe, only knows 
to us through the medium of English optics/ Had the sky of Italy ever been 
described by one of my countrymen, I would not here have rambled to far from 
Oermany. 

One not accustomed to inquire respecting the distance of the objects at 
which he is looking, might deny the accuracy of the statements here made, 
relative to their apparent nearness when seen in Italy. I was deceived myself 
for months, untilfmy rambles to distant objects, convinced me by the time they 
occupied, and the fatigue they prodiu:ed, of the truth of this remark. Whila 
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The sky of Germany is decidedly clearer than that of the north- 
em part of France. It is very rare nhat the outlines of distant 
objects, seen from the towers of Paris or the elevations near that 
city,^ appear distinctly. Here, however, in a bright day, you can 
see much farther, the heavens are higher ayd more pure, and the 
moon sheds a brighter flood of light, than is ever seen north of the 
Loire. This is strikingly visible during July, August, and Septem- 
ber. With us these months are not particularly distinguished for 
their purity. Here, however, the atmosphere is then so clear, that 
every object appears in a much bolder relief, than during any other 
months of the year. It is at this time that the environs of Dresden 
should be seen. If thus viewed, the recollections of the traveller 
who has ascended its towers, or climbed the neighbouring hills, 
will be among the brightest which the cities of Europe have im- 
pressed upon his memory. 

South of Dresden, at the distance of two miles, you are presented 
froni the ranges of hills which bound the valley of the Elbe, with 
the finest view of the city, and the distant mountains of Bohemia. 
This was the scene of one of the last great defeats which the Allies 
experienced. Napoleon discovering in the distance a large number 
of officers, immediately ordered fifteen or twenty pieces 8f artillery 
to be pointed in that direction. The result was the fall of Moreau. 
Alexander, who was by his side, caused a monument to be erected 
to his memory. It is a small block of red granite, four feet in 
length, by three in breadth. On it is placed a bronze plate, sup- 
porting a helmet, sword and wreath, of the same material. It has 
as all monuments of the great should have, a short inscription. 

Moreau der Held^fiel hier an der Seite Alexander^ den XXVH 
August, MDCCCXHL* 

lying at the qu&r&atine ground at Mewina in 1823, 1 was looking with a friend 
at the city of Reggio on the Calabrian coast, and asked him what he supposed 
to be the distance ; he replied four miles. My own estimate had reduced it to 
three nules. On inquiry, we foimd it was over ton English miles. While 
walking near Florence during the spring of 1827 yrith an American gentleman, 
I asked him what he thought was the distance of an object we were then 
• regarding. He said in reply, half a mile. The real distance was nearly a mile 
and a half. Should any one doubt of the accuracy of this opinion, he will be 
convinced of it, if he will ride in a clear day from Savona to Genoa. 

* Moreau, the Hero, fell here by the side of Alexander, the S7th of August, 
181S. 
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I Tiiiied thb ipot with a yonog Prcncbnumi who teemed to trend 
this battle ground with trioniph, as he thought of the victoiy gained 
here by his countrymen. ^ Aii it was one of the kst acta of that ter* 
rible drama, on which a Frenchman's eye would repose with plea* 
sure, I was not snrpri^d at the animation of his countenance, ae 
he exclaimed ; here it was that the rogues ran.'' ^ Ces friponst 
cea coqvinSi ces atUres chienSf here they ran." As we came to 
the monument of Moreau, he exdaimed, <* ict repose U TraitreJ* 
I had so often heard this officer called a traitor while residing at 
Paris, that the contemptuous expression he assumed, and the em- 
phasis with which he« pronounced the word ^ traitre^** did not 
surprise me. liVhen Frenchmen glory in Moreau, my own coan* 
trymen may be proud of Benedict Arnold* The one ibaghl 
against the <* Usurper," who by the way had at least as good a ekim 
to his throne, as any poonarch in Europe, since it was giTen to him 
by an almost unanimous TOte of the nation ; the other against ** the 
Rebeh," to defend the rights of his ** legitimate soTereign." The 
«* Usurper" fell, and Moreau is called a hero; "the Rebels" tri* 
umphed, and Amoldf even by those for whom he fought, b regard* 
ed only as a traitor. Had America fallen in the struggle, English* 
men wouH have applied the same epithet they now give to Ambld, 
tojthe names of Washington, Adams, Hancock, and Henry. ' 

The RiUikammer^ which you are permitted to see, afler'pay* 
ing an exhorbitant fee, is regarded as one of the gfceatest curiosL 
ties of Dresden. It presents ey^ry rariety of armour from the age 
of tilting and tournament, to the present time. Swords and he^ 
mets of every form, and pistols and guns of every pattern, from 
the invention of fire arms to the commencement of the last centary, 
fill the shelves and Walls of the saloons of this armory. Here is a 
pistol made by Berthold Schwarz, the celebrated Franciscan monk, 
whose discovery produced such a revolution in modem warfare. 
The fire is produced by the friction of a file. Here you see rooms 
fiHed with statues clad in the armour of the electors of the flixte«iilh 
and seventeenth centuries, knights armed for the tournament, and 
their horses covered with appropriate trappings. The helmet and 
armour of Gustavus Adolphus, which he wore the day before the 
battle of LutsKn, are also here, and the htter -still bears liie marks 
of a ball that bounded from it The sword and hat of Peter the 
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Gmt, the sword and beh of CharlH XII of Sweden, with the pis- 
tol whioh he had at Frederickshall when he fell ; the araiour of 
Augustus II. or Augustus the Strong, as the Saxons always call 
hiss, from the Herculean feats he performed, and which every one 
who places his helmet on his own brow will believe without hesi* 
tation, are among the most interesting objects o( the early part of 
the last century. The saddle, on which Napoleon sat at the battle 
of Dresden, is the only object that reminds you of the great events 
which have occurred within our recollection. 

Every traveller who visits Dresden, must examine the Qriin^ 
QewblbCf ornever be pardoned by the Saxons, notwithstanding the 
keeper taxes you four rix dollars for conducting you through the 
rooms where the regalia of the monarch are deposited. Should 
^u be fortunate enough to travel with a party of six, for more than 
this aumber are not admitted at the same time, you can see this, 
the RUstkammert and a few other objects of curiosity, without 
finding your entrance fees sensibly exhausting your purse. The 
gallery is closed during six months of the year, when a similar fee 
is required for a second admission. This forms a striking contrast 
to the liberality of the French government, and to those of Italyt 
whose galleries and palaces are opened to strangers at all seasons 
of the y^ar. In the €hrune Qetoolhe^ you discover diamonds 
•enough to satisfy the vainest heart, and to dazzle the eyes of all 
the monarchists of Europe. Here is one weighing forty-four carats, 
the fifth in size among all those which have yet been discovered. 
There is another almost as large, of a green colour, which is said to 
be unique. Others still, which «re yellow and blue, interest you at 
objects of curiosity. One or two of the rooms are adorned widi 
ornaments of ivory, the sculpture of which, though inferior to that^ 
whidi is seen in the ducal palace at Florence, exhibits much talent, 
end had it been exercised in a different manner, would have left 
something worthy of being remembered. The suite of rooms in 
which the ornaments ere kept, contains a profusion of gold and 
jewels, dazzling to the e3res of such a monarch as Louis XIV. or 
Charles U. and their courtiers, but affording to the good old king 
who now swajrs^e sceptre of Saxony, not a hundredth part of the 
pleasure that he realises in beholding theprosperitf and bappineta 
efhiesnbjects. 
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The present monardi of 8«xony, Frederick Augustus, is tlie 
oldest soverei^ in Europe. He was boro in 1750, and snceeednl 
his father in 1763, haying.reigned 64 years.. He is more belo^ted 
by his subjects, than any monarch on the continent, and often 
when speaking of him, they call him our good old king. He is a 
Catholic, while only one in twenty-eight of his subjects profess 
that religion. In 1690, Augustus the Strong, embraced the Catholic 
religion, in order to acquire the crown of Poland. Since that 
period, the Saxon monarchs have all belonged to that church* 
Though ardent in his attachment to the religion in which he was 
educated, he has none of the spirit of proselytism. His subjects 
even say, that a renunciation of Protestantism is no recommenda- 
tion to their king, and that those who have done it apparently to 
^ gain his smiles, have received no reward for their apostacy. The 
Saxons lament that their court is of a different religion from this 
great mass of the nation ; still, so honourable has been the admini»- 
tration of Frederick, and €o much has he acted like a father to 
his people, that they would not exchange him for the best Protes- 
tant king in Europe. Though he has pursued this independent 
course, and probably, from design, has never said or done any 
thing to influence his people to adopt his own sentiments, still 
many, of his courtiers have embraced the religion of the monarch, 
and through their influence many of the eitixens have renounced 
Protestantism. 

The division of Saxony, was a very severe blow to the old king.* 
He protested against it, informing his subjects, that it was the 
result of a compulsion, to which he was forced to yield. As be 
was kept a prisoner in Berlin for a long period after the battle of 
^ Leipzig, notwithstanding his troops embraced the first opportuni^ 
that was presented them, of uniting against the French, he saw 
that the loss of a part of his dominions, or a division of the whole 
between Austria and Prussia, was the alternative ; and he accord- 
ingly signed the compact entered into hf the powers of Europe, at 
Vienna. The ardent sympathies of his people, and the reluctance 
widi which the inhabitants of that part of Saxony which was ceded 
to Prussia, received a new sovereign, were strong evidence of the • 

♦ The Queen, who is two yews younger than the King, is rtill living; they 
were married in t769. 
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wisdom and equity of U0 goyenuBent, and must have gtyen him 
real consolation when reflecting on this act of injustice. Though 
now the monarch of one of the smallest kingdoms of Europe, he 
has the pleasure of remembering, that the inhabitants are more 
cnltivated, and possess a superior character, to any equal number 
of subjects on the continent. When he looks around him, and 
beholds thi poverty of Prussia, the semicivitization of the Russians, 
the physical character of the Austiians, and contrasts them with 
the prosperous and intelligent Saxons, he finds at least in tinges of 
peace, a satisfaction* which his neighbours may look for in Tain. 
I can scarcely conceiTe of a more enviable situation, unless that of 
Washington should be excepted, 

M Whose WM tiio all doudlew glory * 

Of haviag freed hit country," 

than that of a monarch, who" like Frederick Augustus, can look 
upon his people with the feelings of a parent, and discover 
wherever he goes, that they regard him with the strongest afTec* 
tion; who in looking around him, sees prosperity blessing the 
labours of his industrious subjects, and finds them continually 
rising in the scale of existence ; who in traversing his dominions, 
learns tluit there is not a village where the means of instruction are 
not provided for every peasant, and that scarce an individual 
exists, who has reached adult years, that has not availed himself of 
the opportunities which have been afforded to him, to gkiii 
knowledge ; who, at the same time, perceives a literary enthusiasm 
and research among the enlightened men of his nation, by which 
the boundaries of the human mind are enlarged, and discovers that 
the happiness of the world has been greatly augmented by the 
institutions he has founded and patronised, remembering as he 
does, that prayers are continually ascending from the hearts of his 
subjects, that he may long be continued to them, as the greatest 
earthfy blessing which they can receive.* 

The king is ardently attached to the Catholic religion, and at 
public worship exhibits a devotion rarely seen among the monarchs 
of Europe. His great liberality to Lutheranism, for he does not 
believe^ that there m bnt one road to heaven, has prevented his 

* Tliis good old King died a few months after the date of this letter. 
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peculiar sentUneots from lettenliif tbo atteebmeiit of bk ■ufajecli. 
In fact, few of thbse appear to be desirouaohat he abould changv 
them. You mutt not infer from thia remarkt that they do not 
feel the same attachment to Protestantisni, which diatinguiabed 
their- ancestors during the Reformation. They would rejoiee to 
see a king who believed as they do ; but still they think that th^ 
sorereign is so sincere in the creed of his churcbrthit he eonkl 
not change his sentiments with sincerity; and that such a step 
would consequently greatly leasen his happiness. 

For some montj^s, a violent eontroversy has existed in Sazoiqr 
between the Catholic and Protestant divines* which has awakened 
much of the mutual spirit of hostility* that existed hen three een* 
furies ago. The Protestants accuse the Catholics of making nse 
of every means* however dishonourable, of gaining proeelytea ; 
and do not hesitate to say* thai papal gold has been distributed in 
many instances* to promote this object The clergymen of tfan 
Lutheran church of this city and I^eipzig* Uiunder from their pid- 
jHts against the dangers which threaten Saxony. Sermon after 
sermon is published, and edition after edition appears. Even pro- 
fessor Krug, the most distinguished philosopher of Leipzig* lays 
aside his speculations* and arms himself with ^ pen of contio* 
Tersyi to put the Saxons on their guard. To these attacks the 
Catholic bishop replies, with all the arguments which creeds and 
councils can furnish. Towards this theatre of sectarian conflict* 
the eyes of all seem to be turned* with the hope of driving the 
enemy from the field. In.Leipzig* professor Tschxirner pubhshet 
book after book, and pamphlet after pamphlet against papacy; 
and by hia research and logic* gains* if we'may believe the protes* 
tants, a most triumphant victory. The poor bishop* for there is 
but one here, finds it no easy matter to read all the works which 
are fired at him ; and still more difficult to answer them. He^ 
however, replies from time to time, warning his flock of the dan« 
gers of heresy ; and by pointing to the flames which are enkindled 
to receive such as dare to disbelieve, he is enabled to keep hk 
sheep from straggling too far from the right way. Soma of theaa 
pamphlets which I have read, abound with argument; and all of 
them with strong feeling. 
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VUb ezdiemant Is boC confined to Saxony. Before leaving 
Berlin, a nnmber of the PruMiana had embraced the Catholic reli" 
•glon, and the pnUfe patocf began to beat powerfully. The prince 
of Anhalt Kothen, with his wife, and her brother, had made a 
public profeflsion of their belief in the pope, as the Bpiritnai 
governor of the church of Christ. She is a natural daughter of 
the late ^ing of Prussia, and from him received 4he title of duchesa 
of Brandeuberg. The present monarch, though not publicly treat- 
ing her with the respect ilhown to the legitimate children of his 
ftther» manifested in private all the affection of a brother. He 
became exceedingly attached to her ; and has always felt an unusual 
interest in her happine^ when we consider the nature of the rela- 
tionship. Hearing tly t her mind was troubled on this subject, he 
wrote her a very long letter, requesting her not to take this step 
without consulting him ; to which she assented. Her renunciation 
of Protestantism under these circumstances, gave him not a little 
pain; and excited much curiosity in Berlin, relative to the probable 
conduct of Uie king. Her brother, who hdd made a similar pro- 
mise, received orders after his apostasy, as^was reported, not to' 
appear again in the metropolis, where he would not be allowed to 
remain. Copies of the letter of the king appeared in the circles 
of that city, the week before I left it, where they were' perused 
with great interest by the inhabitants. Since that time it has 
been published ; and has given rise to more speculation, than any 
production which has appeared for a long period* It is a curiosity, 
even in these dayr of controversy, to see a monarch entering the 
field of sectarianism with pen in hand, to defend the doctrines of 
Ltttheranism ; strongly reminding one of the work of Henry the 
Eighth, for which he received the tiUe of Defender of the Faith. 

The Hbrary of Dresden is one of the most valuable in Germany, 
and in the present monarch it has found a most munificent patron. 
This noble collection, at the succession of Frederick Augustus in 
1763, contained but seventy thousand volumes. Soon after he 
ascended the throne, he purchased the library of count Henry von 
Biinau, containing 42,000 volumes, and a few years afterwards, that' 
of count Briihl, coneiating of 02,000 more. Since that period 
it has been much augmented by the liberal appropriatioito whfdi 
ha has made to it It is not rich in manuscript, of which tfiere 
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I are ksi Uum ihi^M thoasand, but. in its two hundred and forty 
, thousand rolume^, you discorer most of the great litefUry efibrts 
I of the human mind. It occupies the second story, of the Japanese 
1 palace, where it was removed in the year 1788, and is arranged, 
according to the different subjects, in twenty-two of the saloons and 
rooms of this edifice. One is deroted to manuscripts, another 
Id geography; one of the saloons and fire of ihe rooms tq histoiy 
the history of literature, 6lc Oriental literature, works on the 
fine arts, romances, lexicography, medicine, d&c., have each a 
separate apartment. The woHls on theology fill several, among 
which, one room is devoted exclusively to the writers bn Luther- 
anism. Though the library of G^ttinge^ can boast of a more 
valuable historical collection, it is inferioi^to this in works on 
classical literature. In this department, few libraries can compare 
with it It contains many of the earliest edifions of the Grecian 
and Roman writers, among which are a Homer, printed in 1488, 
JBampf in 1480, Euripides, in 1496, Strabo, in 147% Herodotus, in 
1474, Horace, in 1471, dtc. d&c. The manuscripts^ unless some of 
the 600 in oriental literature should be excepted, are none of them 
(rider than the nintli century. Among the German manuscripts 
an many unpublished poems of Hans Sachs, and several volumes 
of the letters of Luther and Mehtnchthon. Here are also many 
written by Grotius, Pope Sixtus, V. d&c. 

The library is opeil every day, except the Sabbath, for consul- 
tation, and all the. citizens are permitted to resort to it Students^ 
and many of the inhabitants, are allowed to take books to their 
houses, with almost the same freedom as from a circulating 
library^ Two such institutions as the gallery and library of 
Dresden, you will easily suppose, exert a most auspicious influeiice 
on the taste and intellect of the inhabitants, and to this influence is 
this metropolis not a little indebted, for the superior cultivation of 
its dtiaens to those of any other town in Germany. 
/ The arrangement of the library is very simple, and perfectly 
tatelligible. Even a stranger would be able, in a very short period, 
lo lay his hand on any work which is to be found on its shelves. 
The saloona are very large, and decorated with great taste, la 
lids respect I hme seen nothing but the Vatican to compare with 
it What a noble monument of liberality has Frederick Augustaa 
presented la his people. How much superior is such a legacy to 
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the montimenb and archet of triumph, erected iin Paris during the 
reigns of Louis XIV. and of Napoleon, in commemoration of their 
Tictoiies. Had Frederick done nothing else to endear him to his 
subjects, it would be said, that he had ' not lived in vain. The 
influence of this library in elevating the character of the Saxon 
nation, will be felt for ages. Such a one in the centre .of the 
United States, like the fountains of Syria, would cause the almost 
literary desert of our country, to rejoice and blossom as the rose. 

Dresden is the residence of many of the German literati. Here 
are more distinguished poets than in any other city, as well as 
scores of rh3rmers. Though it has never given birth to any of the 
very celebrated poets of Germany, except Komer, it has been the 
residence at different times of many of them. Among these, Tieck« 
who now resides here, is one of the most distinguished poets and 
critics of the present age. During his residence at Jena» he 
became acquainted with A. W. and F. Schlegel, and united at a 
subsequent period with the former, in editing the MuBenalmanqfii^ 
for the year 1802. He and his coadjutor, soon appeared among 
the most distinguished critics of the age, and ultimately placed 
themselves at the head of the romantic school of Germany. A 
literary war soon arose in this country on this subject, in which 
they are generally thought to have gaped the triumph. Tieck 
published several volumes of poetry, as early as 1799. Afterwards 
he presented to his countrymen an admirable translation of Don 
Quixote, and, at a subsequent period, one of old English plays* 
Within a few years he has written a ann^ber of novels, among 
which die Gemdlde^ and die Yerlobungj have gained him great 
reputation. 

Though these works, in unison with many others which he has 
published, have placed him among the most distinguished writers of 
his country, his friends, and, it may be said, with truth, all 
Germany, are anxiously, looking for the appearance of his great 
work on Shakspeare, to which he has devoted most of his time 
for the last twenty years. His enthusiasm for the great dramatist 
is not surpassed by &at of his friend, A. W. Schlegel, in his work 
on dramatic literature, or by Goethe, in his Wilhelm Meister. He 
informed me, that he not only considered him the ^eatest. genius 
that had ever lived, but that there was a very great distance 
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between hii and every .other mind. Thb work iMA ie aearlj 
finished, if we may beiiere his conntrymen, will exhibit not only tlie 
most intimate knowledge of the English poet, bnt a mneh more 
complete view of English literature, during the age of Shakq>earei 
and those which precede it, than has ever appeared. Many wIm 
know the immense research, and superior critical powers cC 
Tieck, are looking with great anxiety for its appearance, con; 
fident as they are, that it will be a national triumph to C^ermany 
over the critics of England, who have attempted to analyae the 
poetic character of the bard of Avon* 

In preparing this Work, he did not think it was enough to simply 
study Shakspeare, and the age in which he flourished.- He has 
not only made himself familiar with the works of all the poets 
who were his contemporaries, but of those also who preceded 
him, from the commencement of English poetry. To understand 
die obsolete allusions of his plays, he has become intimately 
acquainted, as far as it is possible at this remote period, with the 
manners and c\»toms, the state of society, the amusements, and 
the legends of difierent periods of English history. To feel like 
an Englishman, and to imbibe the national feeling towards Shaks- 
peare, (for England with her separation from the continent, has 
retained even to this day a dbtinct character,) he visited Great 
Britain a few years since, and passed nine months in studying the 
character of the people, and in tracing out those few vestiges of a 
former age, which still exist, in the amusements and conversation 
of the peasantry, and /)f other classes of society. Even this did 
not appear to him to be an adequate preparation for his work. 
To be able to compare Shakspeare's mind with those of the great 
poets of other nations, he has become so familiar wi^ the litera- 
ture of the south of Europe, that in listening to his conversatioUf 
you would often believe that he had made the poetry of these 
countries the great object of his pursuits, did you not discover by 
his illustrations, that he was equally familiar with that of the 
north. From his thorough knowledge of modern as well as ancient 
poetry, ^ as well as from his susceptibility to the sublime and 
beautiful in the natural and ideal wcurld, his conversation is more 
interesting than that of almost any man I have yet seen in Ger- 
many* His viewft on criticism are more profound, bis inteUectoal 
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horteon more extended, and the objects' of beauty and grandeur 
which it embraces are more numerous, than you often find among 
the intellectually great of any age. During a long residence in 
many of the capitals of-Europe, he has lost all that reserve, if he ever 
possessed it, which is so often observed among the literati of this 
country. His manners are frank-, united with a polish, rarely seen 
among the savans of Europe. His knowledge of the world gives 
'him the full command of all his powers. With a fluency of utter- 
ance which cannot be surpassed, and with a perfect command iof 
his rich and nervous vernacular language, he enters into every 
Hterary subject with an enthusiasm that gives a peculiar life and 
beauty to his conversation, and which secures the intense interest 
of every auditor. His countenance, at the same time, varies with 
every new thought, and in his eye and gestures, you discover an 
aninuttion and ^ibrce of expfession, which such an intellectual 
enthusiasm as he exhilnts could alone awaken. 

Tieck, at the present time, fills the office of reader to tH^ queen- 
of Saxony. He is reputed to be the best reader in Germany; no 
one, not even the most distinguished players, being able to modu- 
late their voices with the same taste, and express every passion of 
dramatic poetry with the same eloquence as himself To gratify 
his Mends and others, he often reads Shakspeare to small circles 
assembled al his house to listen to him. I was so fortunate as to 
be present when he read ** Much Ado abont Nothing.*' * He merely 
mentioned the names of the characters at the eommeiieement of 
the difilerent scenes, adapting his Toice to each with an accuracy, 
that left you never in doubt as to the dramatis persaruB who were 
speaking. His voice has great compass, an easy modulation, and 
a power which it is difficult to rival, even on the stage. The 
diaraeters of the play became, under his entibiusiastic elocution^ 
real beings, and so animated were his gestures, and so marked was 
his face with the ever-varying expression of the characters, that it 
was no difficult thing to believe that you wero listening to a 
theatrical representation. Had he embraced the profession of a 
player, I am convinced that he would have risen far superior to 
any one now living in Germany. Several of the distinguished per* 
formers on die stages of Dresden and Vienna, were present at this 
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peroBal, to wUeh they Hfltened with the greatest interestp end wMb 
the ttrongest mariu of ep^bation* 

Tieck is now the director of. the theatre of Dresden. Sinee he 
has filled this office, it has acquired a reputation far superior to 
what it formerly enjoyed. The small number of able players in 
Crermany, as well as the limited resources of the goTemment of 
Saxony, to which I may add the strong attachment of the inhabi- 
tants of the metropolis to the opera, have prevented the theatre 
here from acquiring as great a reputation as those of Berlin -and 

Tienna. Without adequate means, even the instructions and spirit 
of ^ieck, cannot elevate the stage to the character it exhibited in 
the days of Iffland. He told me that the theatre was losing ita 
reputation throughout Germany, in consequence of a corrupt taste 
which was introduced a few years since, and which was very 
prevalent at the present time* This he greatly lamented, as he 
viewed the stage, when properly conducted, as a most powerfal 
means of-clevating the intellectual character of his countrymen.* 

Among die living poets of Germany, Tiedge, who also rendes 
in this city, has a very distinguished reputation. WhOe in the 
university of Hall^,4re devoted his time to the study of law, but 
his love for poetry prevAited his subsequently pursuing it as a 
profession. Madame de Stedem, whose children he instructed, 
left him at her death a legacy; by means of which he was enabled 
to devote his time exclusively to his poetical studies. His UraniOf 
which appeared in 1801, established his reputation in this country, 
and enrolled his name among the numb^ of national poets. The 
'* elegies and miscellaneous poems," whidi he published about the 
year 1810, met with universal applause. Many of these, as well 

• as his lyrical poems, have been set to music, and have become among 
the most popular in the language. For many years he has resided 
with the Frau von der Recke^ at whose house the stranger will 
meet one of the most enlightened circles of Grermany. He has 
recently composed a poem on Greece, to excite the benevolence oi 
his countrymen in behalf of that oppressed and sufiS^ring nation. 
It is written with great vigour, and exhibits a force of language 
and thought, rarely seen in the efforts of a poet of seventy-three 
years of age. The first part of diis poem |ias been published for 
the benefit of the Greeks. I found him surrounded by pamphlets, 
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ornaments, Ac* which he was disposing of to his risitors in behalf 
of a people, whose 'sufferings havejofld^^een equalled by the he* 
roism they recently exhibited at -l^alMpnghi. It was a beautiful 
object to see a poet on the verge of ihe grave, rekindling the fire 
of his genius, and speaking with the enthusiasm of youth, on a 
subject BO noble and so dear to every philanthropist What are 
you doing in the United States for Greece? he asked me, with great 
ardour. I made as favourable a reply as was consistent with truth, 
which evidently did not convey the anticipated information. 

The excitement in behalf of the Greeks is universal in the north 
of Germany. Concerts are held in most of the large towns for 
due object, to which the opera singers are offering their services, 
with a liberality which does them honour. A splendid concert 
has just been given here, the receipts from which amounted to 
some thousand dollars. Dresden has contributed to this object 
about twelve thousand rix- dollars, and subscriptions are coming 
i& daily. The week that I left Berlin, an advertisement appeared 
in one of the papers, signed by one of the physicians of the king, 
and by two of his chaplains, addressed to the friends of the sick 
and suffering Greeks, informing the public that his majesty had 
consented that subscriptions should be received for them through- 
out the kingdom. Frederick William, to encourage his people, 
eubscribed twelve hundred Frederick d'ors, nearly six thousand 
dollars. This example of their sovereign was imitated in all the 
large towns of his dominions. The recent fall of Missolonghi, 
(towards which fortress the eyes of all Germany had been turned 
for a long period,) united to the heroic defence of its garrison, had 
previously awakened the sympathies of the Prussians to an unusual 
degree. When this proposition was made, it was hailed by the 
inhabitants with the greatest enthusiasm. Wherever places for 
receiving subscriptions were appointed, the result exceeded the 
expectations of the monarch and the people*. Between two and 
three hundred thouisand rix dollars have been already subscribed 
in Prussia; and from every part of the country, offerings are con- 
tinually received at the capital. Such a nadonal ardour in behalf 
of suffering humanity, speaks volumes in praise of that nation, 
when we recollect her poverty. 
This feeling was not confined to the north of Germany. The 
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^ Hone ipfrit WM TliiUe at Mtmlcb, and in other parta of Bararia. 
Iti preaent monarch generously gave forty thousand guldens at one 
ta^Ei^ and twenty thousand at another, a sum which is equal to be- 
tween twenty-eight and twenty-nine thousand dollars. The Berlin 
Gazettes, some months after the above was written, stated the whole 
amount received by the Greek Committee of Prussia,' at three hun*^ 
dred thousand rix dollars, or more than two hundred and t^nan^ 
thousand Spanish. 

The same feeling has been visible in France. The receipts off 
the Greek Committee of Paris, during the year 1826^ and one half 
of 1826, (vid. Galignani's Messenger for Feb. 13, 1827,) amoiintod 
to 1,472^ francs. During the last quarter of 18Si6, diey re- 
oeived 960,725 francs. Of this sum, 381425 francs eame from tike 
Netherlands, Holland, and the Rhine. Deducting this amount, 
there were more than four hundred thousand dollars subscribed in: 
Francci and sent to Greece, in two years. In this generous esdii* 
Ution of sympathy for an afflicted people,! trust that diose of my 
countrymen who are accustomed to dpeak disrespectfully of the 
French natiout will discover something besides levity and vanity. 
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Drbspbn, Avo. 1826. 

Thbrb are few objeeto which ao strongly connnce an Ameri- 
can, rambling in Europe, that he is in another country, as the 
galleries of paintings which he beholds in most of the capitals on 
the continent This subject has been rarely introduced in my 
letters ; not because I felt uninterested in it, but from the diffi* 
coUy of giving you an accurate idea of the pictures themselres^ 
since probably not half a doxen even of the second rate efforts of 
the great artists of Europe exist in the United States, to which I 
can refer you as a means of comparison. Of the eloquence of this 
art, no one who has studied these galleries can doubt ; and if he 
has ever examined tiiose of Rome, Florence, Venice or Dresden, 
he will discover bodied forth, a grandeur of design, a loneliness 
of form, and a beauty of colouring, which on our side of the At- 
lantic are found only in the ideal world. The narratives which 
the sacred historians have so beauUfulIy related ; the great events 
which have agitated the ancient or modem world, the fiibles of 
Grecian mythology, and the visions of modem poesy, are repre- 
sented with a talent and beauty, which astonish the beholder. In 
roaming through these galleries, you see Patriarchs in all the dig* 
Bity of their . charact^s as fethers of their patriarchal fiimilies. 
Angels embodied in a beauty which seems superior to decay* 
Prophets whose faces are glowing with inspiration ; and in the 
Transfiguration, and the Madonna di 8an Sisto, of Raphael, and the 
Assumption of the Virgin, of Titian, (the three greatest efibrts of 
the pencil on canvass,) the countenances and attitude of Christ 
and of his mother, are almost equal to any pictures which, the 
imagination has formedt after perusing their histories in the New 
T^tament In beholding the. monuments <of genius which lhes» 
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galleries contain, you are transported far beyond the ddl state of 
present #xistence9 converse with those who have taught us how 
to live and how to die ; and i^el at least for a time, as if you would 
fo^llow them in their bright career to a better world. I know of no 
uninspired poetry, or narrative, that speaks in more eloquent lan- 
guage,'than the pencils of some of these artists ; and in the^brightest 
views that I can form of the appearance of our Saviour, or of the 
Virgin, I rarely if ever conceive of more ravishing loveliness of 
expression, of more heavenly beauty, of a brighter beaming of an . 
immortal countenance, or of forms and attitudes more exquisite, 
than in the wonderful compositions which have been specified. Here 
is the genuine triumph of the pencil ; and you can almost believe 
for the moment, that the mantle of Inspiration has fallen upon the 
artist, and that he has caught a faint vision of the glory of a 
brighter world. Many who have never seen the full power of 
historic painting, and whose observation has been confined to the 
galleries of the United States, may consider these remarks as wild 
enthusiasm; but no one who is familiarly acquainted with the 
excellence of Italian art, can fail to acknowledge that the pencil 
has a power, of which he had never before farmed a conception* 
"When examining works of this character, or those where the 
actions of illustrious benefactors of the human race are delineated, 
the sentiment is readily admitted that this art might accomplish 
much for the benefit of mankind. On turning your eyes from 
such subjects however, you often behold in the next picture, the 
pencil prostituted to influence an illicit imagination. Venus drawn 
in all the licentiousness of her character, and the impure stories 
of heathen fable, appear by the side of the Prophet or Martyr, who 
is just receiving his heavenly crown. On the same wall where 
you discover representations of that Being who forbade the indul- 
gence of an impure thought, you see forms that are sylphlike, 
and drawn in the most licentious attitudes ; thus leading the mind 
from the contemplation of moral beauty, to that which will 
betray. 

In most of the pictures which I have seen of the assumption of 
the Virgin, the artists have attempted a representation of the 
Deity. Though the German painters have not so frequently made 
this attempt as those of Italy, still there are few galleries where 
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you will not diieoTer instances of this presumption, and where you 
do not feel the utter powerlessness of the effort When I first 
saw representations of this nature, they gave me unmingled pain, and 
most of those which I hare since seen, have produced the same effect, 
as they fall infinitely below the ideas that we form of the glory of 
that Being, who said, *< let there be light, and there wias light'' 
Painters justify themselves on the ground, that Inspiration has 
drawn the Creator with the attributes of humanity, that Daniel for 
instance describes ** the Ancient of days, with garments white as 
snow, and the hair of his head like pure wool." They consider 
their art as highly poetical, and feel authorized to use the same 
boldness as the Prophet This argument does not relieve me from 
the pain I almost invariably feel, when viewing such delineations. 
Titian in the picture of the Virgin to which I have already referred, 
has embodied after our own humble conceptions, more of the at- 
tributes of the Deity, than all other pictures that I have seen, and 
has with astonishing beauty, exhibited his great attribute, love. 

The gallery of Dresden is among* the most celebrated of Eu- 
rope ; indeed, it has no equals except those of Florence and the 
Louvre ; and the latter of these, since it has been deprived of much 
of its stolen glory, is considered by many as inferior to that of 
this city. Among its fourteen hundred paintings, you discover 
the names of the most distinguished artists of every school and age, 
since the revival of painting in Italy. In the paintings of that 
country it is surprisingly rich, as it contains nearly four hundred 
of the works of her greatest artists. A painter from that country 
could hardly fail expressing his astonishment, while examining 
this gallery in the centre of Europe, to discover so much to re- 
mind him of his native land, and of the great names in which his 
countrymen glory. To Augustus III. who purchased the celebra- 
ted collection of the Duke of Modena in 1746, as well as very many 
admirable pictures in the larger cities of Italy and in other coun- 
tries, the inhabitants of Dresden are principally indebted for this 
bright ornament of the metropolis. The chef cT oeuvres of this 
collection escaped the fate which attended those of the other gal- 
leries of Europe, during the revolutionary struggle ; as the King, 

apprized of their probable fate should, they remain, had them re- 
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mored to his celebrated fortress Konigstein, which the Fre&eh 
could never conquer. 

To see Corregio's genius you must not go to Parma, for his fres- 
coes there are almost entirely destroyed ; and the few productions 
of his pepcil now in the gallery of Maria Louisa, are second and 
third rate pieces, in comparison with those which you behold here. 
His ** Night" has been universally considered the greatest effort of 
his pencil, even before the colours of the dome of Parma*8 calfae* 
dral had faded. Die heilige Nachi^ '* the Holy Night,*' as your 
guide calls this picture, has attracted many artists to Dresden ; and 
its reputation is so universal in Germany, that by not a small num- 
ber of persons, it is always associated with the name of the ^kucoii 
metropolis. The infant Jesus is lying in a crib or 8omethin|r 
similar to it, while the Virgin with her arms supporting him« is 
looking down upon him with the strongest expression of maternal 
love, and a feeling of devotion, which such a mother would be 
supposed to exhibit, when looking at such a son. From the body 
of the infant proceeds a flood of glory illuminating every object, 
and giving^ a most beautiful relief to the prominent Ibrms of the 
canvass. The light, which he sheds upon her countenance and on 
the surrounding objects, is more exquisit, and the chiaro oscuro 
more beautifully distinct, than in any other effort of the pendL 
The shepherds in the back ground who regard the infant Saviour, 
do not evince thttt admiration and wonder, which one would have 
anticipated, but their faces have more of the glare of stupidity, than 
it is easy to believe any countenance could exhibit, in beholding 
such a scene. Here are also several other paintings of Corregio, 
which exhibit his fine colouring in the happiest manner. Among 
all his females, both here and in the gallery of Parma, you discover 
but one expression, but one form of countenance. There is a want 
of intellectual beauty in all his Madonnas, and in all his femde 
faces that I have seen, except his Diana, in the convent of the monks 
of San Paolo at Parma. As this goddess was, at least until she 
saw End3rmion, an emblem of chastity, it is not surprising that the 
monks should have adorned their walls with the picture of one, 
whose example they so universally imitated. Her face in this fresco 
is totally superior to any effort of his pencil I have met with. It is 
lighted up with all that loveliness, in which she appeared to the 
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eye of the Grecian poet» when he delineated the beauty of an im- 
mortal. 

RaphaeFs celebrated picture of the Madonna di San Ststo, has 
been umversally regarded as the greatest ornament of this gallery, 
since the year 1754, when Augustus III. purchased it of the monks of 
one of the convents of Piacenza. It has been so often described, that 
I will i^oftrouble you with a perusal of its thousandth delineation. 
AAer the Transfiguration, this is the greatest effort of his genius« 
Thence of the Virgin is one of the loveliest conceptions of the 
minds, and is not surpassed in beauty by the Eve of Milton. The 
face of the infant Jesus has the intellect of an immortal, beaming 
through the features of childhood. It is only supassed by that of 
the two young cherubs below, whose e3res are brighter and more 
glowing with intelligence, than any which are the work of even 
Raphael's penciL Most of the Italian painters, as well as those of 
the north of Europe, represent their angels and cherubs as infants. 
Rarely do they seem to be more than two years of age, though in 
a few instances, as in Titian's Assumption, you discover one or 
more of thep in the form of a young boy, who is just entering his 
teens. Sometimes you see wreaths of them surrounding the 
Madonna, or a saint in glory, or some fiAy heads just rising above 
a cloud, and looking down like so many babies, on a pope, or 
cardinal, or monk, who is performing a miracle, to demonstrate 
the truth of his religion. These infantine faces are drawn, I 
siqppose; to convey the idea of immortal youth, but the impression 
is usually that of childhood, instead of an intellect which has been 
expanding through ages. When I turn my eyes to Guide's great 
picture of Michael chaining Satan in the church of the Capuchin's 
at Rome, and see the etherial immortality of the Archangel, in his 
form that strength which seems a stranger to disease, and which 
is superior to decay, united with a grace and beauty which make 
criticism speechless, I cannot but feel that the distance is vast 
between so illustrious a being, and young angels or cherubs, who 
remind you more of so many young cupids, than of immortal 
spirits bowing before the throne of God. 

The most popular sacred subject with. European painters is the 
Virgin with the injfant Saviour. Of this you will find some scores 
in the gallery of Dresden. It is within the bounds of truth to 
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Mserty that I have seen more than fire hundred such panting* 
aince I have been in Europe. Afler this come the Annunciation 
to the Virgin ; Christ giving the keys of Heaven and Hell to 
Feter« of which the popes, succeeding to the supremacy of the 
Apostle, have taken good care that their flock should daily see 
some deUneation. Mary Magdalen with a skull as an emblem of 
death, which she is steadfastly regarding. The miracles of saints* 
and the deaths and martyrdom of those who died, testifying Aeir 
faith in the Catholic religion. Among the last, Saini, Sebastian 
appears every where. He has a species of ubiquity, at least in 
Europe. In almost every church south of the Alps, you see him 
dying ; again he meets you in the Tyrol every few milef(» either 
on canvass, or in the form of a statue, hewed out of some of the 
oaks or pines which adorn the mountains of that country. 80 
frequently does one see this martyr expiring b/efore him, that he 
can not avoid wishing, that he did not stand so high on the 
Catholic calendar. He haunts you wherever you go, and could 
you believe in material omnipresence, you might mistake him for 
a good or evil genius, presiding over your destinies. On the walls 
of the gallery of Dresden, these subjects appear quite as often as in 
those of other countries, and clearly mark the limited extent of 
that horizon which circumscribed the view of the aitists, and still 
more the influence of the Catholic religion on the art itself. 
After subjects of this character, the stories of heathen mythology 
and ancient history, hold the most prominent places in thb gallery. 
These with the village and domestic scenes of the Flemish school, 
with here and there a landscape of Claude, or Salvator Rosa, are 
those which principally arrest your attention. > 

Among all the rambles which a traveller can enjoy in the north 
of Germany, there is none which is so much celebrated as the 
Saxon Switzerland. ** Have you seen the Switzerland of Saxony,'* 
is the question which every one of your acquaintances in Dresden 
puts to you, before you have been here a week. ^' Ton must 
visit it," he tells you in reply to your answer in the negative. •* I 
hope you will not leave this country until you have seen ov 
Switzerland,*' says another. '*You have of course visited our 
Alps ?'**says a third. To avoid the commiseration which always 
flows from your negative reply, you order a carriage, and tell the 
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drirer to conduct you to this fairy scenery, looking neither to the 
right nor the left 

Leaving Dresden, you roll along- on the left bank of the Elbe, 
and at the distance of siif miles cross that stream, nearly opposite 
the palace of Pillnitz, the summer residence of the king. This 
chateau, which is a blending of difierent styles of architecture, 
from China to Italy, is one of those objects which I shall leave to 
future travellers to describe; because I can not with my pen 
delineate that which is indescribable. Though in its architecture 
it does not compare with most of the royal residences of Europe, 
it can boast of one of the loveliest views, which monarchs have 
ever beheld. To the traveller, a century hence,. it will present a 
political interest, which belongs to few palaces. The declaration 
of the celebrated congress, which assembled here in 1791, for the 
purpose of checking the progress of the French Revolution, gave 
rise to a series of events, which in magnitude, »nd in the interest 
which they excited during more than twenty years, have had no 
p^iallel in the history of Europe. Leopold and Frederick William 
IL knew little the power of that spirit, which they attempted to 
curb. . Their successors who were present on this occasion, have 
had abundant reason to lament, that their fathers roused the 
sleeping lion. 

A few miles beyond Pillnitz you leave your carriage, which 
proceeds by a circuitous route to Schandau, and taking a guide 
soon enter the Switzerland of Saxony. The first object to which 
he conducts you, is a precipice of between two and three hundred 
feet, down which about thirty years since,. a man named Hartmann, 
thr^w himself into the stream which flows beneath, without meet- 
ing that fate which all flesh is heir to. This somnambulist, for it 
was in his sleep that he took this leap, has endeavoured to per- 
petuate this event by an inscription in German rhyme, in which he 
informs you, that ** to God, the friend of man, and to his physician, 
he was indebted for his recovery.'* Your guide, and all that class 
of idlers, who haunt objects of resort in Europe, swear to its truth 
.without winking, leaving you, for the time at least, all but con- 
vinced of its reality. 

Having left Hartmann's rock behind us, we followed our guide 
down a succession of winding steps, into a deep ravine, bounded 
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by precipieea, wUch rise to the height of eighty or a hundred 
feet. They gradually narrow, until they are rarely ipore thaa 
twenty, and oAen only ten feet apart. Through this winding 
channel, we walked some four or five miles, with nothing but the 
voice of our guide, as he related his marvellous stories, to disturb 
the almost eternal silence which reigns here. A cross, and a name 
here and there cut in the rocks, reminded us of the deaths of those 
who, from time to time, have fallen into this abyss. One*of theae 
bears the date of the seventeenth century. 

After a ramble of several hours, we arrived at the Bastey, 
which is considered the finest view of Saxon Switzerland. Oa 
a projecting rock hanging over the precipice which supports it, 
you discover, nearly a thousand feet below, the Elbe meandering 
through the loveliest valley, even of Saxony. Konigstein, Pfaffiui- 
•tein, and Lilienstein, three lofty mountains, crowned with columnar 
precipices of rock, rise from the plain above every other object. 
The mountains of Bohemia are in the distance, just lifting their 
blue outline above the Horizon. The rocks around the Bastey, 
are of the most singular forms. They are composed of a lighl 
gray sandstone, which easily yields to the action of water. The die* 
solving snows, and the summer torrents which have been formed by 
rain falling on this celebrated region, have worked their way through 
the rocks, till they have assumed the ** mockery of art" Here 
columns are piled upon each other, with all the regularity of the 
basaltic formations; again, single rocks which have been separated 
1>y these torrents from the matrix, rise many hundred feet, often 
■with a breadth and thiokness of less than one-twentieth part of 
their altitude. Now they are attached to the mountain mass al 
Aeir base, affording a long narrow line of bright sky between 
them and the rock to which they formerly belonged ; again they 
«tand alone, or are here and there united to a neighbouring 
precipice by a line of stone, which is rapidly wearing away. The 
Kleine Gansy a semi-ellipse of many hundred feet outline, which ia 
at a short distance from the Bastey, gives you a most striking 
exhibition of the action of the water on this soft stone. Here 
these rocks are heaped upon each other to a great altitude, 
fising in columns smooth and irregular, now in the form of 
cylinders or towers, again jagged and angular, till they present all 
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that wild varietf, which yoa meet with in the descriptions of 
fiiiry land. At the distance of a few miles, the mountain of 
Gemmerigstein elevates its cliffs in the form of towers and 
battlements, resembling the feudal castles which crown so many 
of the hills of Germany. The whole of this view is so wild, and 
so unlike any thing you hare ever seen before, that it requires 
very little effort to betieve yourself in the vicinity of the residence 
of some of the giants of Spenser or Ariosto. 

We arrived at Schandau about sun-set, after having passed 
through the Wolffs Den, over the DeviPs Bridge, through wild 
ravines, and up lofty heights, where solitude loves to dwell. The 
Devil, in every country, has had a pecidiar attachment to this 
species of architecture, leaving his followers the privilege of 
raising temples to his praise. In our morning's ramble, we 
entered the Devil's Kitchen, where some of my German compa* 
nions shouted with a voice loud enough to have ensured a repast, 
had the cook not been absent He seems long since to have 
deserted this his former abode, for it now resembles any thing but 
a refectory. This is the only country I have seen, where his 
Satanic majesty had a residence of this description, or where he 
was obliged to provide as well as to prepare all the viands for hi» 
table. 

Schandau is one of the small watering places of Germany, t» 
which few persons resort, as the fame of Carlsbad and Toplits,. 
attract most of the idlers and invalids of this part of the continent 
We found some forty or fif^y Germans and foreignfts here assem- 
bled, inore than half of whom, like ourselves, were rambling; 
through Saxon Switzerland. It lies in a small valley, on the right 
bank of the Elbe, and contains but two or three thousand inhabit 
tanXs. 

The next morning we again took our seats in the carriage, ami- 
after riding a few miles by the side of a lofty eminence, whose 
projecting precipices, in several instances, were suspended over us 
as we passed beneath, we alighted to ascend the KuhaUdl moun«^ 
tain. This elevation derived its name from the opening on its^ 
summit, where the Saxon peasantry, during the thii% years' war, 
concealed their cows, to prevent them from falling into the hands 
of the Austrian soldiers. Hence they gave this place the name of 
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416 cow-houfl6, which has shice become that of the mountain. 
Tradition has preserved the narratives of many of the heroic 
actions which were* performed in this Alpine region, during thai 
period of devastation and ruin, with all of which your guide lessens 
the fatigue of your upward path, by relating to you the stories of 
his ancestors. The KuhstaU^ which you reach after a gentle 
ascent of about eight hundred feet, is a large hole through the 
precipice which forms the summit of this mountain, and is here 
from one to two hundred feet in breadth. This gallery is about 
forty feet high and sixty broad. In our ascent, we had been most 
of the time shaded by the thick foliage that rose above us, when 
turning from the forest, the view of this huge gallery, with its 
border of sunshine and the distant mountains, suddenly burst upon 
us, presenting a most beautiful vista. In ascending this summit, 
not a peasant appeared to vary the monotony of the forest A 
universal silence seemed to reign, except as it was here and there 
broken by the rush of the torrent, on the roar of the distant 
cascade. Coming from such a scene, you can easily realize, thmt 
the vista formed by this gallery suddenly bursting upon our view 
on one of the loveliest days in June, with the bright sunny moun* 
tains beyond it, excited emotions rarely felt even in Alpine scenery. 
This was greatly heightened by the groups of straingers who had 
preceded us, and taken their seats under the shade of this I0A7 
gallery. On the heights above, we saw the Saxon and Bohemian 
peasant girls, in their beautiful costumes, in groupes and alone, 
spotting the rocks, or half obscured by the foliage. They were 
accompanied or followed by their lovers, and presented a striking 
contrast to the wives and daughters of German gentlemen and of 
foreigners, who, like ourselves, had been attracted to this place, by 
the oft repeated question, have you seen the Saxon Switzerland. 
Here also, you behold the action of the water on the sandstone 
rocks, though in an inferior degree to the Bastey. Still, there is 
much that is grotesque and interesting in the variety of their 
forms. • 

A two hours' walk brought us to the summit of the small Win* 
terberg, an ^vation of twelve hundred feet, and in another hour 
we reached that of the great Winterberg, which, rising six hundred 
higher, overlooks all the neighbouring mountains. The view from 
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ihis eminence is very extensive, but as a whole, does not compaie 
with that from the Bastey. The Erzgebirge chain of summits is 
aeen in the south-west, marking itd blue outline on the sky, while 
on the east the Schneekoppe, the highest of the Riesengebirge, 
iust appears in the horizon. We found here a great number of 
young Bohemian peasants and peasant girls, who had availed them- 
Belves of this festival, for it was a day consecrated to one of ^the 
Saints, to ramble over their native mountains, and catch a view of 
the passing strangers. A crazy Saxon, who some fifteen years 
since bad risen to the rank of colonel in the army of his country, 
had escaped from his keeper, and rambled to the summit of the 
Winterberg. For some reason, which I could not divine, he 
exhibited a peculiar predilection for my society. When I changed 
my place, he would soon follow me, ^nd with a loquacity scarcely 
equalled by a torrent, he poured out streams of words on every 
object that happened to catch his attention. Fortunately for me, 
an English party arrived about an hour after us. Having much 
o£ the Cavalier in his temperament, he left me the moment he 
discovered them, and immediately introduced himself to one of the 
young ladies. A lover could not have been more attentive ; and 
as he was perfectly harmless, they'allowed him to remain. Although 
he had seen the shady side of fiAy, he soon felt a heart-ache, and 
acknowledged, in the true spirit of an old Troubadour, the power 
of her charms. This tender subject soon brought out a declaration 
of his sentiments, which terminated in an offer of his hand. The 
young lady, coming from a cold foggy island, did not exhibit that 
reciprocity of feeling, which the colonel had anticipated, and 
probably, believing that she doubted the truth of hia assertions, he 
threw himself upon his knees before her, and once more made her 
a proffer of his heart and person. A second refusal induced the 
old warrior to sound a retreat, and after a short period, he attached 
himself once more to our party, and talked away with the rapidity 
of a steam-boat 

We at length gave the Colonel the slip, by suddenly disappearing, 
as we wound our way down the Winterberg. After an hour's ram- 
ble we reached the celebrated Brebische Thor. This is a lofty 
bridge, connecting a long promontory with the mountain from which 

it extends. This natural bridge is about sixty feet in height* the 

49 
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chord of lt0 arch belftg at least eighty, forming a large hole in did 
promontory! and in appearance somewhat similar to the KiihsiaU^ 
as descending the mountain you behold its lofty arch impressed oil 
the bright blue heaven. From this promontory you enjoy one of 
the finest views which these mountains present It is circumacri* 
bed in comparison with that from the Winterberg, but in many 
respects is preferable. After remaining here an hour, the colond 
once more made his appearance, and seemed very much gratified 
to meet us again. Having had no auditors in his solitary ramble 
from the summit of the Winterberg, he felt new life as he came 
and took a seat by us, apparently resolving to improve every mo- 
ment Moistening his lips with the genuine Bohemian, he opened 
a battery, from which words flew at us, thicker than from a dis- 
charge of grape. As he had the lungs of a stentor, he rounded hie 
periods with the emphasis of the instruments he used to direcU 
while in the field of Mars, as if resolving, that every inhabitant of 
those mountains should be edified by his eloquence. Having lis- 
tened for some minutes to his conversation, he proposed to make 
one of our party in the boat which we had ordered to meet us at 
Tetscher. Not relishing the idea of passing several hours with him, 
with no means of escaping his vociferation, we onee more gave him 
the slip, and descended the mountain. Soon, however, on booking 
back, we perceived the colonel in chase, his long lank form 
moving from rock to rock, and striding chasms, at which one 
whose legs were of ordinary length, would shudder* As he came 
within hail, he set up a shout, and discovering that we had observed 
him, requested us to stop, as he intended to accompany us. On 
arriving at the base of the mountain, we perceived that the old- 
soldier was shortening his strides, as he had just overtaken a Ger- 
man gentleman and his wife, whom he had passed a short time 
before. 

Tetscher, a few miles from the Brebrische 7%or, is the first vil- 
lage of any magnitude in Bohemia on ascending the Elbe. Here 
we met an old soldier of one hundred and three years of age. He 
had served under Frederick the Great in his first campaigns. His 
mind was so nearly extinguished, that he could not answer the most 
simple questions. He repeated, however, the name of Frederick, 
as I made some allunon to his early life, the recollections of hie 
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jrouth being the only impreeeion that remained upon his memory 
during hie long existence. He knew the value of money, and 
seemed very much gratified to receive i^ bowing with his head as 
we placed it in his hand. This, with his recollections of his old 
commander, were the only proofs he gave of intellectually belonging 
to our species. It was a melancholy sight to behold the mind 
thus in ruins, while his vision and irame still retained much of their 
original vigour. 

Here we found that our boatmen had arrived from Schandaut 
and embarking, we were soon moving down with the current. Not 
a cloud was in the heavens, and through a transparent atmosphere 
the sun was shedding a flood of golden light upon precipicet 
mountain, hill, and valley. The banks of the Elbe are in the 
highest degree picturesque, varying from plain to mountain, with 
rocks of every variety of form, now partially obscured by foliage, 
and again revealing their steep cliffs, whose ruggedness was soften- 
ed by the mellow light which seemed to penetrate it. 

Near the boundary of Saxony we discovered the form of a pro* 
file, projecting its huge nose and lips beyond the cliff to which it 
was attached. To this the boatmen for ^lore than a century have 
given the name of Augustus the Strong, concerning whom many 
Saxons speak with the enthusiasm you observe in a Parisian, when 
looking at the monuments of the grand Monarque. As the court 
of Augustus was the most splendid in Europe after that of Versailles, 
they have paid a compliment to the French king, by naming another 
profile about twenty miles below it, Louis the Fourteenth. A third 
which resembles a female, they call the wife of Louis. Whether 
this is a representation of the Spanish Maria Theresa, or of Madame 
de Maintenon, neither our boatmen nor my companions could in- 
form me. It was probably intended as a compliment to the latter, 
as the former died some six or seven years before Augustus ascend- 
ed the throne. Could that much loved mistress and wife have 
seen it, she would not have felt elated, unless her picture which 
we see in the Lotivre, has derived most of its beauty from the 
flattery of the artist 

At Scbandau where we arrived at sunset, we found new travellers, 
waiting for the morning light, to oontiniie their rambles. Wishing 
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to pass near the celebrated fortress of Konigstein, we ordered ovr 
carriage to meet ns at Pirnaf and at an early hoar embarked on 
board of our barge. Konigstein, the " virgin fortress'* as the Sax- 
ons style it, for it has never been taken, is perhaps the only one in 
Europe which can be called impregnable. Formerly, foreigners 
were permitted to visit it, bat a short time since a law was passed, 
forbidding the admission of every one whose birth was not in 
Saxony. As I was thus prevented from examining its interior, 
my brief description will be that which I received from my giiidev 
who has frequently visited it, and from several Saxons who are 
very familiar with its construction. The mountain on which it 
stands is 1200 feet above the level of the Elbe. The first half of 
the ascent the angle is at least 60 degrees. On nearly three of the 
sides, for it is in the form of a parallelogram, a huge precipice of 
sand stone rises 600 feet higher, and in no part of it is it less than 
three hundred. A winding path' leads to the fortress, which is 
ascended with great difficulty, and this is entirely commanded by 
the garrison within. Around its edge is a lofty wall, which even 
one who had gained the summit of the rock, would find impossible 
to surmount It encloses a tract of many acres that is always in 
a high state of cultivation, and which ordinarily yields sufficient 
produce to support a garrison of 600 men.* At an immense ex- 
pense, a well has been excavated through this rock, to the depth 
of eighteen hundred feet, which yields .the purest water. . The 
walls are sufficiently extensive to mount several thousand pieces 
of cannon, though a hundred are sufficient to command the plain 
which spreads below. No enemy can approach securely within 
three miles of it. When Napoleon first conquered Saxony, he 
ordered several engineers to ascend the Lilienstein, a mountain 
three nules distant, on the opposite side of the Elbe, to ascertain 
whether it was practicable to make any impression upon the for« 
tress. They found, however, that their balls fell without producing 
any effect, and after two days' trial they abandoned the undertaking. 
Unless the steam guns of Perkins should be found to possess a 

* By ■applying the soldien with wives, I see nothing to prevent iU being 
4afended against a siege for^centories. 
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much greater propelling power than powder, it will probably for- 
erer remain impregnable. As Napoleon could not take it, he or- 
dered the king to deliver it up to him, or give him three millions 
of rix dollars. He chose the latter, as hid regalia, and all the chef^ 
d'oeuvres of his gallery, had been previously removed thither. 
A garrison of six hundred men are always stationed here, to pre- 
vent surprise, as it is not more than ten miles from the Austrian 
boundary. 

The view of this fortress, as you approach it, is very imposing. 
The form of the mountain is unlike any other in Europe, thode of 
Saxon Switzerland excepted. Its lofty wall of rock exhibits much 
of the artificial construction oif that erected by the engineers 
around the summit. As we passed below, I could distinctly see 
with a glass the sentinels pacing its ramparts, and even with the 
naked eye, could just perceive gleams of light reflected from their 
muskets, though the men had dwindled to Lilliputians. 

At Pirna is one of the principal lunatic asylums of Saxony. 
For neatness and di/tcipline it is excelled by few on the continent. 
The patients are about one hundred and thirty in number, two-thirds 
of whom are men. Most of the females, as the attending physician 
informed me, had lost their reason from disappointed love. As this 
passion is said to be more deep and lasting in Germany than in any 
other country on the continent, it is not perhaps surprising that it 
has thus aflected the minds of so large a proportion of the sufferers. 
Here is a machine designed to lessen the pressure of blood on the 
brain. A platform, in the form of a bed, is attached to a cylinder, 
which, by means of wheels and ropes, is made to revolve with 
greater or less rapidity. The patient is placed upon this, with 
his feet at the extremity. A rapid revolution gives a far more ac- 
celerated motion to the feet than the head, and causes the blood to 
fly to the former. In most cases, this motion ajSbrds the patient 
great relief. In those which are very violent, they resort to baths, 
of which there is a great variety. In some, the water is thrown 
from a tube, the size of the stream being lessened or increased at 
pleasure. If this produces no eflfect, the invalid is made to sit up 
in the baih, when several large buckets of water are dashed upon 
his head. The electrical shock of this element, coming as it 
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•ometimet does from the height of ten feet, has in every instance 
afforded some relief. This violent shock, is always succeeded by 
an agreeable sensation, and for a time the patient is easily govern- 
ed. Most of the persons in this asylum are deranged but on one 
subject; on all others they are perfectly rational. 
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Thb Gymnaaia of the north of Gennany, are among the most 
interesting features of the literature of this country. They ha^e 
long been considered superior to tho^ of any other part of Eu- 
rope ; and at no period within the last century, have they enjoyed 
a higher reputation* than at the present time. It is at these insti- 
tutions that the foundation has been laid for that fame, which so 
many of the savans of this country have acquired ; and it is to 
them that the universities are indebted for their extensive reputa- 
tion. No part of Germany has equalled Saxony in its system of 
classical education ; and no where have the gymnasia attained that 
elevated character, which they have long exhibited in this little 
kingdom* It is true that Prussia within a few years has greatly 
improved her classical schools, and is rapidly advancing tovrards 
that excellence, which you so often Observe while examining the 
institutions of her southern neighbour. Some few of her schools 
may almost challenge a comparison with those of Dresden, Meis- 
sen, and Leipzig ; still, as a nation, she is decidedly her inferior. 
This results from her great extent; for the literary wants of a 
country, limited in territory and population, are much more under 
the eye of the government, than those of a nation like Prussia, 
which spreads over more than seventeen degrees of longitude. 
Her monarchs since the time of Frederick the First, have been so 
much occupied with national aggrandizement and war, as to have 
very little time to devote to the literary improvement of their sub- 
jects. Frederick the Great re-organized the Academy of Berlin ; 
but he did little to improve the universities and gymnasia of 
Prussia. Since the accession of the present king, more has been 
effected to advance the literature of that country, than had been 
done for half a century before ; and although inferior in this 
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respect to Saxony, and perhaps to Weimar, in proportion to her 
extent and population, she can claim the first rank among the 
remaining states of Germany. 

Southern Germany (I here except Wiirtemberg and Baden,) is a 
century behind the north, not only in her schools and uniyersir 
ties, but in every thing .which raises man on the scale of inteUectoal 
existence. The late king of Bavaria, Maximilian Joseph, in the 
latter years of his reign, by increasing the salaries of the inatrue- 
ters, did much to improve the gymnasia of his country. Till 
within five years, their incomes were so limited, that few men of 
talents would embrace this profession ; and the few that from 
poverty or other causes were compelled to pursue it, received invi- 
tations to fill the vacancies in the gymnasia of the north, as soon 
as they had acquired eminence. The present king, Ludwig Karl 
Augustus, is making every effort to elevate the intellectual charac- 
ter of Bavaria ; and there is reason to hope, notwithstanding the 
, opposition of the priests, that in a few years he will be able to 
place the learned schools of his kingdom on the same footing with 
those of the north. The gymnasia of Austria, are such as one 
would anticipate from a sovereign, who declared to one of the 
literary men of his empire, that " he did not want any learned 
men, he only wanted good subjects," or in other words those who 
would remain perfectly submissive, and pay without a murmur 
the exorbitant taxes which are imposed upon them. 

During my residence in Germany, I have visited many of these 
institutions, particularly those of Saxony. The remarks which 
will here be made respecting them, are in many respects appli- 
cable to those of a superior character, in most of the northero 
states, but more particularly to those of this little kingdom. The 
word gymnasium as is well known, literally denotes the place 
where gymnastic exercises are taught. » In the Spartan schools of 
this character, the youth were accustomed to run, wrestle, and 
perform other athletic amusements, to give to their bodies that 
strength and vigour, so indispensably necessary to ancient war- 
fare. In Athens and Rome, similar schools were established; bat 
to them were united a corresponding improvement of the mind. 
Here their most distinguished philosophers and rhetopcians gave 
their lectures ; and here those young men were educated, who 
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Were at A snfaseqiieilt period to fill the most important offices in 
dyil and military afiain* In Oermany, th6 word gymnasimn itf 
applied to those echooh, where the youth who are designed for 
the miirersiities, receive their preparatory education* In some o/ 
them, gymnastic exercises are pursued with ardour ; but in most 
of them fliey hare ceased entirely. 

These schools owe their modem origin to the Reformation^ 
Fortunately for the cause of literature, Melanchthon and Luther 
eaw the necessity of providing other means of education for their 
countrymen, than those which had previously existed. To thia 
subject they devoted much of their attention ; and through theif 
influence, the funds of the monasteries which had been confiscated 
by the diikes and electors of the north, i^ere appropriated to thLtf 
object. Hence arose many of the universities and g3dtuaa8ia o|^ 
this part of Grermany, which at that period were so well endowedf 
that they have continued burning and shining lights to the present 
time, and promise to enlighten mOlions yet unborn. To this event 
we must impute much of the intellectual superiority of the north 
to the south of Germany. In whsltever light an enligli^^ned 
Catholic may view the expulsion of the monks and the 'confisca^ 
tion of their property, he will be forced to acknowledge, that a 
great temporal good has resulted from it 

The gymnasia of this country are divided into two classes a^' 
those which are private, where the boys are constantly under the 
eyes of the instructers, who live with them in' the same edifice i 
and those which are pubKc, and which are established in the large 
towns, where the youth reside in the city, and recite and attend 
lectures at the gymnasium. The last class are frequently called 
schools, with an appropriate naine, sometimes still^ retaining thaf 
of the patrori saint of the church near which they are situated.' 
The instruction, however, corresponds so nearly with that of the* 
more private institutions, that they will here be included under the' 
same name. 

At the head of these schools is a Rector^ or President, and a 
ConrectoTf or Vice-President. The instructers are divided into 
two classes, Oher uni Unter Lehren^ literally, upper and under 
teachers. Before an instructer is permitted to occupy a vacant 
place, he is examined by ths frtifimgs CommissioHf which con- 

M 
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Bists of the professorB of the uniTerBity who leetare on thoee wAh 
jects which are taught in the gTmnasium, and of the direetora of 
the gymnasium. The first class of teachers must have made sueli 
progress in the department in which they desire to teach, as to be 
qualified to giye lectures at one of the univessities. The second 
class must have a thorough knonfledge of their particular province. 
If to instruct in Greek or Latin, for example, they are required to 
be &miliar with the principal writers, and to possess a critical 
knowledge of these languages* The same minute acquaintanee 
with their departments, is necessary in the other branches of in* 
struction. The examination lasts five or six hours, and if found 
qualified, they are permitted to fill the vacant place of VnUr Lekrer 
in any of the gymnasia which is ofiered to them.^ "The salaries o£ 
the Rectors in Prussia, vary from one thousand to twelve hundred 
dollars ; those of the Conrectors are somewhat smaller* The firsl 
class of teachers receive from seven to nine hundred, the second 
from three to six hundred, though this varies much with the funds 
of the institution, as well as with the size of the city in which the 
gymnasia are situated. The former class are required to instruct 
the students twelve, the latter twenty-four hours per week. They 
also increase their incomes, by giving private instruction to those 
children whose parents desire it. 

' The boys usually enter these institutions from nine to thirteen 
years of age, and remain from five to seven years, in proportion 
to the improvement they have made. The first two or three years 
are devoted to acquiring a knowledge of. Greek, Latin, and mathe- 
matics ; in which they are drilled with a minuteness of intellectual 
discipline, which I have never seen in the other schools of Europe. 
The succeeding years are passed in pursuing history, ancient and 
modern geography, Fren'ch literature, Latin and Greek exegesis, di^ 
To acquire a thorough knowledge of these languages, they are taught 
to write and speak Latin, and in some of the institutions to write 
Greek. Subsequently, they translate from Greek into Latin, and 
sometimes from Latin into Greek. All the conversation, wh^n 
the recitation is classical, is then held in Latin. The boys write 
Latin prolegomena to the ode or book they are reciting, which is 
first criticised by their companions, and then by the professor* 
The desire of victory that you often see in the objections which 
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ifae riTil seholan brin^ against the indmdual to whose didsertation 
they hare listened, as well as the ingenious defence which he makes, 
calls forth a literary enthusiasm in these combats, which would 
excite the admiration of any one, who had seen only the grammar 
schools of our county. In some cases, they write Latin poetry, 
by translating an ode of Klopstock or Schiller, or if they are the 
laTourites of Apollo, they present their own efiusions in Latin 
Terse. These are publicly read by the authors, and criticised by 
their companions, and then by the inatmcter. Those who do not 
posaeas this talent, write Latin prose, which b r«ad and examined 
■linutely by their companions. The inatmcters often dictate to 
tbem passages from the poetical and prosaic works of the German 
dassicsy which they translate into Latin. They are then required 
to read it, and one after another is called upon to point out the 
defects which exist in the translation, giHng his reasons in Latin. 
By pursuing this course for several years, you wiU easily per- 
ceive that they must attain a knowledge of the grammatical struc- 
ture of that language, unknown in most countries. Accordingly, 
you discover that most German students speak it with great 
fluency and correctness. 

The same severe discspline is pursued in other languages, though 
in none excepting the French, do they arrive at a similar degree 
of excellence, it not being thought necessary to speak either Greek 
or Hebrew. 

In the languages, they read a part or the whole of Euripides, 
the Hiad and Odyssey, Xenophon, Herodotus, Demosthenes, Aris- 
tophanes, dErC Virgil, Horace, Cicero, Quintilian, Tacitus, Livy, 
d&c. some of the French classics, and a few books of the Old Tes- 
tament in Hebrew. In mathematics, they study arithmetic, geo- 
metry, trigonometry, conic sections, spherics and logarithms. In 
few, if any, of these institutions, are natural philosophy, chemis- 
try, botany, and mineralogy, pursued farther than to become ac- 
quainted with the great outlines of these sciences. 

Theological instruction is given twice a week, to which two 
hours are appropriated. Niemeyers manuel of theology is more 
used than any other. This is studied and recited by the students, 
who afterwards receive an explanation or illustrations from .the 
iaatructer. The school is divided into six or seven classes, in 
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adiBtion to thote p( Hebrew and Freadi, for all die eehokn do 
not study these languages. 'When one of them^doey not audnlaiii 
his proper standings he descends to the class unmediatelj below 
the one of which he was a member. Yon find, it is true, some 
who do not make great progress, for dunces exist here, as well 
as in other countries. You observe however an enthusiasm, an in* 
tejlectual discipline, and a proficiency, which, so fiir as my know* 
ledge extends, you v^ill find in the schools of no other country. 

The great superiority of these institutions, results first from the 
exegetical mode of instruction. The remarks I have made on tfaas 
subject in reference to the universities, are equally applicable to 
the gymnasia. It is true that exegesis is not pursued here wilb 
ibt same ardour as in those institutions, for this is impossible while 
laying the foundation of an education. It is pursued however 
to a greater degree than in most universities of other conntriee^ 
even of Europe. This mode of studying throws a charm anrand 
classic literature, which makes it almost a fiury land to a student. 
With us **the dull hard lesson is crammed down word by word,** 
untQ the student often hates his Horace, as much as ever Byras 
did. In the mere dull translations which we make in our grammar 
schools and coUejges, all the ** lyric flow" of the poet is lost. We 
read the language, and often translate it into words corresponding 
with those of the original, but the impression made on the mind of 
the student in usually so indistinct, ^at he wonders how any one 
can compare ancient with modem poetry. Why is this t It is be- 
cause his previous education has not qualified him for feeling the 
beauties of the author he is perusing. He lives in a country whose 
religion, laws, government, state of society, customs, philosophy, 
language, natural features, in one word, almost every thing but 
ibe heavenly bodies which illumine it, present a diflerent aspect 
from those of Greece and Rome. How could one of Napoleon's 
guard have understood the retreat of the ten thousand, if he had not 
previously become acquainted with the armour, marches, mode of 
^ghting, and evolutions of die ancient world : how could Nelson 
have comprehended the battle of Salamis, from merely a knowledge 
of modem naval tactics ? I have seen many intelligent Europeans^ 
who although they have had almost daily opportunities of studying 
I^JHT ^titutipiis for years, were stiU unaj^le to eomptehend the iq^ 
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taxe of their inflitenoe on society. How often do we see French* 
men, even when Shakspe&re is presented to them, unable to dis- 
Gorer its beauties, when only a channel of twenty miles separates 
diem from that land, where almost every heart beats to the sound 
of his lyre. If our contemporaries find it so difficult to understand 
oar national character and literature, because they wiU not for the 
time lose their local feelings, and adopt those of the country whose 
institutions or literature they are examining, how is it possible for 
us to comprehend ancient authors without a previous knowledge of 
every Ihing relating to the moral, political, religious, and natural 
character of Greece or Rome ? 

Without a minute acquaintance with ancient Greece, most of the 
life, the beauty, and the sublimity of her poetry disappears. The 
ttdnd wanders orer the pages of its bards, without being much en- 
Hffatened, the heart never feels those exquisite allusions and com? 
patisoas, which arose in the poet's mind, when contemplating the 
eona^ of his birth. To such an eye some of the noblest creations 
fif iSfecian gomus, some of the brightest conceptions of uninspired 
jMesy are almost without form and colourless. . The vale of Tempo 
preeents no more loveliness, than one of our western pr&iries ; 
the temples of their deities are as destitute of beauty, as a Chinese 
pagoda, or the residence of Juggernaut While studying the 
page of Homer, he feels as Bjrron did when looking at the political 
degradation of the classic land of that poet; 

w 'Tif Greece, bat living Greece no more." 

^ him every object is inanimate, and he turns from the perusal of 
the bard who has been the delight of more tl^n one hundred gene-, 
rations to read the ephemeral rhymes of ihe day ; and in their 
jingle he perceives more melody ; and in their comparatively insipid 
thought he finds more feeling and energy, than in the verse of him^ 
who has been the wonder of ages. 

Why is this great difference between a German and an Ameri> 
ican youth ? There is as much of the grand and beautiful in our 
natural and poetical* world, as in his. We are not less susceptible 
to ^ [influence pf real or ideal loveliness. Our minds and our 
}iearts are as ^n^ch excited by p, nerusal of Hamlet^ the Midsuu)? 
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flier's Nigfat Dream, or Comiu, as hb by Faust or Wattensteiii, or 
Oberon. The difference is this. He reads Homer with the eye 
of a Grecian who is familiar with its society, and with the thoughts 
and actions of the heroic age ; we peruse the Iliad with riews 
formed solely by the manners and feelings, and systems of the 
nineteentli century. The former by his previous studies, has been 
able to transport himself to a distant age and people, while we, 
standing at the distance of nearly three thousand years, look with 
the feelings we have acquired from our peculiar education, at a 
eountry which seems iadefinitely remote. To him the siege of 
Troy is a living reality, and the characters of Sophocles, iEschjiaft 
or Euripides, are all embodied. He shares in every passion whidi 
they feel, for he is a spectator of their sufferings ; their joys, their 
deliverance relieve him from a distress, almost as real, as if he had 
been their contemporaries. To him they are living beings, acting 
their appropriate part on the great theatre of life : to us they are 
but spectres, dimly seen through the night of ages, and flitting be- 
fore us in forms so indistinct, as to leave few traces of their ezisfc- 
ence upon our memories. This is not fiincy ; il is no Utopian eye- 
tem of education, but one which has long existed in Germany. 
The admirable commentaries which are within the reach of every 
student, and abstracts of which are made the text book of every 
gymnasium, and still more the superior character of the instructers, 
whose research and unwearied application*enable them to explain 
the most difficult passages, in a satisfactory manner to the stndent*8 
mind, give the existences of the poetic world of Greece that reality, 
which we assign to the characters of Tasso or Shakspeare. With 
such assistance, his enthusiasm is soon excited ; he wanders through 
ancient Greece with enlightened guides to explain to him every 
natural or moral, every religious or political feature of the country. 
He becomes as familiar with its rivers and lakes, its mountains 
and valleys, as with those of his native land, and though inhabit- 
ing a distant kingdom, the men who fived in the histories of 
Greece, or in the songs of her bards, become the companions of his 
mind. 

There is another advantage which these in^tutions enjoy ovor 
those of every other country ; the admirable subdivision of mental 
labour which is visible in all of them. So much has been said on 
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this flubje^t, in my remarks on the universities, that it will not be 
repeated here. Our country is so defective in this respeet, so satis- 
fied are we to continue in the same beaten track, in which our fore- 
fathers walked, that I cannot avoid alluding to some of the other 
defects which exist in the grammar schools of our oountry. Most 
of these institutions, particularly in the northern states, have but one 
instructer, whose province it is to educate young men for the col- 
leges and universities. The grammatical instruction in Latin and 
Chreeky as fiir as they are acquainted with it, in geography and 
mathamatics, in one word, in every thing that isu required for ad- 
mission into our literary institutions, is taught by them. In each 
of the gymnasia of Germany, however, there are from eight to 
twelve instructers, to each of whom a different department is as- 
signed. Here are usually from two to three instructers in Greek, 
and as many in Latin. One devotes his time almost exclusively to 
the grammatical construction- of the language, one or more to 
the literature^ As each has his particular province, and that of 
limited extent, he arrives at an excellence in his own department, 
which is rarely seen in other schools. Some of the instructers 
bare a reputation for classical literature, which extends throughout 
Germany. The names of Thiersch, Crusius, Bomemann, and 
others, are universally known here, by the editions and translations 
of the classics which they have published, and the fame of the for^ 
mer many years since reached our shores. It is no very unfre^ 
quent thing for men thus distinguished, to receive invitations to the 
vacant chairs of the universities, and which they do not always 
accept, as they find the situations they fill so desirable. They 
view this as an employment for life, one which is so much respect- 
ed, in which they act so well their parts, that they are perfectly 
satisfied. With us, on the other hand, most of our instructers are. 
young lads, green from a college, where to say the most, they have 
never acquired a very thorough knowledge of classical, or of any 
other literature. They view these schools as mere resting places 
from the fatigue which always attends a young man in indigent 
circumstances, while acquiring an education. The two or three 
years passed at such schools, form a mere episode to all that is de- 
sirable in their existence. The great object before them is their 
future profession. This is the all-engrossing thought, and whether 
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they acquire an eiegedeal view of the worka which are ttacKed 
under their direction, and still more, whether their pupils pnrsiie 
the classics in this manner, is rarely a subject of inquiry. As soon 
as they have by rigid economy, saved u sufficient sum to enable 
them to support themselves two or three years in studying a pro- 
fession, they leave these schools, to be guided by some other indi- 
vidual, who has just terminated his collegiate course. In this 
manner, our youths are handed over to the guidance of one and 
another, often not much older than themselves, altogether destitute 
of that experience, so necessary to render the path of knowledge 
easy and delightful.* 

I am aware that the northern states of Germany have been three 
centuries in bringing their schools and universities to thdr present 
degree of excellence, and that I shall be answered with the proverb, 
that Rome was not built in a day, a proverb which has done more 
injury to our country by depressing a noble enthusiasm, and by 
crushing rising effort, than all the good which was ever derived from 
the adages of our sages. Had it been applied to the enterprise of 
our merchants and farmers, where would have been the thousands, 
of vessels, whose sails are now whitening every ocean and river; 
where the countless towns and villages that now extend from the 
Atlantic to the Mississippi ; where that enterprise, which putting 
forth all its powers, has almost rendered our country the hive of 
the world ? Rome, it is true, was not built in a day ; but a country 
whose resources and power will soon be greater than Rome was 
in the days of Augustus, has risen into existence, which now bears 
no more proportion to what she was a century ago, than the oak 
to the acorn from which it sprung. Shall we not then do some- 
&ing for the mind? Shall all our efforts be confined to canals, to 
"^heat, cotton, and tobacco, and the intellectual character of our 

* The remarks I have made on the Bubject of education, were written in 
Germany in the yeara 1825 and '26, Whenever they refer to our countiy^ 
fhey allude to the state of education in the United States as it existed in 
liB23, when I went to Europe. It gv^w me no little pleasure to discover on 
my return to my' native country, after an absence of four years, that so mucSi 
fias been done to improve the means of education. • Messis. CoggsweU and 
Bantroft, in introducing the Gymnasium into the United States^ have eon- 
Ibrred a blessing on their natiytland, which should^be gratefhUj rsmembstad 
by every one, who rejsioes in its prospsrity. 
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eovntry not be elerated T If we will manifest die same energy in 
providing the materiel of literature, that we have exhibited in 
physical improvement, the time will not be &r distant, when we 
shall be as much respected by the nations of Europe for our litera- 
lure, as we now are for that enterprising spiritf which forms so 
Btnking a feature of our character* 
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LETTER XXra. 



LeipziOi — — 1828. 

I SKKT yoQ, some time since, an account of the chnrches of 
Prussia. I will now, in compliance with your request, give yoo 
a sketch of the present state of religion in the north of Germany, 
confining my remarks, however, to the Protestant churches ; as I 
am not sufficiently acquainted with the Rhine provinces, Silesia, 
and Prussian Poland, where the Catholics principally reside, to 
answer your inquiries respecting them in a satisfactory manner. 
It will not he in my power to draw as full a picture as yon will 
anticipate, for various reasons. There are no statistics which throw 
any light upon this suhject. The Germans, also, have no commpfl 
ground of belief, there being almost as many different creeds, as 
there are professors of theology. When inquiring of individuals 
belonging to each of the two great theological parties, you are alscr 
embarassed by often receiving directly opposite opinions on the 
present state of rationalism and supematuralism. What is white at 
Halle or Gottingen, for example, is as black as Tartarus at Berlin, and 
Tiibingen, and vice versa. Again, as to matters of mere fact and 
calculation, particularly in relation to religious statistics, the 
Germans know little or nothing. I have never found a professor, 
or clergyman, or student, who could tell me what proportion the 
orthodox party bore to their opponents. I have put this question 
to at least fifty of them, and the invariable answer was ; it is impos- 
sible to ascertain. Another serious obstacle has been my feeble 
health, which for many months, has prevented me from examining 
this subject as minutely as was my intention. It will be necessary 
for me to introduce this subject, by alluding to some of those 
causes which have covered northern Germany with a skepticism 
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OMnre geMnd, dum was ever yisible in any other Protestant country. 
This subjeet is so extensiTo, that it would require a volume, 
instead of a letter, to do it justice. 

The enthusiasm which was awakened by the Reformation, was 
felt over aU the north of Germany, and before the death of Luther, 
seireral millions had renounced their belief in the Roman Catholic ' 
religion. During his life, he was able to control the church, by 
that influence which illustrious men, who stamp their characters on 
the age in which they live, always exert on inferior minds. The 
books which contained the great principles of Luther's creed, 
were regarded as standards of appeal long after his death, and at 
the close of the sixteenth century, theoretical Lutheranism was a 
necessary qualification for admission to the desk. Li the early part 
of the seventeenth, the thirty years* war commenced, which con« 
tinued until nearly the middle of that century. The desolation 
whidi flowed from the efibrts of the Austrians to annihilate Pro- 
testantismi united most of the northern Germans in their hatred of 
papacy, but did little to elevate their religious character. A mere 
theoretical belief in the doctrines of the Lutheran church, succeeded 
that ardent piety which distinguished the Reformers, and many«of 
their followers ; and in the year 1060^ the north of Germany was 
as deficient in religious efibrt, as it had been distinguished for it a 
century before. 

The corrupting tendency of war b perhaps not greater, than the 
deleterious influence that it exerts on the literature of a country 
which is the scene of its ravages. This was most distinctly visible 
in the universities of the north of Germany, during this period. 
The spirit which Melanchthon had roused among the youth in the 
pursuit of Greek literature, and the almost equal excitement pro- 
duced by Luther among the theologians, on the subject of exegesis, 
had principally ceased. An electoral command procured by the 
influence of Spener, was necessary, to introduce exegetical 
lectures at the university of Leipzig. This writer says, that he 
knew theologians who had been six years at a university, who had 
not heard one exegetical course. The dogmatical theology of this 
period was confined to their approved books of faith, and the study 
pf ecclesiastical hbtory had entirely ceased, the disputes between 
the Calvinists and Lutherans occupying all their thoughts. Spener* 
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Greek imieljt and Hebrew never ; Ihat in the nniTerntiefl, philology 
wat almost unknown, and that many, of the theologians did not 
nnderstand the New Testament in Greek. Mtiller, Gerhard, and 
others* give a similar account of the state of theology at that thne. 

In such a period of speculatiTe theology, Spener appeared, and 
by his unremitted efforts and ardent piefy, was the means of exert- 
lag a greater influence over (Germany, than any man who had 
appeared in the churdi since the days of Luther. His parenta* 
who were yery religiouSf sent him to the university of Strasbmy 
where he attended the lectures of Sebastian Smith and Danhauer ; 
and he afterwards proceeded to Basle, to study Hebrew with tlie 
celebrated Buztord In IdM, he was invited to Frankfort, wheret 
•oen after his arrival, he established his BrhamnnguhiMieth w 
hours for rdigious edification. Here his parishioners assembled 
to hear his addresses, and for mutual examination on the subject 
of religion* These, as well as his catechetical lectures, excited 
mot a little opposition throughout G^ermany. Spener defended 
Umadf by appealing to the ftith of the Lutheran diurch* The 
miveraity of Kiel examined this subject, and declared itself m 
fovour of these assemblies, as being in the highest degree useful in 
prcnnoting religion. In 1875, he published his work jna ieHieria^ 
in which he states, that '* the magistracy are to some extent deeCi* 
lute of a knowledge of Christianity— -true piety has often been 
<^pressed — a total reformation of the clergy is neeessary-^one can 
hardly become a preacher with a good conscience--many preadfeers 
lead dissipated lives,*' dtc. dM^ This work produced a great sen- 
aation throughout €termany : it was very extensively attacked, and 
he was loaded with approbrious names. Several of the universi- 
ties, however, highly approved of it, and sent him letters, thank- 
ing and praising him for the course he had pursued. Die^efcld 
and others atta^ed him, calling him an Antilntheran and a Piefbt* 
and accused him of holding the opinion- diat theological stufies 
were of no avail without regeneration. To these charges Spener 
replied in his Attgemeine QoUesgtUhtAeUt which' was perused 
with great interest. 

In 19M^ he was a|qiointed court preacher at Dresden. Wilbin 
a few weeka after hii iarrival, an unoraal inlereet waa fell in thai 
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ci^ OB tli0 mibject of reBgioB* Bazony, ot this timot was tht toot 
of the Orthodox party ; a name assumed by those who opposed 
the PietistSy of whom Spener was regarded as the leader. Here 
be directed the eateehetieal lectures, which had previoosly been 
oatnisted to subordinate agents* This step exposed him not a 
little to the ridicule of his opponents. In this manner he laboured 
five years, when he receired an invitation to the Nicholas church 
of Berlin, which he accepted, as the elector of Saxony was not a 
little offended with him on account of his earnest manner of 
preaching. Before leaving Dresden, however, he addressed a 
letter to this prince, admonishing him of the impropriety of hia 
conduct, (for the elector had declared that he would not enter hie 
ehureh again,) and justifying himself for the course he had pur- 
sued* His efforts in Saxony were crowned with success, catechetScal 
loctures being introduced diroughout the electorate, and exegetkal 
lectures also in the university. Not a small number also of the 
clergy and laity also embraced his opinions. In Berlin, (where 
^e contlnned until his death in 1706,) he was very instrumental in 
procuring the appointment of Breishaupt and Franke, to the 
professors* chairs of the university of Halle, which were founded 
in 1004 The exertions he had made to persuade Frederick IL 
elector of Brandenburg, afterwards Frederick L king of P r us sia ,) 
to found that rival university, the appointment of such distinguished 
Pietists as FraidLc and Breishaupt, as well as the great unpopu* 
larity of Spener, induced the professors of Wittenberg to puUish 
a work against him, in which they accused him of holding two 
hundred and sixty-four heretical opinions. Among these were 
specified, that he taught that a holy life was necessary, in order 
to be a Christian ; that abstaining from the society of the world, 
was a means of attaining internal peace ; that he could kam 
much that was good from the Quakers, Anabaptists, and Papists ; 
and that all who. were baptised were not real Christians. After 
his death* it became a question in some of the universities, whether 
mie oould say with propriety, heatua Spener. Professor Fecht» 
. of Rostock, published a pamphlet, de heaUiudine mortuorum in 
Dommo; and, in thirty-four paragraphs, he inquired, whether 
tUs could be said of Spener, and he decided ** quod nanJ* Not* 
Wilfastaading these decisions and accusations, the faouca of ediflca* 
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tion and cateeheticftl lectures continued to be held, not only in 
Berlin, but in very many of the cities and vilbiges of Germany, 
and great numbers embraced his opinions. 

Some time before his death, Germany began to be divided info 
two great parties, the Pietists and the Orthodox. As early as 
1080, while Spener was residing at Dresden, some of the magistri 
tkeologittf among whom were Anton, Schade, Arnold, and the 
subsequently celebrated Franke, united in publicly reading tlie 
Bible In the churcher of Leipzig. Soon afler this, the latter 
▼bited Spener, and on his return to the uniTersity, he established 
a Collegium biblicum for the students. This raised so much 
opposition, as to draw the attention of the court of Dresden. Hie 
affiiir was examined, when the university decided that nothing 
prejudicial had occurred* Franke, however,^ was forbidden to 
hold these collegith although Schade was permitted to continue 
them. His audience, which consisted of almost one hundred 
students, was soon increased by great numbers of the citizens, who 
resorted to them for religious instruction. Schade, fearing that 
some disorder might arise from this great accession of auditors, 
was induced to exclude the latterr The citizens, not being able to 
resort to them any longer, established similar unions for them- 
selves, from which great disturbances arose. This gave the 
Orthodox- ground for new opposition. The universities of Leipzig 
and Wittenberg sent a united petition. to the elector, requesting 
him to suppress Pietism, which was soon done. The Pietiata 
were compelled to give up their claims to the stipends they had 
previously enjoyed ; and it was enacted, that whoever held the 
Erhauungsstundent should hold no office, and testimonials of the 
good conduct of such, during their residence at the university, 
were denied to them. One of the young theologians, wfaio had 
been for a time excluded from the desk, on account of his Pietism, 
was permitted to enter it again, with the hope that he would 
refornw He then preached from the 8th of Romans, ** maintaining 
that a penitent heart would perceive in itself a heavenly light, by 
which it would acknowledge Jesus Christ as its highest good in 
heaven and on earth." bi consequence of this assertion, he was 
once more forbidden to enter the church. 

The press became very active in this controversy. Benedict 
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Carpzov, in one of bis pamphlets, calls Spener **proceUam eed^ 
sicB^ tempestatem paciSf turbonem religionis*^ At Erfurt* the 
elector forbade all persons officiating at those religions conferences 
under a fine of one hundred guldens ; and in many other cities 
great opposition was excited against them. In Hamburg, three 
clergymen, Hordlus, Winkleman, and Winkler, had embraced the 
sentiments of Spener. They were attacked by John Felleyer, in 
a pamphlet entitled ^' A Warning for the City of Hamburg, com- 
posed in haste, but grounded on the word of God." Hordius had 
distributed among his people a work of Poinet, entitled ** the 
Wisdom of the Just." This Meyer attacked, professing to find 
in it seven heresies ; among which were the Socinian, Arqienian, 
Quakerian, &.c. In this work our Lord's prayer was recommended 
as a useful supplication for children ; but he affirmed, that they 
must be taught to praise God with the heart, that the heart must 
be submissive to him, and that his grace must nourish our souls» 
must free us from transgressions, and keep us from sinning against 
him in future. Meyer declared in his work, ''that it was the 
greatest degradation of the word of God, yea even a denial of it* 
to make conditions in the use of it." He also declared, that he 
felt in conscience bound to preach against Hordius, as an arrant 
deceiver and enthusiast. By his sermon, the inhabitants were so 
excited against the former, that he was compelled to leave Hamh 
burg, to escape from personal violence. A similar hostility to the 
Pietists was visible in many of the other cities of Germany. Still, 
notwithstanding these persecutions, they gradually increased in 
numbers and influence. 

Halle was, however, the principal seat of Pietism, where Franke» 
Anton, and Breithaupt, by their learning and labours, extended 
their influence throughout the north of Germany. They had all 
become personally acquainted with Spener, had attended his 
Erhauungsstunden, and embraced his sentiments. F^anke, before 
he was called to that university, was invited to one of the churches 
of Erfurt, where he established similar meetings. The clergy of 
that city immediately applied to the government to remove hiniy 
and he was ordered to leave the town in two days. A few hours 
after this, he received an invitation from Spener to visit Berlin. A 
short time after bis arrival, he was abo chosen a professor of tl|e 



new miyeraity of HaUe. Eke^tical leetares were introdiieed 
•oon after its foundation, and students resorted to it froai every 
.part of Germany. Although Halle is but a few hours ride front 
th» universities of Wittenberg and Leipzig, this institution soon 
becione a powerful rival of both of them. During the first tfair^ 
years of its ezistenee, more than six thousand theological stndento 
were admitted. ^d^K^ted as they were* in die very heart of 
Pietism, many embraced these sentiments, and they were tlms 
extended through Prussia and other parts of G^ennany. Franker 
who was professor of exegesis and hermeneutics, published his 
manuducHo ad ledionem scriptures %acr(B and his obseroatkmet 
hblicm^ in which he pointed out some of the errors of Lnther^a 
translation* This roused the opposition of the Ordiodox. Meyer 
published a work against him, entitled, ** the works of A. H. 
Franke, a temptation of Satan." But in spite of this and simihr 
attacks, his exegetical views were widely received and defended. 
In the university he excited new ardour for the study of exegesist 
and established a collegium orientakf for those students who had 
already made considerable progress in the languages of the East 
The Erbauungs^tunden. and collegia hibUca, were introduced by 
these professors in the university, who met regufatrly, to pray for 
the blessing of Heaven upon their exertions. The eflbrts of 
Franke and his coadjutors, to promote the cause of religion, weio 
so unremitted, that long after his death, Halle continued to be the 
seat of Pietism. 

In all reformations, weak mmds are apt to exhibit more feeling, 
and often an enthusiasm which borders on insanity. The enSkf 
and the wicked,-gladly avail themselves of such excitements, and 
to acquire distinction, they often endeavour to « ride die whirl- 
wind, and direct the storm." Oermaiiy during this period wis 
the theatre of more enthusiasm, than any country of Europe had 
previously witnessed for more than a century. Sects arose in 
many of the cities, and their leaders, not unfrequently, acted mora 
like the candidates for a lunatic asylum, than the spiritual guides 
of the people. Among these, a sect styled ^* Inspuanten," ap- 
peared in many of the towns, which professed to be inspired, 
whose leader, John Frederick Rock, a shoemaker, was enabled by 
the force of his mind, and by his power of persuasion, to enrol 
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many of the ignonmt among his foUowen. The Butlerian and 
Eviflchen sects, formed by Ursula Maria Butler, and her daughter 
£ya. They held, that if the heart was right with God, the 
oatward conduct of an individual was a subject of indifference to 
his eyes. Accordingly, they indulged in the grossest licentious- 
nesflf endeaTOoring to establish a Mahomet's paradise upon earth. 
The mother was prosecuted, and condemned to death, and eze- 
cvled in 1706. 

Tl^ most extravagant of all these sects was the Ronsdorfian, 
flo called from the town of Ronsdorf, where it originated ; and the 
founder of which was Elias Eller, a ribbon weaver of that town. 
He declared that the new kingdom of Christ was near, and that 
the new Jerusalem woujd be established at Ronsdorf. He acquired 
many followers, particularly among the manufacturers, and was 
ehosen burgermeister qf that city. As his popularity increased, 
he caused two thrones for himself and his wife to be erected in 
one of the churches ; announced himself the stadtholder of Christ ; 
conmianded those^ who wished that their supplications should be 
heardy to offer them in his name ; declared that his chOdren would 
inherit the kingdom of God ; and, when he appeared in the street, 
had persons preceding him, who cried, *^ Hosannah to him who 
comes in the name of God." One of the clergy preached against 
him, pronouncing him to be a deceiver. This so roused his 
. indignation, that he excited the populace, who stormed and plun- 
.dered the house of the clergyman^ and drove himself and his 
family out of the town. Eller died in 1760, before any prosecution 
was brought against him.* 

The Pietists continned to exert a great influence in Germany, 
so late as the middle of the last century. From that time, to 
1813, religion continually lost, and scepticism as regularly gained 

* For thU acconnt of the origin and progren of PietiBm, u well u of the 
Hui&tical sects; I am indebted to notes taken at one of the lectures which I 
attended, while residing at the university of Berlin. For the remaining 
information relating to the causes which produced this overthrow of religion 
in Germany, as well as the views given of the present .state of the opinions in 
this country, I am alone rosponaible. The facts which are stated, were 
derived by me principally from conversations with a great number of the 
profteors, and other persons b^onging to the t^o great Protestant^sects 
whieh^now exist in Germany ; the Rationalists, and the Sopematuralifts. 
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ground, until a Bdief in revelation ceased to exist among most oi 
the literati, the clergy, and the intelligent laity. In no eonntry, 
except France, that ever received the name of Christian, has 
unbelief exerted a more extended influence : in no one has it 
reigned with a more absolute sway. Several causes, peculiar to 
Germany, united in bringing about this great revolution in religion. 
These will now be specified as succinctly as possible. 

One of the most powerful was the influence of Frederick the 
Great. The enthusiastic admiration which that monarch felt for 
French literature, was spread by his example not only througli 
Prussia, but through all the north of Germany. The brOliant ter- 
mination of the Silesian war, and the subsequent victories gained ov^ 
the French, the Russians and the Austrians, raised him to the rank 
of tlie first soldier of the age. Though the inhabitants of that part of 
Germany, west of Prussia, gained nothing from his conquest, they 
derived not a little satisfaction from the lustre he shed on the 
German name. Whatever he did was observed, whatever he said 
was repeated, with an interest and ardour almost bordering upon 
idolatry. He became in the eyes of the Germans the sun of the 
northern system, and the influence of the electors and grand 
dukes of the north was invisible in the efiulgence of his fame. 
Frederick, who was as desirous of literary as of military renown^, 
pe-modelled the Royal Academy of Berlin. To this institution he 
invited distinguished men from various countries of Europe, among 
whom were not a small number of Frenchmen! many of whom, to- 
say the least, were distinguished for their disbelief in revelation. 
Scepticism, at this period, was almost universal in France ; and o£ 
a number of the most celebrated sceptics, Frederick became the 
literary friend and correspondent He invited Voltaire and others 
to Berlin, where the former was regarded with an admiration 
scarcely surpassed by that of his countrymen. The courtr the 
capital, and not a small part of the nation, imitated the monarch 
in his unbelief; and through his influence the works of the Frencii 
philosophers soon became the intellectual and religious guides of 
not a small proportion of the German literati. To embrace scep- 
ticism openly, and to attack revelation, became a matter of course ; 
and all those who wished to gain the reputation of soaring above 
the prejudices of education, and of living in intellectual liberty^ 
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imitated the aioiiarch and the phOosopher. The young, dazzled 
by the reputation of their fiovereign, receired him as a guide ^in 
theology as well as in literature ; until among this class, unbelief 
became almost universal. 

English literature at this time began to attract the attention o^ 
the learned men of Germany. The works of the English philoscH 
phers who flourished in the latter part of the sixteenth, and the 
beginning and middle of the seventeenth century, were tnmslated 
and Tery extensively perused. Large numbers embraced their 
eentiments, both among the clergy and laity. The philosophical 
works of Hume appeared soon after their publication, in a Ger- 
man translation, and excited as much interest here as in England. 
They were the means of first turning the attention of the immortal 
Kant, as the Germans call him, to the study of philosophy. This 
celebrated man, was a professor in the university of Konigsberg, 
where he acqiiired a reputation superior to that of ^any individual 
that has appeared in Germany since the time of Luther. Although 
he was never twenty miles distant from his native city, he was 
able by the force of his intellect and his logical acumen, to effect 
one of the greatest revolutions of the human mind, within the 
history of man. In early life he had distinguished himself as a 
mathemadcian. When Hume's philosophy first appeared in Ger- 
many, he studied the English language, that he might read that 
writer in the original. As early as 1781, he published his cele- 
brated work, entitled, the <' Critic of Pure Reason." For the first six 
years afler its appearance, it excited little interest ; and the pub- 
lisher was about destroying the work, when an unexpected demand 
for it exhausted the edition, and several others, almost as rapidly 
as they could be struck off. He was soon regarded as the great 
master of philosophy in this country. Lectures were delivered on 
his system 4n many of the universities ; and philosophers resorted 
io Konigsberg from all parts of Germany, to see this wonder of 
the age. Many of the German princes sent the professors of their 
universities to converse with one whom the Germans almost idol- 
ized. 

Some of the clergy expressed a wish to Kant, that he would 
present to the world his sentiments on religion, which he had 
barely alluded to in his philosophy. He accordingly published in 
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179S, hia ** Religion within the limits of mere ReMon." This ^ 
Hke fire applied to gunpowder. It shook the fbith of a connder- 
ahle proportion of the clergy, who openly embraced his system, 
and enrolled themselves under his banner. The novelty of his 
sentiments, the force of his logic, and the boldness of his opinions, 
delighted the Grermans. For many years, the dominion he pcM- 
eessed over the minds of his countrymen, was not surpassed by 
the subsequent military supremacy of Napoleon over their tenv 
iory. 

Kant thought that his system was much superior to that of 
Christ, and he speaks of it as such in his works. From the won- 
derful success which attended bis opinions, he as well as his fol- 
lowers believed, that his new system of morals would becomo 
mfiiversal, and supplant Christianity. After he had enjoyed, how- 
ever, for many years a dominion almost absolute over the minds 
of his coimlrymen, some of the younger philosophers ventured 
to examine his opinions. Among others Schulze, a teacher of 
phOosophy in Gottingen, exposed the fallacy of his arguments, 
and the contradictions between the different parts of his system. 
The publication of his strictures on the philosophy of Kant, gave 
a great shock to the reputation of the latter, and induced others 
to look at him with less admiration. In a few years he was almost 
as universally attacked, as he had been previously admired ; and 
his influence, which had been almost omnipotent in Germany, 
gradually became more and more circumscribed, until eventually 
few were willing to acknowledge themselves as his followers.- At 
the present time his philosophy, like the receding comet, bas 
ceased to attract the gaze of the nations, or to make them tremble. 
Of the twenty-two universities now existing in Germany, there is 
but one, that of Tiibingen, wiiere the majority of Uie profetvors 
are Kantians ; and this may be regarded as the last asylum of this 
system, from whence it will not Improbably soon be driven. It 
is true that there are still several of his disciples found among the 
learned men ; for example, Krug in Leipzig, Fries in Jena, Rein- 
boldt in Kiel, dLc. ; but some or all of these are only partially 
Kantians. His reputation however for genius jitiU continues; 
and for acuteness of intellect he is almost universally regarded in 
Germany as without a rival during the lasl twenty centurieai In 
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dik respect nianj even now view him, as having possessed more 
acnteness of intellect, than Socrates, Plato, or Aristode. 

Daring the; blaze of Kant's philosophy, another luminary arose, 
which attracted the gaze of even the followers of Kant. This was 
John Gottlob Fichte, the founder of a system of idealism which 
was very extensively received here for eight or ten years. The 
fundamental doctrine of Fichte*s system, is this : every thing which 
exists is the creartion of the mind of each individual. During the 
time wlien Fichte flourished, the philosophers of Germany embra- • 
eed their sentiments, regardless of consequences. This remark is 
peculiarly applicable to Fichte, who followed his system unintimi- 
dated by any result^. Some time before he published his philoso* 
phy, he had occupied the chair of a professor in Jena. The smiti- 
ments he advanced while there, were regarded with jealousy, from 
their supposed dangerous influence over the minds of the students, 
and in consequence he was induced to resign his chaix^ He was 
soon invited to Erlangen, and at a subsequent period, he was chosen 
professor of Berlin university. In the commencement of his 
philosophical career, he embraced the sentiments of Kant, but 
afterwards rejected them and formed his system of idealism. This 
system, however, continued but for a short period, and before his 
death, which took place in 1816, his star had grown pale, and at 
the present time he has not a single follower among the philoso- 
phers of the G^man universities. As far as I have had an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining, it may be said, literally, that his system 
lives only in the memory of his former followers, and in the history 
of human opinions. 

Before Fichte presented his idealism to the view of his country- 
men,' another philosopher had appeared, who has been able to 
maintain his influence until the present time. This was Frederick 
Henry Jacobi, a native of Dusseldorf, where he held a petty office 
under the government. Several of his philosophical works, which 
he published during the latter part of the last century, attracted 
the attention of the Germans to such a degree, that the King of 
Bavaria appointed him president of the Ro3ral Academy at Munich, 
where he resided until his death, about six years since. Here he 
pursued his philosopiiical studies ; and, with the exception of a 
short period, with a c^tinually increasing fame. Jacobi rejecta 
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the idea of an external revelationt but admita an inlenial ones ri^ 
conscience. He acquired many followera, and hia ayatem was 
extensively recelTcd in the universities of Germany. 

Jacobi met with a formidable rival in Schelling, who was alao a 
member of the Royal Academy of Munich, and who is, at the 
present time, director of the Academy of Arts in that city. Thia 
Mholar has acquired an influence liere, superior to that of any 
other philosopher since the time of Kant, and he is now aJmoat 
universally esteemed the '^ deepest and sharpest thinker,** as the 
Germans express it, in -their country. He is a follower of Spmon, 
with some modifications of his opinions. He admita no sjMtori 
Grod, but maintains a full and extended Pantheism^ embraciBg 
ianimate and inanimate existence. His opponents represent bin, 
•a holding the belief that Gk>d exists in every part of beings 
ascending from the rudest matter, through crystallizaticHit vegeta> 
4ion, and animation, to mind, which is the noblest part of the Deity. 
This Being, according to his system, remains inanimate in matter, 
l^rows in every tree, blows in every flower, and decays wiUi the 
extinction of animal life. Jacobi, who had been educated in the 
Kantian school, embraced the opinion of the Konigaberg philoso- 
pher^ that the existence of God could not be demonstrated from 
the natural world ; but maintained, that it could be from the reve- 
lation w^ich is given to man, viz. the conscience. He accordingly 
attacked the system of Schelling, accusing him of Atheiam ; which 
itharge, I believe, he proved satisfactorily to his own followers, 
jf not to those of his adversary. To this Schelling replied with 
great severity, and he was able, by the prodigious force of hia 
veasoning and satire, to gain a complete victory. He handled 
Jacobi with very little mercy, treating him more like a pupil Atn 
a competitor. This work diminished the influence of the lattert 
and for some time Schelling was victorious in most of the GrMinaii 
•achools. Within the last six years, the system of Jacobi has again 
1>een rapidly gaining ground. The universities of Halle, Jena, 
Leipzig, Gottingen, and it may be said with truth, the great ma- 
jority of those in the North, are Jacobites. Schelling still main' 
^aina his ground at Berlin, and in soothem Germany.* 

♦ An apology may seem necessaiy, for this veiy superficial view of the 
f hikMophical schools of this country. My very feeble health, during the last 
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The philoBopby of Kant acquired great authority over the German 
ckrgy, especially after the publication of his " Religion within the 
limits of mere Reason." The systems which succeeded his, have 
been adopted, in greater or less degrees, by the philosophers strictly 
so called, but have been much less popular among the great ma- 
jority of theologians* As a knowledge of philosophy is necessary 
lor admission into the pulpit, all the theological students were un- 
der the necessity of becoming sufficiently acquainted with it, par* 
ticularly with that of the schools of Germany, to give a historical 
▼lew of the systems which hare appeared since the days of Leiln 
nits; still it forms only a secondary stady, one to which they de- 
vote much less of their time than to exegesis, dogmatics, ecdesias-^ 
tical history, 6cc. The novelty of Kant's philosophy, united with 
his ^brilliant reputation, made his work for a time as popular with 
the theologians, as with the literati of Germany. As his sUcces* 
aom hare enjoyed a much less extended fame, their system's have 
been much less read by the clergy, and they have been regarded by 
the students, with none of that profound veneration, which was 
almost universally awakened by their great predecessor. The phi* 
losophy of Kant exerted a powerful influence in diflusing scepA* 
ciam among the clergy, not a small number of whom embraced 
the system of that distinguished man. To make scepticism univer> 
sal among the theologians, another cause existed, which was equally 
powerful ; I allude to the study of biblical criticism and exegesis. 

About the middle of the last century, a great impulse waa^ 
given to the study of Grecian and Roman literature, through the 
unwearied efforts of Emesti, Heyne, and others, whose repu-^ 
t^tion attracted students in great numbers to the universities where 
they resided. Emesti, who was a celebrated theologian, as welT 
as a profound classical scholar, published his Hermeneutics, is' 
which he applies the same rules of interpretation to the Bible as^ 

eight months of my residence in German j, prevented me from examining this^ 
eubject, as I had intended. The few facts which are stated, relative to the* 
great systems which haye been received, and have exerted so commanding anr 
influence on the North, were derived, almost entixely, from conversation. My 
Knowledge on this subject is so imperfect, that no allusion would have beeii>' 
made to it, had not these fchools been so instrumental in destroying the belief 
i^Rsvelatioa. 
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to the ancient classics. He laid down this principle ; Act ^ lan^ 
guaffe and the history of the, time in which the books were written, 
must he thoroughly understood^ before any one can become capable 
of interpreting the Bible, or any profane writer. Semler carried 
this principle still farther, maintaining, that the circumstances canr 
nected vnth the time and place in which the author spoke or %Drote, 
must be explained, and the general idea must consequently he re- 
duced to that which is more definite, Semler was also the first per* 
son who suggested the idea, that it is not the number, but the cha- 
racter of the manuscripts, which gives them weight in discovering 
the true reading, not only of the pro&ne, but also of the sacred 
writers. This opinion, which is now admitted to be unquestiona- 
ble, was at first regarded by many of his countrymen as in the 
highest degree heretical. It was, howei»er, in a short time almost 
unirersally adopted. Michaelis extended the princt|)le of Emesti 
and Semler still further, both in theory and practice. According 
to him, it is not only necessary to understand the situation and cir- 
cumstances of the writer and people at the time and place in which 
the books were written, and the languuge and history of the timet ' 
but every thing connected with their moral and physical charat^er ; 
as weU as every thing relating to those nations with whom they 
associated, just so far as they received their opinions or customs 
' from them, or in other words, as their character was altered by 
such an intercourse. These maxims, for they have been so gene- 
rally adopted since as to merit that appellation, excited not a little 
opposition. When Michaelis published his compendium of dog- 
matics, it appeared to the divines and government of Denmark, to 
be so teeming with heresy, that by the order, I believe, of the lat- 
ter, it was publicly burnt by the conimon executioner of Copenha- 
gen. Many years afterwards, he received knighthood from the 
king of Sweden for his defence of orthodoxy ; so far had many of 
his contemporaries gone beyond him. 

The talent and learning of these great men bore down all oppo- 
sition. The crowds of students who attended their lectures, soon 
adopted their opinions, and their maxims became in a short time 
those of the great majority of the German divines. The subject 
of Higher Criticism soon awakened great interest among their 
pupilsi and a new science was thus introduced, or rather created 
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ill tbis coDDtrf , which till then had been comparatively unknown. 
An army of writers, led on by Eichhom, soon made their appear* 
ance» who pursued their investigations with an ardour and extent 
of research, which awakened a general enthusiasm. Lectures oq 
bermeneutics, exegesis, criticism, and oriental literature, so far as 
it is connected with the study of the Bible, were delivered in every 
university. By becoming acquainted with the age, and with the 
moral and physical situation of the writers whose works they 
were perusing, and of the people for whom they were written, they 
soon found, as they thought, that many of the opinions entertained 
by Luther and his contemporaries, and since his day descending 
from generation to generation, could not be supported by exe- 
getical argument. The pioneers of this science, removed what 
they considered the barriers of prejudice, Bfad inherited theology. 
They were followed by others bolder in their attacks, who advanced 
still nearer what they considered the citadel of prejudice ; while 
others still more daring, eventually carried it by storm. During 
this theological contest, the genuinendss and authenticity of the 
Old Testament was first attacked, and outwork after outwork was 
gained, until all belief in it as a revelation, was almost literally ex- 
ploded from Germany. The epistles of the New Testament were 
afterwards assailed with the same weapons. The inspiration of one 
writer after another ceased to be believed, until by an almost 
equally large proportion of the theologians, they were also viewed 
as unworthy of regard, except so far as they contain a beautiful 
system of morality, and so far as they are historically interesting 
from their instrumentality in spreading Christianity. At a subse- 
quent period, the gospels were attacked in a similar manner. The 
character of Christ was soon generally believed by the clergy, to 
have no more claims to our respect than those of Plato and Aris- 
totle, unless from the greater purity of his example and of his code 
of morals, and from liis exhibition of powers of intellect which 
most of. them would have probably admitted to be much superior 
to those of the Greek philosophers. 

Unfortunately for the cause of Orthodoxy, there were very few 
men of learning among its adherents, who were able to meet their 
opponents in the field. Of those who advanced to its defence, 
most were put entirely hor$ de combaL The immense advantages 
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wUch Umb reseurehefl of ihm opponents gare tliem, enaUed t 
often to defeat their antagonists at tbe first onaet They were 
somewhat like the soldiers of civilized nations contending with sava- 
ges : they were armed with weapons, the power snd the nses 
of which were not understood until the conflict had commenced. 
They were thus enabled to take their own position, and advance 
to the attack at pleasure. Most of diose, who pursued die stndy 
of Sacred Criticism and Hermeneudes with such ardour, were 
already unbelievers when they commenced their investigations. 
To soar above ^prejudice real or imaginary, and thus elevate one^ 
self above other men, is a flight, the boldness of which is dairiing 
to the mind. This is peculiarly the case when one can^ raise bis 
contemporaries with him above the mists of inherited ftith, and 
thus be secure of having his name enrolled among the nnnibcr of 
those mighty men, who have stamped their charaeters on the 
ages in which they flourished. 

Lest some of my readers, from the remarks which have been 
here made, should imbibe a prejudice against the study of Hor- 
meneutics and exegesis, it will be proper to dwell a moment longer 
on this subject. The genial infidelity which pervaded Germany, 
from the time of Frederick the Great, prepared the way for the 
Ezegets to arrive at the conclusion which their works proclaim. It 
should not only be remembered that most of them were sceptics 
when they commenced their investigation, but that the whole tide of 
public opinion was bearing onwards with great force towards infi* 
delity, even those ^o still retained an inherited belief in Revels^ 
tion. The influence of this almost universal scepticism was not 
surpassed by that of the French philosophers during the middle 
and latter part of the eighteenth century. If it is asked^ why did 
not infidelity gain a similar victory in England; the reply is, that 
the clergy of Great Britain have always been on the side of Reve- 
lation, while those of Germany with very few exceptions were its 
most violent opponents. Whenever a people discover* that the 
clergy are sceptics they will of course adopt similar opinions. 
This was the most powerful cause of the overthrow of the Chris- 
tian religion among the people of Crermany. It is true that a smafl 
number of the divines continued firm in their belief; but the nnm* 
ber was very hmited, and until the year 1806» it was ecmtinually^ 
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deereamnf, nben diey were redueed to a mere handfhl. The 
Neologiets not only greatly outnuinbered their opponents ; they 
were Taetly superior to them in learning. Their new mode of 
wurfare overcame every obstacle. The influence of leanxing is 
almost irresistible in an intellectual country ; and there is reason 
to fear that it will be equally so in our own, whenever it is arrayed 
against Trutht unless those, whose duty it is to defend it, beSome 
thoroughly prepared for combat. If we would retain those inval- 
uable blessings^ which flow from the general belief in Revelation 
which exists in the United States, let usplace our Theological schools 
on neh a foundation, diat the students and professors shall possess 
every means of defending Truth which this world afibrds. If our 
libraries areaugmented thirty fold ; if the number of professorships is 
greatly increased, so that the greatest advantages nay flow from 
an intellectual subdivision of labour ; if we are feithful to our 
Master, who has left us the rich legacy of his precepts and exam- 
ble ; we need have no fear of attack, but relying on guidance from 
above, we may advance to any 'conflict, with the surest prospect of 
enccess. If this is not done, there is reason to fear that Neologism 
i^ay hereafter prevail among us, as it now does in Germany. 

T^e causes which I have mentioned were all-powerftd in spread- 
ing scepticism among the intelligent clergy, the laity, and literati 
of Germany. The Pietists had almost ceased to exist ;' or at least 
they had gone into such retirement, that their sentiments were 
unknown out of their parishes, or immediate circles. So universal 
was this disbeHei^ that there were not in the year 1806, as one of 
the most distinguished Orthodox professors informed me, Ave 
dergymen in Germany, who dared to come forth and declare 
themselves to the world, as belonging to the Orthodox party. Dr. 
Janike, at that time the only clergjrman in Berlin and almost the 
only one in that part of Prussia who held these sentiments, pub- 
lished a work in which he predicted, that in twenty years there 
would be no religious worship observed in that metropolis. 

The unbelief of the literati and distinguished laity spread almost 
universally through the cities. As there is no common ground 
upon which they could meet the peasantry, scepticism was not so 
general among the great mass of the people. It is true that^most 
of ikt clergy were unbelievers ; still they rarely advanced senti- 
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meats in tbeb pidpha, contrary to tfaofe eentaliied in Oeirbodb 
of frith. The rulers of the German states, as well as most of the 
clergy, regarded the pulpit as one of the moit poweiiul means 
of promoting that good order so indispensable to the stability of 
government The sermons of the latter were moral essays, which 
if they did not increase the number of believers in the religion ckf 
Chrt^t, had an auspicious influence in restraining vice. The wars 
with France j^roduced, however, an almost equally noxious eflect 
upon a large part of the peasantry. Germany was for years the 
great battle ground of Europe, and the hostile armies were con- 
tinually marching through its different states, exposing the inhabi- 
tants to every degree of suffering, and to all the temptations and 
rices which war brings in its train. The influence of the French 
soldiery over the lower classes of females, was as evident as that 
of the officers over the middle and higher classes. The morality 
of Germany lost ground continually) and during the many years 
of its subjugation, a most unhappy change became every where 
visible* 

The clergy and laity of Germany are divided into two great 
religious parties ; the Rationalists, and the Supematuralists. The 
former were called some forty years since Naturalists, or those 
who refused to admit the miracles related in the Old and New 
Testament. The work of Kant, '* Religion within the bounds of 
pure reason,'^ and the fear that this word might be considered as 
conveying an idea approximating too near to that of materialism, 
induced them to drop the name of Naturalists, and to substitute 
that of Rationaliets. The original line of distinction was a belief 
in miracles ; the one class rejecting them entirely, the other admit- 
ting at least those related to have been performed by our Saviour. 
This line of demarcation has since been changed. The word Or- 
thodox has been extensively adopted by the Supematuralists, 
though they are still sometimes interchanged. To belong to the 
Orthodox party at the present time, the great points of Lutheran 
belief must be admitted ; particularly the Trinity, the miracles of 
Christ, regeneration, the resurrection, future rewards and punish- 
ments, d&c The Rationalists universally reject the divinity of 
our Saviour, and regeneration ; though some of them will admit 
other points of the Orthodox creed, standing as it were on both 
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rides of the Kne of separation. ' These are the two great classes $ 
although from the Pantheist, and Rationalist, or Neologist (for the 
last two words are synonymous,) to the most rigid Supematnralist, 
almost every creed which has ever existed is believed by some of the 
clergy. To enable you to understand the account of the present 
state of Orthodoxy, you will observe, that I shall make use of 
the words Rationalist, Neologist, and Naturalist, as synonymous. 
The terms Supematuralist and Orthodox convey also the same 
idea. 

Within the last thirteen years, Orthodoxy has been gaining 
ground rapidly. This change has been produced by a number of 
causes arising out of the peculiar situation of €rermany, imme« 
diately before and since the peace of Paris. The most prominent 
were the following, 

^ First. Scepticism, which had been gaining new and new victo- 
ries for nearly half a century, had now reached its ultimatum. 
When the human mind in its love of theorizing has arrived at such 
an extreme, that it can go no farther without making shipwreck 
of reason, there is of necessity a re-action. This remark was pecu- 
liarly applicable to many of the philosophers and theologians. A 
philosopher with his eyes closed, may persuade himself with the 
followers of Fichte, that every thing which he had previously seen 
or felt, was the creation of his own mind ; but the great majority 
of those who embrace such a system, will find their individual 
experience a complete refutation of it, a short time after its novelty 
has ceased to intoxicate them. The literati and students may, by 
the force of Bchelling's mind, be convinced that there is no objec- 
tive God, or one who is separate from the world and themselves ; 
but this belief, after they have examined and reflected upon the 
wonderful adaptation of means to ends, which every day presents 
to an observing eye, will fade from the minds of those who have 
no favourite systems to support Though a nation like the Grer- 
mans may apply the same rules of interpretation to the Bible, as 
to Homer or Plato, they will eventually refuse to receive such, as 
would introduce chaos into all ancient literature, and completely 
destroy the ttsus loquendi of the writer and his contempora- 
jies» By the interpretation of many of the theologians, the Bi« 
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Me was frittered away, until at tengtfa it meant erefj tliiBg* «r 
nothing. 

Secondly. The calamities brought upon the nation by Am 
subjection to the French, and by the numerous wars which preceded 
and succeeded their humiliation, were so great, that neither reason 
nor philosophy afforded them the consolation which they desired* 
The hand of heaven was heavy upon them, and to Heaven many 
of the afflicted looked eventually for relief. In their struggle for 
liberty, they supplicated the Almighty for his blessing on their 
exertions. The success which attended their efforts, led not a 
small number to believe that God had heard and answered their 
prayers ; and that by his aid, they had been enabled to work out 
their own deliverance. This belief soon afler the peace of 1815^ 
was very general in Prussia, where the French yoke had been 
grievous indeed. The effect of their subjugation, and their sub- 
sequent freedom from foreign oppression, is said to have had no 
small influence in checking the tide of scepticism in that kingdom, 
and to a more limited extent in all the northern states of Ger^ 
fnany. 

Thirdly. The patronage which the king of Prussia and some of 
ibe other monarchs have afforded to Orthodoxy, has beenjthe prin- 
dpal eanse of this change. In some of my previous letters, I have 
allnded particularly to the fears of the German monardis lest the 
desire of freedom should finally become so general, as to threaten 
the stability of their thrones. This seems to have been felt by 
Frederick William, much more sensibly than by any other sove- 
reign. His withholding the constitution he had promised to his 
people, and the destruction of the secret societies in the nniversi- 
Cies, together with the punishment of the students, were not in the 
view of the Prussian government adequate means to secuna the 
body politic. The disease was too deeply fixed to be removed hf 
such slight remedies. In examining this disorder, Frederick and 
his ministers eventually discovered a medicine, which is regarded 
by the Grermans as one of the most extraordinary ever applied to 



* Profenor Stuart in his Letters to Mr. Channing, lias given a 
•of inatances of this kind. Were it necessary, several equally extravafani 
might here be added, which I heard while attending the lectures of eonw of 
ihs Neologistic professors of Crennany. 
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a policed nmhdf. TUs was nothing more nor less, Aan a gradual 
aradication of latitudinaiianisnit and an artificial introduction of 
Orthodoxy* They now embraced the opinion, that the systeoiffof 
philosophy and theology, which had so long existed in the univer- 
sities, were fitted to make disloyal subjects. The king thought, 
that if they used such latitude when speaking of the spiritual king* 
dom of Christ, the time might not be far distant when they would 
exhibit what he considered an equal want of reverence, in critici- 
sing his own character and conduct As this scepticism was to be 
eradicated, it was necessary to select some i^igious system, which 
would become more instrumental in supporting the rights of royalty. 
He was induced to select Orthodoxy, and thus to avow himself a 
supernaturalist, froni an opinion which the Orthodox universally hold 
in this country ; that resistance to a legitimate monarch is a great 
sin in the eye of God. I was not aware until aftef my arrival in 
Grermany, that any Protestant sect existed, that still held this doe- 
trine as a part of their creed. During my residence here, I have 
eonversed with many of the Orthodox laity, students, divines, and 
professors, and I have never met with one, and after repeated 
inquiries have never heard of one, who did not make it an article 
of his &ith. They have not only contended with me that we were 
VDJustifiable in our resistance to England, but they carry this prin- 
ciple so far, as to condemn the Greeks for their revolt from the 
Turks* When the success of our revolutionary struggle and the 
wonderful manner in which heaven has blessed us. since our inde-^ 
pendence, have been adduced by me as a strong ground for believ- 
ing, that God did not regard it as an unpardonable tdn; they 
imiversally replied that our cup of iniquity was not yet full, and 
that a heavy punishment was in store for us.* Such an opinion i» 

* The king of Pnunia, when he consented that his physician and two of 
the court preachers should call upon the nation to contribute to the relief of 
the suffering Greeks, found himself placed in a dilemma. By sending money 
to the Greek government, he openly admitted that cases might occur, when. 
reslBtance was justifiable. To avoid this difficulty, the Prussians were invited 
to contribute to all the naked, wounded, and starving sufferers of that unhappy 
nation. ' I have not the Proclamation by me, and cannot quote the words. Th» 
phraseology of it, however, was so peculiar, and it was so often a topic or 
eoBversation, that I am certain that the precise idea, if not the language oT 
'the address is heie given. 
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exceedingly agreeable io Frederick William. This *la the rery 
principle of the Holy Alliance, of which he is one of the most 
active members. As the rationalists do not only disbelieve this, 
but think that we are now receiving our reward for our manly re- 
sistance to oppression, the king has within a few years, felt a strong 
disgust for neologism, and no one who publicly avows these senti- 
ments, anticipates the sunny favours of royalty. Though the electors 
and gnnd dukes of the north of Germany, have not felt the same 
fears on this subject as the king of Prussia, they have been com- 
pelled through his influence and that of Austria, to assume at least 
the appearance of being unfriendly to an excess of scepticism in 
the universities ; and in some of these institutions, orthodox pro- 
fessors have been chosen within a few years. 

Frederick William has adopted two modes of eradicating neolo- 
gism, which promise to be at least apparently successful. The first 
of these is the introduction of a liturgy into the Evangelical charch. 
The means he has since made use of to compel the new theologians 
to adopt it, have been referred to in a previous letter. The second 
mode is, that of filling the professors* chairs with those only who 
are Orthodox. He had seen the immense influence of the univer- 
sities, in the diffusion of scepticism during the latter half of the last 
century, and the first twelve years of the present. These fountains 
of rationalism he has accordingly determined, to make at least poli- 
tically Orthodox. The profound attainments and brilliant talents of 
many of the neologistic professors had given them a fame, in which 
the Prussians gloried. Their authority over the intellectual part 
of the nation was so great, that the king dared not remove them 
from their places. He has chosen a more gradual' method of puri- 
fying these seats of learning ; that of filling the vacancies occasioned 
by death or removal, with men who not only profess, but who will 
also teach supematuralism. He has not confined this policy to 
the theological department, but has made the orthodoxy of those 
who fill the chairs of law and philosophy also, to be to some extent 
the passport to his favour. As the lectures of most of those who 
fill these departments, are neither immediately nor remotely con- 
nected with theology, the Neologists have regarded this step with 
feelings of indignation. They say that men of brilliant talents are 
oflen overlooked on account of their liberality of sentiment, and 
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that dupernatllralists of rerj inferior talents, are preferred «t«ii 
in those branches of literature, which have not the least connexion 
with theology. The neologists as well as iheir opponents, now 
admit, that orthodoxy is the stepping stone to literary preferment. 
By thos patronising the cause of Bupematuralism, the goTemment 
>ure certain of finding many converts in such a country as Prussia : 
both because the natives of .that country are bom itionarchists, and 
in the eyes of many, the actions of the king are holy in comparison 
with those 'of other men, and because the difficulty of acquiring a 
subsistence is so great, (for the literary market is crowded) that 
many will change their creeds for the sake of their daily bread. 
The effect of this measure of the king, has been a great increase in 
the number of orthodox professors. In Berlin, where a few years 
since there was not one in the theological department, they now 
form the majority; an4 in the other universities of Prussia, ffaey 
exist in considerable numbers. 

The effect of this patronage on true religion will be most 
unfortunate. Very many, who are Neologists at heart, wOI be 6u- 
pematuralists only in profession. All those who turn from interestf 
however Orthodox •they may be in their lecture-rooms, will be 
nnable always completely to invest themselves with this false 
garb; the cloven foot will sometimes appear. This effect has 
already become visible to both parties. The Neologists say, that 
there is very little more real orthodoxy at the present time than 
ten years since : the Orthodox themselves universally admit, that 
of those who profess and teach these sentiments, ^only a small 
proportion are so in truth ; by this I intend, that they do not 
believe in that thorough change of diaracter, which is inculcated 
by Christ in his conversation with Nicodemus, although they teach 
it to their students. The doctrine of regeneration is regarded by 
many of them very much in the same light as a political or 
mathematical troth, and as possessing Kttle, if any more, moral 
influence. Such an exotic faiUi cannot flourish in the cold soil of 
hypocrisy. Nothing but the artificial heat which fear or interest 
will excite, can keep it from perishing. It will, it must be dis- 
covered, to be a native of another dime ; and, when this is know](, 
its influence will be deleterious. A hypocrite, whatever may be 
bis faith, does more injury to the cause he has espoused, than. 
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many sincere believers can counteract by their example. Wlj, 
in Italy and in France, are so large a portion of the intelligent 
men sceptics ? It is because so many of the priests lire in direct 
opposition to their professions. The people soon cease to inquire 
whether the precepts proclaimed are good or bad^ but condemn 
them at once from the noxious fruit they seem to produce. 
Though precisely the same effects will not exist in this Goontry, 
since the Germans are, comparatively, a moral people, they will 
extend so far as to lead a large proportion of the students to doubt 
the truths which they hear inculcated. But, although they cherish 
such doubts, they will, undoubtedly, in great numbers, become 
nominally Orthodox ; for the only question with the government 
will be, is his creed right ? and it wDl ask no farther. If this is 
found to be the case, they will, if intellectually qualified; be per- 
mitted to deliver lectures. In these, Neplogism will be attacked, 
and Supernaturalism defended, so long as the tide sets in fkvoiir of 
the latter. Royal eyes have discovered it to be the truth, and 
such optics are peculiarly acute in Germany, where patronage is 
associated with the reception of the monarch's opinions. This 
ro3ral keenness of vision will be praised and admired by all men 
destitute of principle, just so long as they hope to obtain a portion 
of the loaves and fishes, and no longer. Any creed, no matter 
what it may be, when thus resting on a factitious foundation, will 
crumble to pieces very soon after a change takes place in the 
religious sentiments of the ruler, or whenever he is succeeded by 
one whose faith differs from his own. It will then ^* fade away 
like the baseless fabric of a vision." 

Of the number of Orthodox professors and teachers in the theolo- 
gical department, it is impossible to give you aiiy very definite infor- 
mation, as I have yet found no German who could inform me. The 
majority of that faculty in Berlin and Tiibingen, nominally hold these 
sentiments, and some of them are certainly sincere. In Halle there 
are but two, and in Gottingen not one ; though Staudlein, who 
died after my leaving that city, had been for some years previous 
to his death, losing his attachment to Neologism, and rapidly 
approaching the line which divides the two parties. In Leipzig 
there are several ; in Heidelberg at least two; and ii^ Bonn two or 
three. In aU the Prussian universities there are a number, thongh 
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Ifaere ii none^ excepting Berlin, which can be considered aa Ortho- 
dox; that isy where the majority of the professors are of this 
character. The lectures of many of this class are attended by 
nnmeroQS audiences, although, with the exception of those of the 
Berlin university, the rooms of the Neologists are much more 
crowded than those of their opponents. During my residence in 
that city, the lectures of professor Neander and Tholuc were much 
more frequented than even those of Schleiermacher, who is 
uniTersally considered as possessing the brightest mind of any 
theologian of Prussia. It is difficult to account for this fact, for 
eight-tenths of the students were Neologists, and of the remainder 
many were only, theoretically, Supematuralists. Among the 
professors of the other departments, there are in every university, 
with the exception of Gottingen, a number who profess to believe 
in Revelation. In that institution there are very few, if any, who 
are openly orthodox. 

Of the comparative number of Neologistic and Orthodox con- 
gregations I am ignorant, as there are no published reports 
respecting the Lutheran church. Were such a . statement to 
appear, it would be almost equally difficult to ascertain the fact, 
as the peculiar sentiments of the clergy would not be alluded to. 
No one, to whom my inquiries have been addressed, has been 
willing to give me a definite answer; «nd when by repeated 
efforts I have succeeded in procuring answers, I have never found 
any two persons who have agreed. Both parties unite in saying, 
that Neologism has lost ground rapidly in Germany within a few 
years. ' The Supematuralists assert that there is much theoretical 
Orthodoxy, but at the same time maintain that real religion is 
much more flourishing than at any previous period since the time 
of Kant, and that it is making new conquesU every year. In 
support of these opinions, they allege that the number of theolo- 
gical professors has greatly increased ; and that in many towns, 
where a few years since there was not one Orthodox clergyman, 
there are now several, and that the number is continually increas- 
ing. In Berlin, for example, where there was but one, there are 
now twelve, at least half of whom are said to be sincere Super- 
naturalists. In Elberfeld, there are now ten such congregations, 
where a few years since there were none. They state also, that 
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tbera hftTe- bean refonnationf in vmrioiM parta of Pronia* (thejr 
we this word in the mum tense as. we oae <ke pitfaee, rertrals of 
religion,) within a few years, and that thej not unfieqiiendj oceiv 
at the fNreseat time. How extensively these refonnadone hare 
existed, is unknown, as there are no reports made of Ae state of 
the chureh, as no examination of individuals takes plaee; asid aa 
there is comparatively little conversation on the subject of reMgpoB 
between the clergyman and his people here. The ehnreh, aa wo 
use this wordy is in Prussia, considered as invisibk, md it is 
strikingly so to the eyes of a foreigner. 

The opinions of individuals, belonging to each of the two great 
patties, on the subject of religion are endlessly various. There is 
only one common ground on which Aey unite ^ the neeeplien^ or 
Hie rqectaon of Revelation* This is the broad line of demarcatioiw 
F«w of the Neologists agree, excepting on this pqtnt» being subdi- 
vided into many schools, in which scarcely two persons ean be 
found who have precisely the sune creed. They may be ar* 
nmged under tfiree classes : the proper Rationalists, the Idealiata» 
and Am Ptaitfieists. The first class owe their or%in to Kant. 
They make reason the touchstone to which they apply rov^tion. 
The Idealists* do not belong to any i^losopbical school* but 
take some of their sentiments froiki this, Mid some from that 
system. They introduce their philosophical notions into the 
Bible, and explain it in a symbolical manner. The Pantheists, 
who form a very small minority, accommodate Chrbtianity to 
their peculiar system of philosophy. These are the leading 
divisions of Neologism. They might be divided and subdivided, 
until your patience would be exhausted. 

Though there is not the same variety of faith, among the Ortho- 
dox, they are very lar from being united. They agree in submitting 
reason, and every phik>sophical system to Revelation. On die 
subject of reveIatioa« however, they differ not a little. Most of 
the Orthodox, I here speak of the professors, do not believe so 
folly in the Old as in the New Testament The majority, how- 
ever, of the clergy of that class, give equal credit to the inspira- 
tion of both. Tins want of belief; results from the critical 

* This class must not be ooolbiinded with the Idealists, the former fojloirav 
efFichte^ 
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iB?eillgBtioi» respeetlDg the kispinrtion of the Old Testatnent^ 
wMeh hmre been puMkhed during the last half century. Ae yef 
no Orthodox writer hag, in their opinion, been able to meet the 
Arguments of Neologism. The majority of the SapemaiuraHsts 
profess to believe the miracles of the Old Testament, though 
many reject them. As a sect, they beliere that the books were 
wrHten at a much later period than they profess to have been 
composed f and that as their authenticity has not been proved, the 
mi#aeles eannot be. Most of them admit the miracles of the 
Apostles ; and all, beliere in those of our Saviour. Some of them, 
however, do not attach the same importance to the instructions of 
Hie former, as to those of Christ There are a few 4ho ^do not 
beKeve the Apoetles to have been inspired, but what the proportio(i 
is I am ignorant. 

The doctrine of the eternity of future punishment is almost univer* 
sally refected. I have seen but one person in Germany who believed 
it, and but one other whose mind was wavering on this subject 
Many of them acknowledge that the New Testament seems to 
inculcate this doctrine ; but they find it, as tiiey sayV so irreeon- 
dkble with our ideas of of the infinitely benevolent Being, whom 
Oodhas revealed himself to be, that if they believe in hisperfec* 
fions, they must reject the doctrine. Some contend that it is not 
even apparently announced. To those texts "trhich are generally 
believed with us to involve it, they give a different explanation in 
their interpretation; finding, as Ihey brieve, philological diffi-* 
cultles in the way* Some few would meet the arguments of those 
who believe it, by asserting, that the oldest manuscript of the 
New Testament, is of the sixth eentury ; and that, during the 
Arian and other controversies which agitated the church from the 
Age of the Apostles until that time ; there is not only a possibility, 
but a probability, that some errors have made their way into the 
text. Others affirm, as one of the Orthodox professors who is 
cetnstdered to be eminent for his piety« told me, respecting him- 
self, that this doctrine evidenlSy appears in the Netr Testament^ 
but that his heatt could npt receive it, unless he were to change 
bis views of the character of God. That we now enjoy but a 
single ray of Revelation in comparison with the light which wiS 
burst upon our view in the future world ; and that when we come 
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to behoM the glory of 6od» u it will there be rerealed to ns he 
belieyed that this apparent difficulty in his moral gOFemmenty 
would be explained. 

The belief in the Sabbath, as an institution binding upon us in 
the sense in which it is generally viewed in the United States, is 
uniTersally rejected. In my conTersations with very many on 
this subject, I haye never seen nor heard of one who did not 
regard it as a Mosaic institution, merely. They say that ^ everj 
day should be a Sabbath to the Christian, but that as we are 
" required to assemble together for religious worship, it b necessary 
to select a particular day. As goyemment have determined upon 
the day, it is our duty to observe that in preference to another." 
4 The existence of religion depends on the observance of the 
Sabbath. Wherever it is observed, religion flourishes, and exactly 
in proportion to its observance. Should any one doubt this» let 
him compare England, Scotland, and the United States of America, 
where the Sabbath is exclusively observed* with France, Italy, 
and Germany, where it is comparatively disregarded. To me it 
appears that the Sabbath is the foundation of our political pros- 
perity. A republic cannot exist without religion, and religion 
cannot extensively flourish without the observance of that day. If 
we should abolish the Sabbath in our country, the great barrier to 
that immorality would be broken down, which has destroyed 
most republics which have preceded us, and which promises to 
destroy those of South America. 

The Orthodox regard us as very heretical in our views of re- 
sistance to oppression.* They impliciUy believe in the duty of 
submission to your legitimate sovereign, for they make a dis- 
tinction between one who has inherited a throne, and a usurper* 
The fact that every monarch of Europe acquired most or aU of 



* One of the Germans who was distm^ished for his holy life, and for the 
benevolence of his heart, remarked to me, that he did not aee how any m» 
who believed, that under any drcnmstance it was lawfbl to resist yow rakr. 
could be a good man. I have in no other instance, discovered the same 
narrowness of vision, or the same adherence to a minor point of faith. Peiw 
l^Mi this may prore a lesson to some one of my readers, who is disposed to 
^hut the gates of Heaven upon all those, who believe ninety and nine artidss 
Af his creed, but who reject the hundredth. 
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his territory hy the usurpations and conquests of his ancestors, or 
by his own, makes no difference in his claims to legitimacy. They 
accordingly justify themselves for throwing off the Fretfch yoke, 
on the ground that Napoleon was a usurper. As the Poles have 
been subject to Russia, Austria, and Prussia, during several suc- 
cessions, they would now condemn them for resistance. Thank 
Heaven that this article of their creed has never found its way into 
our country. They generally found this opinion on the direction 
of Paul to the Roman church : << let every soul be subject unto the 
higher powers ; — tbe powers that be are ordained of God." 

Some of those with whom I have conversed, appear to be emi^ 
nent for their piety. I have never seen any Christians, who 
seemed to me to have a deeper sense of the odiousness of sin fai 
the sight of Grod, or whose hearts beat with a more ardent graS- 
tade for our Saviour, for the great redemption he has made for 
fallen man. I know of no examples of humility, greater than those 
exhibited by some of these gentlemen, or more elevated views of 
the character of God than you discover in their conversation. So 
£ur as an opinion can be formed of them from their reputation, and 
from their conversation, we must look in vain for brighter examples 
of piety than they exhibit. They certainly manifest a greater 
spirit of love for those who difer from them, than is found in most 
of our sects, and they feel very unwilling to shut the gates of 
heaven against all those who do not believe every article of their 
creed. In thb charity and love, the Christians of most Protestant 
countries would do well to imitate them. 

Predestination, as taught by Calvin, is almost universally re-^ 
jected by the Orthodox. I have never met with a German who 
believed it There are, however, a very small number in Elber- 
feld'and in the province of Kleve Berg, who still receive this doc- 
tnne as a part of their faith. 

In my letter on the churches of Prussia, allusion is made to the 
great difficulties which prevented the clergy from acquiring that 
influence over their people, which the same body of men exert in 
our own country. They instruct their children previously to con* 
firmation, and their congregations also from the pulpit ; but having 
no separate building, where they can often meet those who are 
interested in religion, they have very limited means of learning the 
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flteteof it ifi their pariflhes. Trom ibis eamef$Mmdtm horn Aar 
cov^f^nMre pivrerty, tli^e is very little inteTcounie hetweeo than 
and the greater majority of their parishioners. The ^practice of 
making pastoral Tisits, as with us, is unknown. They perfoim the 
duties prescribed by law, but they are not, as with us, the Shepherds 
of their flocks, v Frooa the great retirement in which Uiey live, 
their influence is fp^tly circumscribed, particularly in relatum to 
the extremes of society ; for these two classes in the liurge towna, 
rarely attend church, and in the country, have but a very limited 
intercourse with their pastor. 

The sermons of the Neologistic clergymen treat principaDy of 
the duties of morality. They are often written in a fine style, and 
exhibit much compass of thought Thoee of the Orthodox are not 
as much addressed to the conscience, as the sermons we are accus- 
tomed to hear in the United States : this results probably irom the 
fact, that they are n«l so well acquainted with the heart, in con- 
sequence of their restricted intercourse with their parishioners ; a9 
well as from the scepticism of many of the nominal Orthodox. 
They rarely preach in such a manner as to alarm their hearen, 
believing that it is mudi the wiser course to allure men to truth 
and holiness, by exhibitions of the mercy of God, rather than by 
preaching the terrors of the law. 

Metaphysical preaching, 4>f which I have as yet heard none here, 
is regarded as injurious ; as not only doing the hearer no good, 
but as also tending to harden the speaker's heart Their sermons 
are more adapted to the understanding of their auditors, and by 
them they are understood. They preach doctrinal sermons, rarely; 
believing that those which are practical, are much more usefoL 

Their manner of preaching is sometimes animated in their utter* 
ance, but they are very hostile to gesture, on the ground that it 
may be regarded as an imitation of the player. This, to me, 
ridiculous prejudice, is universal in this country. If much of the 
efiect produced by the actor is owingf to his action, why should not 
ihe clergyman avail himself of this most powerful means of arrest' 
ing the attention of his hearers ? Why are the French and Italians 
more eloquent in conversation than any people in Europe ? Be- 
cause they feel no embarassment, and because they make gesluresr 
iwhenevier nature prompts them. I know of aolhing more doqueal 
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than the geattires made by an infant in distress, or than the panto- 
mimic action of Italj. Why should we not avail ourselvies of tUta 
impressiye language of nature ? Action is one of the most powerful 
means of producing an effect upon mankind, whether it is seen in 
the pulpit, or the stage, or in our western forests. I should as soon 
think of not eating roast beef^ because Talma and Dement, the 
great actors of Paris and Berlin, eat it, as of not qstng mj arms in 
addressing an audience, because they do. 
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• LETTER XXIV. 



Weimar, 1820. 



Soon after the date of my last letter, I left Leipzig for Weimar, 
in one of those brilliant evenings so often seen here during the 
months of August ani September. Goethe says, somewhere in hia 
autobiography, that a very agreeable sensation is experienced 
by a lover, when a new attachment commences before the old one 
is entirely extinguished. Thus at the setting sun one beholds with 
joy the moon ascending on the oppobite side of the horizon, and 
rejoices in the double splendour of those heavenly bodies. Though 
my residence in Saxony had not placed me in a situation to feel 
all the beauty of this comparison, I enjoyed in a very high degree 
the brilliancy of this almost Italian evening. As we left the gates 
of the city, the sun was drawing a rich mantle of clouds around 
him, which he lighted up with most gorgeous colours. In the east 
the full moon soon elevated her silvery form above the spires of 
the apparently receding city, shedding a brighter and brighter 
effulgence upon the expanding landscape, as the rich tints of the 
west gradually faded away. As we rolled on, the moon climbed her 
upward path, rejoicing in her brightness, and in the lovely scene 
which she illumined. It was at this hour that we crossed the field 
of Lutzen, so memorable in the thirty years' war, and in the recent 
atruggle for liberty. On the lefl side of the road, a short distance 
from Lutzen, is a small monument of granite, placed on the spot 
where Gustavus Adolphus fell in (he noblest cause for which man 
ever combated* Though less than two centuries have passed away 
since the hero hallowed this plain with his blood, no Protestant 
can behold this humble monument, without feeling emotions of a 
much more elevated character, than those which are awakened by 
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the mighty ruins that rise in the Roman Forumy recallifig to his 
mind by their gigantic foRns, the ages of departed glory. 

The second battle of Lutzen, though not more obstinately con* 
tested, was more terrific in its carnage and in the number of com- 
batants, than that in which Gustavus fell. As connected with the 
greatest events which have agitated the world, it will always be 
viewed with great interest ; but when standing by the humble stone 
which reminds you of that hero's end, the modern contest \b for- 
gotten. No cause for which man ever fought was more holy ; no 
monarch who has girded on the sword of battle, was ever actua- 
ted by purer motives than the sovereign of Sweden. His chival- 
ric courage, the sacrifices which he made in defending the rights of 
eoBscience, the resources he exhibited in the hour of greatest dan- 
ger, and the brilliant triumphs of his short career, rendered him 
the idol of his army, the glory of his nation, and one of the bright- 
est ornaments of the human race. Nations wept at his fall^ for he 
had wrought out for them a deliverance from oppression ; and suc- 
ceeding generations will regard him, to the end of time, as one of 
the greatest benefactors of mankind. 

Weimar is not distinguished for its beauty or architecture. The 
palace of the, grand duke is spacious, but the country seat of his 
ton is in magnitude and taste, not superior to many of the palaces 
of the private gentlemen of the continent. Charles Augustus felt 
more interest in literature than in magnificent edifices and splendid 
furniture, and instead of consuming his revenue in ornaments for 
his palace, he appropriated it to his university at Jena, and to the 
increase of the library for the use of the citizens and of the dis- 
tinguished poets who had been drawn to his capital by his patron- 
age. This library now contains one hundred and ten thousand 
volumes. It is very rich in those departments which would be pe- 
culiarly interesting to the poet and philosopher, as well as in natu- 
ral history, the favourite study of the grand duke. 

The celebrated geographical institution of Weimar is the most 
exlensive in Germany. Connected with it is a very extensive esta- 
blishment of lithography and engraving, numerous printing presses, 
and a manufactory of globes. Hassel, the great geographer of 
{Germany, superintends the geographical department of this insti- 
tution. More than two hundred persons are here employed in 
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]MroTidiiig mentftl nutriment for Germany. This it one of the 
largest private mantifactoring establishments I have seen, and aa 
much more interesting than most others, as the wants of die ndnd 
are superior to those of the body. Herr von Froriep, the proprie- 
tor of this establishment, is one of the most interesting and ae> 
compHshed gentlemen yon will meet in a three years* ramble cm. 
the continent. 

Weimar contained in 1821, according to Hassel, 203,O0Q udiaU- 
tants, of whom 184,700 belonged to the Lutheran, 6,100 to the 
Reformed, and 9,100 to the Catholic church. T^e yearly : 
is 1,875,000 guldens. The army is smaU, consisting of not i 
than 9000 men, which is about the number of troops Weimar i 
furnish to the Alliance in case of a Germanic war. The giand 
duke has given a constitution to his subjects, and the parliament 
holds its regular sessions. The inhabitants appear to care Tery 
little about their constitution, as the administration of the grand 
duke has been so equitable, that they have never been desirous of 
an extension of their freedom. 

Weimar, the capital of the small duchy of that name, has acquired 
an influence in Germany, rarely enjoyed by a city of its limited 
population. The present grand duke, who inherited the dominions 
of his father in 1768, displayed, soon after he ascended the throne 
in 177&I the same love of literature which had distinguished his 
mother during her regency. His territory was so small in extent 
and population, that he clearly saw that it would be impossible for 
him to gain, either by conquest, or by the resources of his little state, 
much weight in the balance of power of Europe. As all monarchs 
love distinction, he resolved to obtain it by becoming the patron of 
literature in Germany. Goethe was then a rising star in the litMary 
horizon of his country. The grand duke, whose mind had been 
formed by his celebrated instructer, the poet Wieland, soon 
discovered the talents of the bard of Frankfort Accordingly, he 
Invited him to Weimar, with the offer of a pension sufficient to 
enable him to pursue his literary career, without any of those 
trials to which the intellectually great are so often exposed. This 
invitation Goethe accepted, and in a few months after the succession 
of his patron, he chose that city as his future residence. Whenever 
the grand duke saw men of genius, he held out to them the most 
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tattering propo6ftUy and in a short time Wieland, Goethe, Herder, 
Schiller, and Mtiaaus, formed a constellation of the first magnitude, 
diffnsing light, not only oi> Weimar, but throughout Germany. 
These men were the bosom friends of their sovereign, and in their 
aopiety he passed many of those hours which were not devoted to 
the afiairs of state. Enjoying that patronage so often indispensable 
to success in their career, they devoted their talents to various 
departments of literature, and in a few years gave a renown to 
Weimar never previously possessed by any city of Germany, and 
farelyy if ever equalled, by any other of moderate extent, since 
Athens ceased to diffuse its light over the south of Europe. Of 
this bright circle, the grand duke and Goethe only remain. Tliey 
have beheld one and another of their companions called to the 
land of silence, and can now converse with them only in their 
works, and in the scenes which memory recals to their view. 

Charles Augustus is now sixty-nine years of age, and with the 
exception of the king of Saxonyt has reigned longer than any 
monarch now living in Europe. His reign has been marked by mild- 
Bess and wisdom, and rarely has the sun looked down upon a people 
who are more attached to their ruler, or beheld a better sovereign. 
Ever since he ascended the throne, he has been a munificent patron 
of letters, and under his fostering hand, the university of Jena rose 
to the first rank among the German institutions. For some years 
it contained more than a thousand students, and among its pro- 
fessors it enrolled the names of Schiller, Schelling, Schlegel, 
liuden, Oken, and several others, men of whom any country might 
be proud. Since the death of Kotzebue, this school has greatly 
diminished in numbers, in consequence of the political excitement 
occasioned by the Wartburg festival, and from its having been the 
residence of Sand, the murderer of that poet. Some of the mo- 
narchs have refused to give their subjects permission to study there, 
while many young men have thought, that an education at Jena 
would prove a barrier to their success in life. In consequence, it 
contains at the present time less than ^re hundred students ; and, 
until the political fever which agitates many of the governments of 
this country subsides, it will not re-assume its proper rank among 
the universities of Germany.* 

* Charles Au2u.<ttut died about the close of Uie year 1828. In his will b* 
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Goethe ii the magnusApoWo of German literature, and foreignen 
resort to this town from all parts of Europe to see him ; many of 
whom, independently of his residence here, would be almost 
unconscious of the locality of Weimar. H.e has been for fifty years 
the favourite poet as well as prose writer of his country, and no 
man of genius, except Voltaire, ever had as much incense offered 
at his shrine. The mention of his name excites a gk>w in the mind 
of the student, and with his works, every intelligent German m 
more familiar than with those of any other writer. The greal 
difficulty of mastering this copious language, has confined his faoM 
ix> this side of the Rhine, while the miserable translations idiieh 
have been made of his works, both in French and English, hBr€ 
given bat a distorted picture of his great and powerful mind. AU 
the spirit of his poetry has evaporated in these foreign idioms; 
and the reviewers, who apparently knew little more of his works 
than what they derived from these translations, have amused 
themselves and their countrymen, who were most of them equally 
ignorant of the language of the original, with humorous sallies and 
satirical remarks upon the character and mind of one who has 
been the wonder of his country. It is from such distortions, that 
we have formed our opinion of a genius scarcely inferior to Shaks- 
peare and Milton, and who in attainments yields not to the author 
of Comus.* Objects seen by the eye of ignorance, are usually 
divested of their beauty, and when beheld through such a duD 
medium as the translations of most of the German poets, or the 

direoted that hie remains dioold hereafter be placed between those of Goethe 
and SchiUor, the former on his right and the latter on his left hand. This is the 
^ only instance in the history of literature, where a monarch has, even in death, 
been unwilling to be separated from those who had no claim^n his patronage 
but that of genius. Goethe is still living; Schiller died in 1{)05. 

* Even at the present daj, little is known in England of German literature. 
The Foreign Quarterly Roview, in allusion to this subject says, ^ We English- 
men live far too much in a world of onr own ; we have too high ideas of 
the importance of every thing done in England, and are too apt to undervalne 
the proceedings of other countries. It need not be said, that we know almost 
nothing of the writings of other countries. A few poets, historians, and 
scientific writers, came over to us; but of the mass of writings on religion, 
reformation, and of change of opinion on the contiuent, we absolutely know 
notliing.'* 
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deep inwrought prejudice of most reviewerB, they assume unnatural 
forms and colours. From these causes arise the diferent estimates 
which have been formed of Goethe and Schiller, in England and 
in Germany. The latter is only known in our language by a 
translation of Wallenstein, and by the works of his boyhood, 
especially by his Robbers, which he wrote at seyenteen years of 
age ; and from this puerile effort, when compared with the pro- 
duction of his manhood, many regard the mind of the author, as a 
i>lending of all that is wild and extravagant, as teeming with more 
schw'drmereyy than ever filled the heart and brain of the most 
mystical enthusiast. In G^hnany, however, Schiller has created 
ft national drama, and* in a countr}', too, where Shakspeare is as 
much read and admired, as in England and the United States. An 
enMghtened people like th^ Germans, cannot for thirty years hav^e 
formed such an estimate of their great dramatist, if his plays 
possess the character usually ascribed to them by the English. 

Goethe has been for more than half a century, not only univer- 
sally admired, ^ut almost idolized.' Monarchs, from the Neva to 
the Rhine, have united with their subjects in paying him the 
tribute of their homage; and not a small number have visited 
Weimar,* to behold the man who has elevated himself by the force 
of his genius, and his creative power, above any monarch who now 
sways his sceptre in Europe. His Iphigenia is the most classic 
poem of the last century, and strikingly exhibits the purity and 
melody of German verse, when moulded by such a mind. His 
countrymen regard it with admiration, as characterized by a purity 
of diction, and a poetic beauty, of which they were not previously 
« conscious that their rich and glowing language was capable. No 
writer, except Scott in Ivanhoe, has ever produced such a picture 
of the feudal ages, as you find in Gotz von Berlichengen ; and 
while perusing it, you as really live in that wild stormy period, as 

* From the Emperor Alexander, Goethe received the order of St. Auie, 
and that of Alexander Newsky. Napoleon presented him with the croM of 
the Legion of Honour ; and, while at Weimar^ in a circle of monarchs and 
princes, passed most of the evening in conversation with the poet The grand 
duke has given him the cross of the White Falcon of Weimar, and the emperor 
of Austria that of the order of Leopold. In 1827, the king of Bavaria rode a 
joumej to that dty to risit the poet, and to present him with the grand cross 
«f the order of Merit. 
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when climbing the lofty towers, or wandering over the monnmeftiv 
which spread such a charm over the landscapes of the Rhine. 
Shakspeare has never created a scene, where stronger, or more 
heart rending passion is exhibited, than in the visit of Faust to 
Margarilf while in prison ; nor has his genius more perfectly deve- 
loped the wonderful conceptions of his mind, than has been done 
by Goethe, in the three prominent characters of that extraordinary 
poem.* I am not here merely repeating the opinions which the 
CJermans have formed of him ; they are those of every foreigner 
I ,have ever seen, who has had a sufficient knowledge of the 
language to understand Faust in the 8riginal. 

With such feelings towards Goethe, you can easily believe that 
no little interest was felt by me in beholding a man, who has been 
the pride of his country, and the envy of monarchs. Never was 
my curiosity more intense, than when I was ushered into his 
parlour, or than in the few minutes which elapsed before he 
entered. As the door opened, I saw approaching me, a tall form, 
slightly bending with age. I had often heard, that he possessed 
the noblest physiognomy of any of the literati of Germany, and 
although I had formed a brilliant ideal of his physical man, 
when beholding his lofly forehead, his beaming eye, and the 
beautiful features of his expressive countenance, I felt that there 
was a suitable mansion for such a mind. Though he has probably 
seen more distinguished society than any scholar or poet of 
Europe, he appears somewhat embarrassed when you are first 
presented to him. I should have imputed this to his ill health 
(for he was slightly indisposed when I first saw him,) had not one 
of his most intimate friends subsequently informed me, that he 
* had never been able entirely to conquer this feeling, by his exten* 
sive intercourse with the world. It is only after a long acquaint- 
ance with him, when the stranger ceases and you meet him on 
terms of familiarity, that you see the whole of his character. It 
is then that he opens to your view the rich treasures of his elevated 
mind, that you discover that deep feeling, that keen satire, that 
playful humour, and that intimate knowledge of every nuance of 

* The introduction to FauBt, and the scene in heaven, were added to it 
many years after its first publication. No one can peruse the last-mentioned 
^, without lamenting that Goethe added it to that poem. 
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tfie bmnaa character! which are stamped with such power and 
beauty on the pages of Faust. There are few departments of 
literature with which Goethe has not made himself familiar ; there 
are few which do not afford illustrations to his mind, when con* 
▼ersing with a friend. Though I had the pleasure of seeing him 
in several instances, I had no opportunity of hearing him in the 
rich flow of his animated conversation. Those, who have been 
thus favoured, describe it as the richest intellectual banquet they 
have ever enjoyed, such as would be anticipated by his most 
enthusiastic admirers. 

During Goethe's residence at Weimar, his life has been one 
eontinued scene of prdftperity. He has not, like most poets, who 
have arrived at his advanced age^ outlived his popularity. He 
has had powerful competitors, who have contended with him for 
the first place in the admiration of his countrymen, but he has 
outstripped them alL They have, apparently, consented to ac* 
knowledge their inferiority. Though many of his literary rivals 
have been his companions at Weimar, the utmost harmony has 
prevailed in their circle ; nothing having ever occurred, to lessen 
that friendship which continued until Wieland, the last but one 
of this brotherhood, had deceased. Many years since, I believe 
in 1782, Goethe received the diploma of nobility from his patron, 
and was chosen one of the ministers of state. This office he 
resigned after a short time, as the duties connected with that 
station prevented him from devoting his time to his favourite 
pursuits. Though now seventy-seven years of age, he is con- 
stantly occupied with his literary labours. He has recently 
disposed of his works for a hundred thousand riz dollars, the 
Diet at Frankfort having given to him and his successors, a copy- 
right for fiAy years. The purchaser is now printing a new 
edition of his works, much fuller than has ever appeared. To its 
appearance his countrymen are looking forward with not a little 
interest ; not merely on account of the new works which it will 
include, but also from • his strictures upon Faust, which he has 
promised to publish. This work has been more analysed, and 
has given birth to more criticisms, than any other which has ever 
appeared in the German language. As no two critics are agreed 
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as to the object of the writer, the literati of this country are not m 
little gratified to learn, that this chaos of criticism will soon be 
enlightened. 

Goethe is as popular with the inhabitants of Weimar tis with his 
countr3nnen at a distance. Daring the last year they showed their at- 
tachment to him, by preparing a beautiful festiyal in commemoration 
of his arrival in that city fifly years before. Some thousands were 
present to witness the tribute paid to his genius, in which all united 
with an enthusiasm which could only have been awakened by the 
love they felt for their illustrious fellow citizen. A few months 
before, they had celebrated the completion of the fiftieth year pf 

, iheir sovereign's reign, with all the gratitude which so beneficent 

a monarch has merited from the hearts of his people. 

Goethe has written his autobiography, in a work entitled Aus 

C meinem Lehen, or Extracts from my Life, and this was afterwards 

continued in another work, bearing the title of JHclUung vnd 
* WahrheiU or Poetry and Truth. In these works and in several 

others, he has presented a very full view of his life, from his 
childhood until some years after his removal to Weimar. He has 
here exhibited a most minute account of himself, so much so as not 
only to excite the ridicule of the Edinburgh Review, a few years 
since, but to make every reader wish, that the events of his child* 
hood had not occupied so much of his thoughts. With this 
exception there is no part of his autobiography, which the reader 
who is acquainted with Germany, would be willing to dispense 
with, and the Germans themselves even peruse that with the 
greatest pleasure, so strong is the interest they feel in every thing 
which relates to their great poet. In his life he has presented the 
most exact account of the state of German literature, during the 
middle and latter part of the last century, which exists in any language. 
The reputation which he acquired in early life, made him acquainted 
with most of the literary men of the age, while his intimate know- 
ledge of mankind, enabled him to present most philosophical 
views of the human character. I know of no work, in prose, 
which exhibits a more minute acquaintance with the heart, no one 
which for style and rich poetic thought is superior to it The 
story of Frederika^ is one of the most interesting romances thil 
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has ever existed in real life ; as lovely as any which appear in the 
visions of boyhood. Her character, as drawn by his magical pen, 
is a union of dignity, beauty, and loveliness, seldom seen in this 
imperfect world. She soon becomes the companion of your mind, 
and often in the agitating and mournful scenes of life, she fiits 
before your memory, like a gleam of sunshine in a day of clouds. 

Weimar, notwithstanding it is the residence of the grand duke, 
is one or the smallest capitals of Europe, containing in 1820, only 
8,773 inhabitants. Though smaller than one of the suburbs of 
Berlin or Vienna, it still has been, during the last fifty years, one 
'^af the prominent cities on the continent, and towards it the 
eyes of millions have been turned with the gaze of admiration. 
Here those illustrious for their talents, the creators of a nation's 
literature, have lived, here most of diem have fallen, and are now 
reposing. Here genius has delighted to dwell, and here she has 
lighted up a flame, which has illumined Germany, and which will 
only expire when time shall be no more. 
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determinatione ex observationUms caelesHbus semel p. hebd. 
n. Privatim docebit 1) Geometriam praeticwn hima p. hebd. 

diebufl. 3) GteograpMam mathematicoM biuis p. hebd. diebus. 

F. ra RAUMER, Dr. 

L Publice tradet kUtariam turbanunf ex qutbua res novae in 
eixntalibus natae sunt, potissimarum d. Merc. n. XU-I. 

IL PriTatim 1) lus publicum et politieam cum kistoriaconstiiu^ 
tionum et administroHonis civitatum praecipuarum contune* 
tarn quater p. hebd* h. XI-XII. 2)HistariaM recenUoris aevi, 
imprimis saeculi XVIIL quater p.hebd. h. XII-L explicabit 
C. HITTER, Dr. 

L Publice hdstariam geographiae et itinerum tradet d. Merc 
h. XU-I. 

n. PriTatim geographiam universalem qiunquies p. hebd. h. 
Y-YI. docebit. 

E. H. TOELKEN, Dr. 

I. Publice de pictura veterum disseret d. Merc. h. XII-L 
' IL Priyatim docebit 1) Aestheticen quater hor. lY-Y. 2) 
Historiam architecturae antiquae usque ad tempora lustini' 
ani quator hor. Y-VI. 
a 8. WEISS, Dr. 

Privatim 1) Mineralogiam docebit senb p. hebd* dieb. h. 
XII-I. 2) Crystalhnomiam dieb. Lun. Mart. lov. Yen* hor. 
X-XI. 3) Soli cognitionem tradet quantum ad rem saltua- 
riam (Badenkvnde fur den Forstm^nn), eiusqua partem 
posteriorem d. Merc, et Sat hor. X-XI. 

F. WILKEN, Dr. 

Ex itinere redux lectiones indicabit. 

2. Professorum extraordinariorum, 

G. BERNHARDT, Dr. 

I. Publice Quintiliani de I. O. librum X. explicabit bis p. 
hebd. h. XI-XII. dieb. Mart et lov. 

II. Privatim 1) Oraecae liihguac syntaxin quatemis scholic 
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exponet h. lU-IY. 2) Aristophanas Ranas et Nubes quater 
▼el quinqmes p. hebd. h. IV-Y. interpretabitur. 
Idem exercitationes privaMssimas offerU 
R tJ. FISCHER, Dr. 

Privatim priorem pkysices meehoMieae partem dieb. Merc, et 
Sat bor. III-V. tradet 
L P. GRUSON, Dr. 

Priyatim 1) TVigonometriam andlyHcamplanametsphaericam^ 
adiuncta praxis quater p. hebd. dieb. Lun. Mart. Iot. Yen. 
hor. IV-V. 2) Sectianes conicas^ geometrice atque algebraice 
tractandas, quater, p. hebd. iisdem dieb. h. Y-VI. docebit. 
F. G. HAYNE, Dr. 

Fnvhiimphysiologiam tegetabiltuiTh praecipue arhorum fruti' 
cumqucj cum terminologia conivnctam tradet d. Lun. Mart, 
Yen. h. XI-XII. 
Lab HENNING, Dr. 

I. Publice 1) Propaedeuticen philosophicam aeu introduc- 
tionem in studium philosophiae speculativae dieb. Lun. et 
lov. hor. XII-^I. tradet. 2) Scholas aliquot de iuris diversis 
rationibus et fontibus lectionibus privatis de iure naturae 
praemittet. 

II. Privatim 1) Logicen et metapysicen quinquies p. hebd. h. 
lY-Y. 2 Iu8 naturae s. philosophiam iuris, Hegellii librum : 
Grundliniett dffr Philosophie des Rechts^ secuturus, quinquies 
p. hebd. h. XI-XII. czponet. 

F. KLUG, Dr. 

Publice entomologiam bis. p. hebd. docebit. 
C. LACHMANN, Dr. 

I. Publice disputationes de argumenHs phiMogicis institutendas 
reget binis diebus bora constituenda. 

n. Privatim 1) Poema TTicoHscum, der Nibelungen Lied^ 
interpretabitur ex editionis suae exemplaribus, quinis dieb. 
hor. lY-Y. 2) Horatii epistolas cum arte poetica explicabit 
quatemis diebus h. Y-YI. 
M. OHM, Dr. 

I. Publice geometriam Euclideam docebit d. Yen. h. II-III. 

n. Privatim 1) Mathesin puram elementarem ter p. hebd. 
h. III-II. 2) Geometriae superioris elemental in specie vero 
theoriam aectionum conicarum^ ter p. hebd. h. I-H. 8) Ckil- 
culum differentialem ter p. hebd. h.I-II. 4) TVigonometriam 
(planam et sphaericam) et steoremetriam dieb. Merc, et Sat. 
hor. II-IY. tradet. 

G. PFEIL, Dr. 

I. Privatim 1) Encyclopaediam sdtuariam quater p. hebd. hor. 
YIH-IX. dieb. Lun. Mart. lov. Yen. docebit. 2) Oeco- 
nomiam saltuariam et aestxmatxonem silvarum ter p. hebd. 
Lun. Mart, lov. h. IX-X. explicabit. 3) De ret saltuariae 
sciewtia ad oeconiam polUicam applieata et de sUvarum adr 
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miniMtraiione ter p. hebd. dieb. Merc. lov. Sat hor. YIII*IX« 
difiseret. 
n. Privatissime examinatoria et repetUoria de uniyersa scieii- 
tia saltuaria ofTert senis horis p. hebd: 
L. RANKE. Dr. 

I. Publice exercitatumes hUtoricas moderabitur semel p. hebd. 

II. Privatiin historiae universalis partem priorem a rerom 
primordiis usque ad gentis Hohenstaufenae exceasum tradet 
quaternis seholis hor. III-IV. 

IL RITTER, Dr. 

L Publice doetrinarry de anima rationali tradet bis p. hebd. 

hor. VI-VII. vesp. dieb. Merc, et lov. 
IL Priyatim logieen duce compendio buo docebit quinquies p. 
hebd. hor. VllI-IX. 
H ROSE, Dr. 
^ I. Publice chemiam praeparatorum pharmaeeuticorum OMor^ 

ganicorum d. Sat. h. IX-X. 
II. Privatiin 1) Chemiam orgnicam^ praecipue ratione phar- 
maciae habita, dieb. Lun. Mart. Merc. h. I~II. 2) Chemiam 
analyticam pracHeam dieb. lov. et Yen. h. XII-II* docebit. 
F. G. V. SCHMIDT, Dr. 

Publice Calderonit tragoediam el Magieo prodigioso ex Cyg- 
neensi editione interpretabitur, et origines Iinguarum« quae 
ex Latino sermone deductae sunt, explicabit dieb. Merc> eft- 
Sat. hor. XI-XIL 
Lectiones privatim habendas tempestiye indicabit* 
C. D. TURTE, Dr. 

Privatim 1) Physicen experimentaJem quaternis p. hebd. h« 
dieb. Mart et lov. h. III-V. explicabit 2) Artis sdltuariae 
elementa physica experimentis illustrabit temis. p. hebd^ 
horis die Marthor.X-XL et die lovis hor. X-XII. 
A. ZEUNE, Dr. 

Privatim lectiones de lingua Gpthica duce libro sno {€hh 
thiscke Sprachformen und Sprachprohen^ Berl. 1825. 4.) i» 
Mere, et Sat hor. lY-Y. habebit. 



I. TH. RADLOF, Dr. 

Ghratis 1) Historiam Germanorum vetustissimi aevt eommqus 
linguae quater p. hebd. 2) NoHtiam linguarum popu* 
loTumque nniversalem bis p. hebd. ex schedis suis tradet 



3. Academiae regiae scientiarum sodalium. 
G. UHDEN, Dr. 

Publice Dantts Aligherii^ poetae Florentiniy Comocdiam 
divinam illustrabit d. Merc, et Sat hor. XII-L 

4. Privatim docentiumf 
G* L. BLUM, Dr. 
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I. Grads de hUtoriae Romanae origme et progressu disseret 

d. Merc, h. XI.-XH. 
n. Friiratim historinm arUiquam quat p* hebd. dieb. h. ni-IY. 

tradet 
E. G. HEN6STENBERG, Dr. 

I. Gratis institutiones linguae Chaldaicae tradet bis. p. hebd. 

h. IV-V. 
n. Privatissime JSaririi consessus explicabit bis p. hebd. h. 

IV-V. 
C. G. I. lACOBI, Dr. 

Publice docebit applicationem analysts superioris ad theoriam 

generalem superjicierum et linearum duplicitur curvarum 

una cum tkeoria speciali superficierum secundi gradus, d. 

Lun. Mart. lov. Ven. h. IX-IX. 
H. PB KEYSERLINGK, Dr. 

I. Gratis exponet logicien et didlecticen quater p. hebd. h* 

XI-XII. 
n. Priiratim 1) FicJuii librum, der gescUosentie Handels* 

staaU ter p. hebd. h. II-III. entice examinabit. 2) Psy- 

chologiam quinquies p. hebd. h. X~XI. tractabit 
E. LANGE, Dr. 

L Gratis Homeri Iliadis Itbros XX-XXIV. quater p. hebd. 

hor. II'III. interpretabitur. 
n. Privatim Orationes Lycurgi contra Leocratem et Demos- 

thenis Midianam quater p. hebd. hor. UI-IV. exponet. 
H. LEO, Dr. 

I. Publice historiam Italiae enarrabit a conditio Longohat' 
dorum regno ad novissima usque temporOj quater p. hebd. 

II. Privatim tradet 1) Historiam, Germanicam quater p. hebd. 
hor. IV-V. adhibito compendio Eichhomiano {Deutsche 
Stoats- und RechtsgeschiclUe.) 2) Historiam antiquam ex- 
ponet duce Heerenio (Handbuch der Geschichie der Staaten 
des Alterthums) quater p. hebd. h. VI-VII. 

S. P. LUBBE, M. 

Privatissime theoriam superjicierum curvarum docebit. 
G. ROSE, Dr. 

Privatim Mineralogiam docebit dieb. Lun. Merc Sat hor* 
X-XI. et die lovis h. IX-X. 
C. G. D. STEIN, Dr. 

Privatim statisticam civitatum Germaniae dieb. Merc et Sat 
hor. XII-IL tradet 
P. F. STUHR, Dr. 

I. Gratis respublicae quihus modis constituantur^ docebit 

n. Privatim historiam generalum dogmatum populorum ethr 
nicorum de diis et heroibus tradet quater p.- hebd. nor. IV-V. 
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RECENIORUM LINGUARUM DOCTRINA 
ARTIUMQUE EXERCITATIO. 

C. F. PRANCESON, Lcct 

I. Gratis ia Ariosto explicando perget bis hebd. horis in- 

dcandis^ 
n. Privatim cursum linguat FrancogaUicae insdtaet, quo et 
grammaticam docebit secnnduin eaitlaiiem noyissiaiaiii libri 
sui, Neue Franzosische Sprachlehref et historiam litteramm 
apud FrancogaUos tennone Gallico enarrabit exemptisque 
e scrip torib us smnptis UlaBtrabit, ter p. hebd. LIY-Y. 
a A. E. DB SEYMOUR, Dr. Lect. 

Gratis Skakepearium expHeare et de prcmunciaUone AngUca 

disseret bis p. hebd. hora indicanda. 
Idem linguae Anglicae scholas offert 
LHELLWIG 
Gratis artem canenii quater per hebd. docebit. 
Arma trackLndt ei in equumtJisiliendi artem docebit FELMT. 
Ejuitandi modos discere cupientibus eopiam fiiciet hippodroxvs 
KBOiirs. 



PUBLICA DOCTRINAE SUBSIDIA. 

BihUaikeca regia iisi qui libros in quovis gen ere optimos erol- 
vere roluerint, quotidie patebit 

Observatorium, hortus botanicus^ museum anatomicum<, zooto^ 
micumf zoohgicum^ mineralogicum^ instrumenta chirur' 
gicoj imaginea gypsae variaque artium opera^ etc. turn in 
lectiottUBi uBum adhibebuntur, turn aditus ad haec dabitor 
suo loco petentibus. 

SemtnarH thsohgici execOatumee exegeticas moderabuntur 
BLEER et BOHMER; Ai^tonct^, hoc est ad historiam 
ecclesiae et dogmatum Christianorum pertinentibns, praeer- 
unt MARHEIiVECKE et NEANDER. 

In Seminario pMlologico Euripidis Ipkigeniam in Auliie 
sodaUbus interpretandam proponet BOECKH dieb. Merc 
et Satvrni hor. X~XI. ceterisque Seminarii exercitationibiis 
more solito praeerit. Eosdem in luvenalis Satiris inter- 
pretandis ezercebit P. BUTTMANN, Dr. Ajrcad. reg. sod., 
d. Mere, et Sat h. IXrX. 
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